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PREFACE 

This is a shortened form of the translation of the Politics 
originally published in 1946. The text of the translate is 
unabridged (except that a few passages, which are mainly 
of antiquarian interest, have been omitted); and the notes of 
the original edition are also, with only a few exceptions, 
retained. The original introduction (except for one of its 
sections, here printed as a prefatory note), and also the 
appendixes, have been omitted; but on the other hand two 
new items have been added—a chronological table of the 
main events of Greek history which are mentioned in or bear 
on the text of the Politics , and a glossary, with an English 
key, of the main historical and philosophical terms used or 

implied in the course of Aristotle’s argument. 

A list is appended of the few passages of the text of the 

translation which are omitted in this shorter edition 

b. li. 

August , 1947. 
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NOTE ON THE VOCABULARY OF THE 

POLITICS 

Many words in every language have associations, echoes, and 
overtones, which no translation can convey. This is a fact 
which makes the translation of poetry especially difficult, it 
not impossible; for the poet uses overtones and evokes echoes, 
by the very nature of poetic diction, in an especial degree. 
But it is also a fact which makes the translation of a work on 
political theory difficult, and especially difficult when it is a 
translation from the Greek. There are overtones, echoes, and 
associations in the political vocabulary of the ancient Greeks 
which we can hardly recapture. Their political terms were 
charged with the significance of their own political environ¬ 
ment and their own political experience; and neither the 
environment nor the experience is ours. I hey are terms 
belonging to a vanished Mediterranean world of urbanity , 
which is not our world; and only those who lived in that 
vanished world could hear and understand the fullness ot 
their music. It is easy to translate the Greek word pul is by 
our word ‘state’; but the essence vanishes in the translation. 
The sunshine, the common life, and the civic ardour of some 
‘little town’ 1 on a land-locked bay of the Mediterranean has 

passed into something larger, more sombre, and far more 

distant. The word ‘state’ comes to us from the Latin status, 
in its sense of standing or position: it meant, wheni we 
adopted it in the sixteenth century, the standing or P os ^ 10 
of the person (or persons) in authority, so that Louis M 

was etymologically justified in saying L pat c est ” l ° l - ’ 
though it has widened in the course of time to designate also 
the whole political community, it is still used to-day in its o 
sense (as when we speak of ‘state interference ), and its 

overtones are still the overtones of authority. Ho* ^ kl . c 
arc the suggestions of the word polls —the city, our city, 

* Little town, by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built (/,„.) 
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the violet-crowned city of the Virgin Goddess, with its 
citizens 

Ever delicately walking 

Through the most pellucid air. 1 

This difference between polis and ‘state’ may serve to 
remind us of a general feature in our English vocabulary of 
politics. It is true that we use the word ‘politics’ (and even 
the word ‘politician’—though that has a very different signi¬ 
ficance from the politikos of Plato and Aristotle); but the bulk 
of our English vocabulary of politics is drawn from the Latin. 
We speak not only of the ‘state’, but also of ‘constitution’, 
‘government’, ‘administration’, ‘sovereignty’, ‘statute’, ‘jus¬ 
tice’—and ever}' word is derived from the Latin. The bulk 
of our political vocabulary is a Latin vocabulary. 2 It is a 
useful, and indeed a majestic vocabulary: Latin has not only 
sonority, but it has also the gift of solemnity; and it adds 
precision to both. But the precision of Latin cannot do 
proper justice to the flexibility and the nuances of the Greek. 
This is a point which has been admirably emphasized by 
Sir John Myres, in the concluding pages of his work on The 
Political Ideas of the Greeks. ‘With the necessary translation 
of Greek philosophical nomenclatures into Latin’, he writes, 
‘grave disaster happened.’ Perhaps there was hardly disaster, 3 
but there certainly was confusion; and the history of the 
term ‘Law of Nature’—a Latin term used to express an idea 
which comes from the Greek, but fated to alter the original 
idea it was used to express—is a testimony to the confusion. 4 

In the light of these observations it may be useful to 
elucidate brioiy the ideas implicit in some of the cardinal 
terms of Aris; -tie’s political vocabulary. Five sets of terms 
deserve a part, ’liar examination. The first set of terms, 


1 Euripides, Medea, the chorus beginning in line 824. 

2 This, of course, is nut peculiar. A little more than half of our ordinary 
vocabulary consists of Latin words. 

J It is only just to say that the Latin translations of Aristotle’s philo¬ 
sophical terminology (substance and attribute, quality and quantity and 
many others) have given to French and English thinkers a clarity denied 
to German philosophers, who have used native Teutonic forms 

tr Q M >' r f S ’ C,t ’ PP ' 237 “, 4 °- The wr >ter would add that he is indebted 
to bir John Myres in several passages of this Prefatory Note. 
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which may be briefly expressed under the rubric of ‘the state’, 
includes the term polls, with its derivatives, and a number of 
cognate terms. The second set, which comes under the 
rubric of ‘government’, includes the term arche and some 
allied terms. A third set, of peculiar importance, which 
comes under the head of ‘law and justice’, includes the two 
terms nomos and dike and their derivatives. A fourth may be 
added, which is less political than philosophic—the term 
phvsis or nature, with its peculiar Greek associations and its 
special connotation in Aristotle’s system of thought Finally 
there is a set of terms—terms descriptive of social life and 
moral conduct—which is so closely connected with the terms 
of Aristotle’s political vocabulary that it equally demands 

some notice and examination. 

§ i. The vocabulary of the conception of state. 1 he word 

polis, as has already been implied at the beginning of this 
prefatory note, means a civic republic, or, more particularly 
and especially, the city which is its heart. But this is a general 
statement; and it instantly needs qualification. \\ e must 
therefore add, speaking more precisely, that the Greeks had 
a special word for the city as a place of residence—the word 
asty — an d that the word polis originally meant the citadel (or 
acropolis, as it was called at Athens) at the foot of which lay 
the asty. But if this was its original sense, the word polis 
came in time to mean the whole organized political com¬ 
munity, including both the residents in the asty (with, o 
course, any magistrates or others resident in the citadel) and 
the country-dwellers around the asty who frequented it for 
business and politics. This transference and extension of the 
sense of the word polis is easy to understand. 1 he citadel, to 
which alone the appellation of polls was originally gi%cn, "as 
the natural centre of gravity and the focus of authority; anc 
it was an easy matter to use the term which originally denoted 
the centre in order to denote the whole circle and its content 
A further refinement may be added. It has been noted 
by scholars that the word polis was specially applied in Athe¬ 
nian documents to denote the circle of the organized com¬ 
munity when it was acting externally (in the way of treaties or 
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otherwise), and was thus engaged in relations with other organ¬ 
ized communities. In other words, it was used as a term of 
the language of diplomacy; and it signified a ‘power’ engaged in 
relation with other ‘powers’. Another term was employed, in 
the usage of Athenian documents, to designate the organized 
community when it was acting internally, and was thus en¬ 
gaged in the conduct of its own domestic affairs. This was 
the term demos , the ancestor of the word ‘democracy’. Here 
again we have to record a growth and a transference of the 
original sense of the term. The word demos was originally 
used to denote the country-side and the country-dwellers (the 
people of the ngros, as distinct from the people of the asty ); 
and we accordingly find the units of the country-side called, 
in general Athenian usage, by the name of demoi , and their 
inhabitants by the name of demotai. But by the fifth century 
a new use had supervened. The term demos , used in the 
singular as a general collective noun, had come to signify more 
particularly the whole Athenian community when assembled 
for its domestic affairs in an ‘assembly of the summoned’ or 
‘meeting of those called out for attendance’—which is the 
literal meaning of the word ecclesia. We may connect the rise 
of this new use of the term demos with the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes (509 b.c.), who organized the Athenian community in 
a new system of tribes based on the domes of the country-side. 
‘The result’, it has been said, ‘was literally “demokratia”, 
government by the r ountry-side population of Attica’; 1 but 
demos was an engulfing term, and it included, of course, the 
people of the asty as well .us the people of the country-side. 2 


1 Myrcs, op. cit. p. 214; cf. also pp. 3R-40. 

* J 1 !,c a -U'-'-l here that Aristotle uses a number of other words 
which arc cog.iate with demos—a term which has been translated 
according to the nature of the context, either by the word ‘people’ or the 
\sord populace . One of these other words is plcthos (with its two com- 
panions hoi polloi and hoi plciones —the many and the more) which has 
been generally translated as ‘the masses’, but might be rendered more 
truly, if also more pedantically, as ‘the plenum' or ‘the plurality’ (‘The 
masses has an overtone of depreciation, which the Greek word, with its 
suggestion of iullness , does not earn-.) Another word is ochlos (the 
crowd or mob), which Aristotle applies to the crowd in the market- 

square, or to the mob of oarsmen in the Athenian triremes, but sometimes 
uses more simply to designate mere multitude. mcctmcs 
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From this refinement (which, it will be noticed, relates 
specifically to Athens—but Attic speech and Athenian 
terminology set the general tone for all Greece) we may now 
return to the word polis. It had a large number of derivatives. 
There is the derivative polites, or, as we translate it by a Latin 
word, ‘citizen’. There is the derivative pohttkos, which is 
better translated (though, even so, it is translated imper¬ 
fectly) by the Latin word ‘statesman’ than by the word 
‘politician’. There is the derivative politike , which signifies 
the theory (or rather the art) of the common life of the pohs 
and the betterment of that life, and which is thus something 
different from ‘political theory’ or ‘the theory of the state . 
There is the derivative politeia , which we translate by the 
Latin terms ‘constitution’ or ‘form of government’, but which 
again is something different from either; for it means, as 
Aristotle explains, a way of life or a system of s° ci al ethics 
as well as a way of assigning political offices. Finally, there 
is the derivative politeuma , which is used by Aristotle to 
signify the concrete or personal side of the politeia, or, in 
other words, to mean the body of persons enjoying full civic 

rights under the politeia. 1 . 

This abundant wealth of derivatives from the one word 

polls creates two difficulties for the translator. The first is 
that he is bound to use different words (citizen, statesman, 
political theory, constitution, civic body) for a set of words 
which are all verbally interconnected and all chime verbal y 
together in the original Greek. He therefore loses inevitably 
the consonance and concordance, drawn from the <j ommo 
associations and overtones of the common life of the pohs, 
which the words originally carried. 1 he second, and added 
difficulty is that most of the words which he is co ™P^ , 
use in translating the derivatives of pohs are words demed 
from the Latin. They are good words, but they are «ords 
a more rigid and static quality. They are more legal and (.1 

■ In the translation the term 

civic body*. In one passage (III, M, § ) civic body is the 

with the politeia, enunciating the principle that the ciwc Douy 

constitution itself* (cf. Ill, vii, § 2). 
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that word may be used) less social. A ‘constitution’, in our 
sense of the word, is not a way of life. The politeia was; and 
it was thus something more—if also, in legal precision, some¬ 
thing less—than a constitution. 

§ 2 .'jPl'he vocabulary of the conception of government. Turn¬ 
ing from the notion of the state to that of government, we 
may now proceed to examine the significance and the associa¬ 
tions of some of the current Greek terms connected with the 
latter notion. We have already seen that the term polis sup¬ 
plied two derivatives—the politikos or statesman, and the 
politeuma or civic governing body—which are both connected 
with the notion of government. But there are also two other 
terms—the term arche and the term kyrios —which deserve 
investigation. The term arche is the general term for rule or 
government, as the term archun is the general term for a 
ruler, governor, or magistrate. The word originally signifies 
‘beginning’ or ‘initiative’; and we may imagine that the reason 
why it was extended, by an easy transference, to mean 
authority or rule was that the Greeks regarded those in 
authority as beginning, or starting, or initiating a course of 
political action. 1 If the essence of authority is thus initiative, 
the question will naturally arise w nether the initiative needs 
confirmation, or some process of validation, before it can 
proceed on the way to achievement and consummation—in 
other words, to the telos or end which follows the arche or 
beginning. It is perhaps no licence of conjecture to answer 
this natural question by turning to the term kyrios. It is a 
term familiar in the Christian liturgy in the sense of ‘Lord’; 
but the essential sense of the Greek root from which it comes 


1 The point is fully developed by Mvres, op. cit., pp. 80-97. It may 
be noted that Attic usage described those who were in authority not only 
by the name of those in the arche' (or at the beginning of action), but also 
by that of ‘those in the telos' (or at the end and achievement of action). 
1 he magistrate begins, or initiates; but he must also end, or achieve the 
initiative which he has started. Aristotle, however, does not appear to 
follow this usage. Me needs the term telos for his philosophical doctrine 
ot final causes; and be uses it in that sense throughout the Politics The 
one passage in which there is an approach to a political use of the term 
telos is in Book \ I c vni, § , 7 . where he speaks of an office possessing 
he double power of introducing [i.e. initiating] matters and bringing 
them to completion (telos). *> *» 
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is confirmation, ratification, and the general process of givrng 

totle, ‘introduce matters . The a ^ ^ bcing 

tXn" It irthe'rXt the deliberative body which Uthe 
validity-giving organ, or sovereign, t" any cons ^n j 
organ will vary, of course, in size 

position from one constitu citizens who 

Athens it would include ^.^Tt might be restricted 
attended the ecclesia. In an g Y whatever may 

is to kyrion, and it exercises what we cal s0 ' cre 'S ^ f the 
The system of government ™pl^cd in the^gcn ^ ^ # 

Greek language and » 87 . c mistrilte s is com- 

system in which the initiative u deliberation, 

bined with ‘validation’ by the erne g ^ ^ govern _ 
These are the terms in;which we m terms which 

ment of the Greek pohs. They are j^ oman civ it as in the 
we may think of the governmen o Republic passed 

early days of the Rcpubhc- an 

into an empire; and th « a maUcr oiprincipatus 

imperial tincture. Government became a m / . initia - 

-of ‘the first place’ or ^ 0 f Ziestas-of 

a ^superiority’°of grandeur ttefhliddle 

Ag’es,^tmt’more'espccially'during the sixteenth century, into 

Jr. ,n no"na U lS t'«°mWyTrW IV. 

c. IV, § 25 and note. . c„biect to the ultimate sovereign^ 

* But only an immediate ^sovereignty subject to 

of law (sec Index, under Sovereignty). 

5067 b 
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the cognate word ‘sovereignty’, which was derived, through 
the popular Latin superanus , from the Latin preposition 
super. We thus enter upon the days of a high and tran¬ 
scendent ‘sovereignty’, naturally allied with an idea of the 
‘state’ (which also came on the scene, as we have already had 
reason to notice at the beginning of this note, during the 
course of the sixteenth century) by virtue of which a ‘state’ 
was regarded as the ‘standing’ or position of the person (or 
persons) in the enjoyment of superior authority. All of this 
issues, and is expressed, in the Benthamite and Austinian 
notion of the sovereignty of a determinate person or body of 
persons in receipt of habitual obedience from the bulk of a 
given society; and much of this is still implied in our use of 
the word ‘sovereignty’ to-day. But little, if anything, of this 
is germane to the ancient world of th epolis, with its initiating 
magistrates and its validating deliberative body. If, there¬ 
fore, we use the word ‘sovereign’ in translating any of Aris¬ 
totle’s Greek, we are importing something in the act, and we 
are bound to give warning of the importation. 

§ The vocabulary of the conceptions of law and justice. 
We riray now proceed to the terms connected with the notions 
of law and justice. Early in the course of the Politics , at the 
end of the second chapter of the first book, Aristotle, in a 
striking passage, introduces the Greek terms for these notions. 
‘Man, when perfected, is the best of the animals; but if he be 
isolated from “Nomos” and “Dike” he is the worst of all.’ 
He adds—and these words are also striking—‘ “Dike” belongs 
to the polis ; for “Dike”, which is the determination of what 
is just (to dikaion), is an ordering of the political association.’ 

The greater of these two words is the word dike. What 
does it signify, and what are its associations? Literally it 
means a showing or ‘indication’, and it is perhaps derived 
from the same root as the word digitus or finger. On this 
basis it comes to mean a showing or indication—in the form 
of a pronouncement—about the ‘right’ or ‘straight’ thing to 
do, or about the proper ‘correction’ of something which has 
been done askew or amiss; and it may thus be said to connect 
itself with the Latin rectum and with modem derivatives of 
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that word (through the compound directum) such as the 
French droit and the Italian diritto, as well as with our own 
word ‘right’. But we shall not understand the full implication 
of the word dike unless we trace it in its derivatives (for it too, 
like the word polis, was fruitful in derivatives), and particu¬ 
larly in the two derivatives dikaiosyne and dikasterion. 

Dikaiosyne is the quality of going straight or doing right. 
But it means something more than, or at any rate something 
different from, the Latin tustitia and our English justice . 
These are specifically legal words—except when they are 
used with religious connotations derived from the ulgate 
and the Latin Fathers or from our English Bible. The Greek 
term dikaiosyne is not specifically legal. If dike, as Aristotle 
says, ‘is an ordering of the political association , we have to 
remember that the association of the polis was a system of 
social ethics. Dikaiosyne is the quality of a man belonging to 
such a system; and it is therefore ethical as well as legal. It 
has the overtones and suggestions of our own word ‘righteous¬ 
ness’. Whenever we meet the word ‘justice’ in a translation 
from the Greek—particularly from the Greek of Plato’s 
Republic, but also from the Greek of Aristotle’s Politics— we 
have to remember that what we are meeting is something 
more than our ‘justice’. We are meeting a moral virtue as 
well as a legal quality; and though the legal quality may be 
often in the foreground, and may seem to occupy the whole 
stage, the moral virtue is always in the background. 1 he 
strict sense of law as law was not a mark of the polis. From 
some points of view this may be counted a defect; but at any 
rate it was a fact, Dikaiosyne was one of the virtues: indeed 
it could be counted as the compendium and consummation 
of the virtues, in which the whole of goodness stood compact. 

Dikasterion is an institutional word: it denotes a court in 
which dike is administered and the right and straight course 
is shown or indicated. But such a court is hardly a law court 
in our sense of the word; nor were its members (the dikastai), 
properly speaking, judges. The Athenian dikastcrics were 
popular courts of hundreds of members which expressed the 
people’s sense of dike and the demands of dikaiosyne . T hey 
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are thus the organ, in the judicial sphere, which corresponds 
to the deliberative in the other spheres of the State: they are 
in that sphere (we may almost say) to kyrion. They are the 
final force beyond the ‘initiative’ of any magistrate or college 
of magistrates which may administer justice: they are in some 
sense sovereign: at any rate they are the validation and con¬ 
firmation of to dikaion. From any strict legal point of view 
this system is of course defective: it remits what ought to 
be strict and impartial justice to the emotional pleadings of 
litigants and the fluid popular sense of justice. But it would 
lie an error to adopt a strict legal point of view. The Athenian 
dikasteries were not administering a strict legal system of 
justice. They were seeking to express, as samples and repre¬ 
sentatives of the civic community', an idea of what was ‘right’, 
or ‘straight’, or (we may even say) ‘fair’. They were seeking, 
in other words, to express a public opinion of what was 
generally equitable. They were, if we like to say so, transcend¬ 
ing legal justice, and running into the subjective; but the 
historian of jurisprudence may none the less pass a verdict 
on their action which is not unfavourable. 

We may now turn to the word nomos , and to the relation 
between nomos and dike. Nomos comes from a root nem which 
grew into many trunks—not only law, but also pasture: not 
only law and pasture, but also currency ( nomisma), and also 
nemesis or (as it is defined in the dictionary) ‘the righteous 
assignment of anger at anything unjust or unfitting’. The 
fundamental notion of the root is assigning or apportioning; 
and the suggestion which it conveys is that of assigning a place 
or position and fixing its bounds. That is how the notion of 
law can go with the notion of pasture (in loco pascuae me 
collocavit —He stationed me by his assignment in a place of 
pasture): that is why it is congenial with the notion of nemesis 
(in the Greek sense of the word); and that is why it is con¬ 
nected with the notion of currency as a thing assigned and 
apportioned. 1 The nomos of a political association is thus the 
assignment or apportionment of places and their bounds; and 

1 Or. the connexion between norr.os and nomisma see Book I c iv $ s 
and note. ’ ' ‘ ’ » 
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the nomoi, in the plural, are the several rules of this assign¬ 
ment. Nomos is thus close to dike, which, as we saw, is a 
showing or indication of the right and straight thing to do; 
and conversely dike (defined by Aristotle as an ordering of 
the political association’) is close to the nomos which assigns 
and apportions places and bounds. The relation of nomos to 
dike is therefore one of close congruity; but it is at the same 
time a relation of difference. Dike is a showing of what is 
right in actual and particular cases: nomos is a general formula¬ 
tion or assignment of positions. Dike moves andTends^tc. the 
case, ‘like the flexible rule of lead used in the Lesbian style 
of building’: nomos has the rigidity of a general rule. Dike 
speaks by the dikasterion : nomos speaks cither by some ancient 
written formulation or by some old and unwritten customary 

rule of the same general scope and validity. 

It will be seen that nomos is not legislation in our sense o 
the word; and it may be noted here that a legislature, sitting 
inconstant session and regularly making laws, -as in no way 
an institution of the Greek polls.' Nomos .s an old f°rmula- 
tion rather than a contemporary legislative act, and it is . 
formulation which transcends strict law and may enter the 

domain of social ethics. (That is why A " st ° tle ca " £,! 
education with the spirit of the laws, and why he can speak 
of the laws as intended 'to make the citizens good and us 
In both of these ways nomos is different fr0 ™ Z “'. 
specifically means an enactment or contemporary leg. dame 
act, and which is specifically legal in ,ts intention and scope. 
There is a passage in one of the speeches of Demosthenes, 
addressed to an Athenian dikasterion, which lias been™ 
than once quoted by scholars,= but may be quoted here once 
more for the light which it throws on the current Greek 
conception of nomos, as an Athenian orator and statesma 
presented it to his fellow citizens. _ 

Be the polis in which they have their abode gw*.,01r be it sna. 
men’s lives arc all controlled by nature (physts) and by nomos. 

> See the note on the nature of Greek law in Book III. c_ \i, § 

* See Vinofiradoff, Historical Jurisprudence %ol u c ", * 

John Myres, The Political Ideas of the Greeks, pp. 189 94 - 
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Nature is something unordered, something uneven, something 
peculiar to each man; notnoi are something common, something 
ordered, something identical for all men. Nature, if it be evil, 
often wishes for evil things; and you will therefore find men of 
that type doing wrong. Komoi wish for the just, the good, and 
the beneficial: this is what they seek; and this is what, when once 
it was found, was shown 1 to men as a common injunction, equal 
for all and alike for all. This is nomos , to which it is proper that 
all men should render obedience. There are many reasons why 
they should do so; but the chief of them are—first, that law is an 
invention and gift of the gods [and has thus a religious origin]; 
next, that it represents the opinion of sensible men [and is thus 
based on the best of public opinion]; next, that it is a correction 
of wrongdoings, whether voluntary or involuntary [and it thus 
sets matters ‘right’ or ‘straight’]; and, finally, that it is the general 
covenant of a pulis , in accordance with which it is proper that all 
the members of the polis should live. 


The last of the reasons which Demosthenes gives for 
obedience to nomos is the only one of the four which intro¬ 
duces the specific notion of volition (though that notion has 
already been implied in the use of the term ‘injunction’); and 
we may notice that it introduces volition, or ‘enactment’, in 
the particular form of a covenant or agreement, made be¬ 
tween the members of a polis. That is a homage to liberty; 
but it is a homage which Aristotle, in the third book of the 
Politics , 2 is unwilling to pay. Regarding the polis as some¬ 
thing more than an alliance, he equally regards its nomos as 
something more than a covenant (he uses the same word as 
Demosthenes) or ‘a guarantor of men’s rights against one 
another’. Law is to him something higher: it is ‘a rule of life 
such as will make the members of a polis good and just’. It 
is the sister of dikaiosyne\ and dikaiosytie is a righteousness 
which transcends any terrns of contract. 

§ ^ Philosophical terms. (The vocabulary of the Politics not 
only raises questions of political nomenclature. It also raises 
questions of philosophical terminology. Aristotle assumes 

1 Two things may be noted in this verb—first, that it is in the past 
tense (which suggests the antiquity of law), and secondly that it is the 
same verb of ‘showing’ which is the root of dike. 

1 111, c. ix, § S. 
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that students and readers will be familiar with the general 
‘terms of art’ which belong to his philosophy. He assumes, 
for instance, that they will understand the sense in which he 
uses the word physis and its derivatives; he assumes that they 
will know what he means by saying that the polls is by physis , 
or that ‘man is by physis an animal intended for life in the 
polis'. It would almost need a volume, or at any rate a w hole 
essay, to explain the origin and significance of his general 
conception of physis. Here it can only be noticed that an 
English translator is bound to render physis and physihos by 
the Latin words ‘nature* and ‘natural’, and that he is equally 
bound to alter the exact significance of the Greek by usmg 
those Latin terms. The Latin natura, connected with a verb 
which indicates the idea of birth, suggests the primitive: the 
Greek physis , connected with a verb which indicates the idea 
of growing (and which may be used, in the transitive sense, 
of ‘growing’ a family, or teeth, or an understanding), suggests 
the whole process that leads from the first inception of 
‘growing’, through all the stages of ‘growth’, to the com- 
plction of the ‘grown’ thing. That is all implied in the sa\ ing 
that ‘th tpolis is by physis 9 . It is hardly implied in the render- 
ing that ‘the state exists by nature’, which rather carries the 
mind towards the notion of primitive origin. To get a true 
conception of Aristotle’s doctrine of the natural state—and 
of his doctrine of natural justice and natural law as expressed 
in the Ethics and the Rhetoric— it is necessary always to 
remember that the word ‘natural’ is here raised to a power 
which is higher than it possesses in our ordinary speech. We 
have, as it were, to unhook the word from the Latin natura, 
and to hitch it to the Greek physis , in order to become aware 
of its associations and echoes, and to see that it includes the 
process of ‘growth’ and the condition of being ‘grown as 

well as the beginnings of ‘growing’. € 

§ s. Social and moral terms. There are many other terms 
of art’ in Aristotle’s philosophical vocabulaiy which the 
translator has sought, wherever it seemed to him necessary, 
to explain in his notes to the text. 1 But there are also some 

» The reader, for instance, will find explanatory notes on the term 
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terms which are not Aristotelian ‘terms of art’, but common 
terms of ordinary usage in the general vocabulary of the 
Greeks, about which some final words may be said. They 
are terms of everyday life, common to all civilized peoples; 
but they are terms which were used by the Greeks, and are 
regularly used in the Politics , with something of a peculiar 
flavour. There are two main sets of such terms. The first 
set may be called social. It includes the various terms which 
were used to denote social grading and the difference between 
social classes. Greek life, like the life of most peoples and 
states, was based on a distinction of social strata. Apart from 
the depressed class of household slaves ( douloi ) and that of 
the serfs or dependants tied to the soil (who went by various 
names in different Greek states, but may be generally desig¬ 
nated as perioikoi ), there were two main strata. The upper is 
called by various names in the course of the Politics: numeri¬ 
cally, it is ‘the few’ ( oligoi ): economically, it is ‘the wealthy’ 
(plousioi) or ‘the possessing’ class: in point of culture and 
prestige, it is ‘the better’ or ‘the best’ ( beltioncs or nristoi), or 
again it is ‘the notables’ ( gnorimoi ), or it is ‘the reasonable and 
fair’ ( epieikeis) who make up the better sort, or it is ‘the men 
who are reasonable and fair and able to enjoy leisure’. The 
other class has also a variety of names. Numerically, as we 
have already noticed, it is called the ‘people’ or ‘populace’ 
(demos), 1 or the ‘masses’ (plithos), or sometimes the ‘mob’ 
( ochlos ). Economically, it is 'the poor’ ( penetes ), or, if we look 
at its subdivisions, it is ‘the manual labourers’ ( chcrnctes ), 
‘the workers for hire’ (thetes), and ‘the artisans’ ( techmtai ). 
In point of culture and manners, it is ‘the mechanics’ or ‘the 
vulgar’ (banausoi), 2 who fill their lives 


By mere mechanic operation; 


^association’ (or kuinJnid) in Book I, c. I, § i: on the terms ‘whole’ and 
'compound' ( holon and syntheton), as applied to the state in Book III 

n 1 ’, v, t , hc Cnd: °V he \ cnn ‘ lcisure ’ (scfioli), and cognate terms, in 
Book \ 11 , c. xv, at the end. f 

* In a broader sense, as was noted above, demos denotes all the members 
ol the State assembled m th c ecclesta for the conduct of domestic affairs. 

f,,* 10 " 7 1 ba ’ un,sos ,s . said to be derived from the Greek word for a 
furnace, and to denote originally the man who works by the forge or in 
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who must say to themselves 

My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand; 

who are by their nature ‘the unleisured’ (ascholoi), spending 
their days in a cycle of ‘toil’ and ‘relaxation’ (ponos and 
anapausis), and having no ‘opportunity of leisure . 

The connotations and associations of tins set of social 
terms, as it appears in the Politics, were by no means entirely 
true to the actual facts of Athenian life, where the workman 
—the mason, or the tanner—had his honour, could play his 
part in the general system of the State, and could enjoy its 
treasures of culture on the Acropolis or in the theatre It 
would rather appear that the whole set of terms belonged to 
the vocabulary of the higher society in which Aristotle and 
his students would more particularly move, and that they 
reflect the prejudices of that society. 1 Something the same 
may be said of the second main set of terms, which may be 
called by the name of moral. The general moral terminology 
of the Politics assumes a system of ethics which is based on 
the rational principle of a trained and discerning mind. \ irtuc 
is defined in the Ethics as ‘a state of character, concerned with 
choice, which consists in a mean . . . determined by a rational 
principle’ (or logos) ‘such as the man of practical wisdom (the 
phronimos) would use’. It is also noted in the Et,ncs ' 
equally in the Politics* that virtue needs an equipment (or 
choregia) of necessary instruments; it needs, for 'nstance, th 
means for the practice of liberality. Arete- the Greek word 
which we translate by ‘virtue’, or goodness , or cxcellenc 
—has thus for Aristotle a double association: it is associated 

the smithy It may therefore be apposite to refer to Ecclesbsdcus. xxxvni- 

ture. Sec the note on Book VII. c. ix, § 4- * vocabulary of a 

1 Aristotle himself, when he escapes from the ?“ rr , , mv defends 

circle, and pauses to examine impartially the capa aesthetics; see 

that capacity alike in the sphere of politics and in that ot aesthetic , 

Book III, c. xi, note at the end of the chapter. 

* See Book VII, c. xni, § 3 and § 7- 
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with intellect, and it may also be said to be associated with 
social position. The word in itself, apart from its Aristotelian 
associations, has a shade of meaning in general Greek usage 
which makes it at once something more and something less 
than our word ‘virtue’. It is something more, because it can 
mean excellence in any field: there is an arete of the good 
citizen as well as an arete of the good man, and the two may 
be differentthere is an arete of the soldier, or martial virtue, 
as well as an arete of the civilian, or civic virtue. Again, the 
word arete is something less than our ‘virtue’: it has, in itself, 
no necessary moral implication; and we must add the adjec¬ 
tive ethical, and speak of ethike arete, to make sure that that 
implication is present. We may thus say that arete has sug¬ 
gestions of virtu (in the Italian sense of a taste for fine art) as 
well as suggestions of virtue; and we may even say that those 
who possess the gift of arete are virtuosi as well as ‘virtuous’. 
We may be guilty of an extravagance in so saying; and we 
have to remember that our own word ‘virtue’ can be applied 
to the qualities of precious stones and plants as well as to 
man’s moral nature. But the extravagance will be justified, 
at any rate in some measure, if it helps the reader to remem¬ 
ber that the arete of which Aristotle so often speaks is a word 
of many associations—intellectual, social, and general— 
which differentiate it from our ‘virtue’. 

This theory or speculation (as it might be called by Aris¬ 
totle) on the vocabulary of the Politics may end with one last 
observation. It has been noted, more than once, that the 
Latin element in our English speech is not always a good 
conductor of the sense with which Greek words are charged. 
But there are times when Latin may stand us in good and 
happy stead. The Greek word eudaimonia may furnish us 
with an instance. It is generally translated by our word 
‘happiness’. But happiness carries with it the material 
association of pleasure; and eudaimonia is a word of different 
and higher associations. Literally it means the condition of 
being under a good genius; and it is defined in the Politics* 

'■ &;s,r§T Aris,o ' lc in Book in - cc - ,v - v - 
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as a state of activity (and not of enjoyment), which consists 
in the energy and practice of goodness. It is thus a conquest 
rather than a happening or good hap; and it may be better 
expressed by the Latin word ‘felicity’ than by any other word. 
‘Bliss’ and ‘blessedness’ might perhaps serve; but they raise 
philological difficulties,* and they import the religious asso¬ 
ciations of Christianity. ‘Felicity’ has the felicity of matching 
most nearly the shade of meaning in the original Greek. 

note. The general argument of the preceding pages is carried 
into detail, and expressed in an alphabetical form in the 
glossary of philosophical and historical terms which comes 
at the end, immediately after the Index. The reader is 
accordingly referred to that glossary, and to the key with 

which it is furnished. 


« ‘Bliss’ and ‘blessedness’, as the Oxford English : DiVfioiijiry notes, are 
senarate words from separate roots, which crossed and blended in the 
nrocess of time ’ (The one meant blitheness: the other meant being marked 

SSTStori and so consecrated.) The crossing and blend,n 8 o senses 

grew greater still when, after the conversion of to C.Lri^tia n it y . 

^blessedness’ began to be coloured by the Latin word benediction . 




BOOK I 

THE THEORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

A 

THE POLITICAL ASSOCIATION AND ITS RELATION TO 

OTHER ASSOCIATIONS (cc. i-ii) 

Chapter I 

All associations have ends: the political association has the 
highest ■ but the principle of association expresses itself m different 
forms, 'and through different modes of government. 

I2 C2 a §i. Observation shows us, first that every polls [or 

state] is a spedes of association, and, secondly, that all associa¬ 
tions are instituted for the purpose of attaining some good 
for all men do all their acts with a view to achieving some¬ 
thing which is, in their view, a good. We may therefore h 
Ton the basis of what we actually observe] that al associations 
aim at some good; and we may also hold that ‘he part.cuh 
association which is the most sovereign of all and includes 
all the rest, will pursue this aim most, andl willI hu. be 

directed to the most sovereign of all goods * 1 ' s 
sovereign and inclusive association is the polls, as it is called, 

?t is? mLdake'mbelieve. that the 'statesman- [the 
politihos, who handles the affairs of a political association] is 
die same as the monarch of a kingdom or the manager of 
household, or the master of a number of slaves^ 1 ho* 'ho 
hold this view consider that each of these pcrsons di cr^fiom 
the others not with a difference of kind, but [mcj J 
difference of degree, and] according to the number, o, 

1 This belief is, in Aristotle’s view ihs. o^ Plain. The immediate 

reference is to the Pohticus of I lato, 2 3 j j j ( SC e cm. c. vi, 

1 The political association, as appea ^ bcrs - an d the polihkos who 
§ q), is an association of equal and like ’ parcSm That is why 

handles its affairs will therefore be only P { housc hold, or 

he differs essentially from the ruler of a kingdom, or ot 

of a body of slaves. 

5067 
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paucity, of the persons with whom he deals. On this view a 
man who is concerned with few persons is a master: one who 
is concerned with more is the manager of a household: one 
who is concerned with still more is a ‘statesman’, or a 
monarch. This view abolishes any real difference between a 
large household and a small polis; and it also reduces the 
difference between the ‘statesman’ and the monarch to the 
one fact that the latter has an uncontrolled and sole authority, 
while the former exercises his authority in conformity with 
the rules imposed by the art of statesmanship and as one who 
rules and is ruled in turn. But this is a view which cannot be 
accepted as correct. [There is an essential difference between 
these persons, and between the associations with which they 
are concerned.] 

§ 3. Our point will be made clear if we proceed to consider 
the matter according to our normal method of analysis. Just 
as, in all other fields, a compound 1 should be analysed until 
we reach its simple and uncompounded elements (or, in other 
words, the smallest atoms of the whole which it constitutes), 
so we must also consider analytically the elements of which a 
polis is composed. We shall then gain a better insight into 
the difference from one another of the persons and associa¬ 
tions just mentioned; and we shall also be in a position to 
discover whether it is possible to attain a systematic view of 
the general issues involved. 2 


Note on the nature of associations 

'I wo passages from the Ethics may be cited in illustration and 
explanation of the first section of this chapter. They both come 
from the part of the Ethics (Books VIII-IX) which deals with the 
nature of friendship, or what may be called ‘social sympathy’. 

(fl) 'Every form of friendship involves association. But kinship 
and comradeship may be distinguished as peculiar forms [because 
they depend peculiarly on natural feeling and innate sympathy]. 
The form of friendship which unites fellow citizens—or fellow 


com- 


1 On the sense which Aristotle attached to the technical term 
pound’ see below. Book III, c. r, § 2 , and note. 

' These general issues, as they emerge later, turn on the nature of 
authonty over slaves the nature of marital and parental authority and 
the nature of household management in general. 
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tribesmen, or fellow voyagers-*«£»»»* £ P ^I~ 

fo.' wm be°no,.cea, is bereconn . ed wi ,h compact 

Ltd 'construction': see below, c. ll. § ‘ 5 . »n d now. 

(6) 'All associations «" view To It particular 

association. Men journey tog e particular thing needed 

advantage, and by way of the political association seems 

for the purposes of life; simiUrty the ^ existence> for 

advantage'which i, bungs' (ibid., c. tx, § 4 ). 

Chapter II 

ro «<**» * 

fib the nature of man :" ‘^t pnor’(o L,, in the 
S :L n Ztl Tuition of hie true an* full life. 

sider things in the pr°“ ss scientific conclusions 

able, in this as in other fields to attam^ sctentin 

by the method * employ' § ^"^Uocannot exist 

necessarily be a union or p ^ g fcmale must unitc f or the 

without one "f the species-not from deliberate intention, 

mss feiSJ ssis 

be a union of the naturally ™>”B *“^1 “f both. The 
which is naturally ruled, for P u , tc iip-cncc to exercise 
element which is able, by virtue of ; the 

forethought is naturally a r 8 . i j-j y power, to do 

element which is able, by virtue of^^bodily po ^ is 
what the other element plans is a ruled element, 

i The analytic method of the PJ*''j 0 ,“? e 'iXod of ‘considering things 
with the genetic method her ^ *^8 s ^ ^ gcne tic method begins with the 

ahnpie^elernents, ' 
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naturally in a state of slavery; and master and slave have 
accordingly [as they thus complete one another] a common 
interest. .. . 1252 b § 3. The female and the slave [we may 
pause to note] are naturally distinguished from one another. 
Nature makes nothing in a spirit of stint, 1 as smiths do when 
they make the Delphic knife to serve a number of purposes: 
she makes each separate thing for a separate end; and she 
does so because each instrument has the finest finish when it 
serves a single purpose and not a variety of purposes. § 4. 
Among the barbarians, however [contrary to the order of 
nature], the female and the slave occupy the same position— 
the reason being that no naturally ruling element exists 
among them, and conjugal union thus comes to be a union of 
a female who is a slave with a male who is also a slave. 2 This 
is why our poets have said, 

Meet it is that barbarous peoples should be 
governed by the Greeks 


—the assumption being that barbarian and slave are by 
nature one and the same. ... 

§ 5 * I first result of these two elementary associations 
[oi male and female, and of master and slave] is the household 
or family. Ilesiod spoke truly in the verse, 


First house, and wife, and ox to draw the plough, 

for oxen serve the poor in lieu of household slaves. 'Flic first 
lorm of association naturally instituted for the satisfaction of 
daily recurrent needs is thus the family; and the members 

o j e f arm! >' ? re accordingly termed by Charondas ‘associates 
ot Hie breadchest’, as they are also termed by Epimenides the 

wVm thlT, oY. i TOte‘ h makCS ,he f " rale Se " e tl,e PUrposc of “ slave as 

sr;;" Jtessi of Hr- iiisti " c ' 

condition of slavery is thl absence of a freeltlaj ranTle'ofh'Vr '""‘S’” 
and practising the art of 'ruling and being ruled in of°?“ 

which was the essence ot the f 1 tne sort of class 

us freedom. On the otlur hand, u people Sa^the^r'ek °h 
possesses such a class may naturally aspire fAr^rnrll* 1 ° rC n ks * \ vh,ch 
to rule the general slave world of the barbarian peoples t } ’ ?fleCts) 
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Cretan 'associates of the manger'. The next form of associa¬ 
tion—which is also the first to be formed from more house¬ 
holds than one, and for the satisfaction of something more 
than daily recurrent needs—is the village. § 6. The most 
natural form of the village appears to be that of a colony o 
offshoot from a family; and some have thus called the mem 
bers of the village by the name of'sucklings °f the same m.lk 
nr apain of ‘sons and the sons of sons i his, it may De 

noted Ts’ “he reason why each Greek polls was originally 

'r f C Xa/y 

governed by the eldest of the kin, just as villages, when they 
are offshoofs from the household, are similarly g^medm 
virtue of the kinship between their members. § 7 -This P™ 
live kinship is what Homer describes, [in speaking 

Cyclopes]: 

Each of them ruleth 
Over his children and wives, 

sssspHii 

55= 

“I 8° W wi;e a n wetmTt 6 the’finalTnd perfect association 
JmedTom dumber of villages, we have a ready reached 

the polis—an association which may be sa ‘ R 

the height of full self-sufficiency; or rather [to speak n 
exactlyf we may say that while it grows for the sake ot mere 

« The latter phrase comes from .^a^y^Jewm Jn'in^lm^ot lc has 
of Aristotle at this point » s c - ,carl J * “‘f?and*natural, and it he can prove 
proved that the household is hoUSC hold. and the polls of the 

that the village is an ou,K r ov,t . h bc natural.’ The analytic-genetic 

providing a proof oi •>, 'n- 

character of the polis. 
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life [and is so far, and at that stage, still short of full self- 
sufficiency], it exists [when once it is fully grown] for the sake 
of a good life [and is therefore fully self-sufficient]. 1 

Because it is the completion of associations existing by 
nature, every.polis exists by nature, having itself the same 
quality as the earlier associations from which it grew. It is 
the end or consummation to which those associations move, and 
the ‘nature’ of things consists in their end or consummation; 
for what each thing is when its growth is completed we call 
the nature of that thing, whether it be a man or a horse or a 
family. 2 1253 a § 9. Again [and this is a second reason for 
regarding the state as natural] the end, or final cause, is the 
best. Now self-sufficiency [which it is the object of the state 
to bring about] is the end, and so the best; [and on this it 
follows that the state brings about the best, and is therefore 
natural, since nature always aims at bringing about the best]. 3 

From these considerations it is evident that the polis be¬ 
longs to the class of things that exist by nature, and that man 
is by nature an animal intended to live in a polis. 4 He who is 
without a polis, by reason of his own nature and not of some 
accident, is either a poor sort of being, or a being higher than 

man: he is like the man of whom Homer wrote in denuncia¬ 
tion: 


‘Clanless and lawless and hearthless is he.’ 

§ 10. The man who is s .... bv nature [i.e. unable to join in 
the society of a polis] at once plunges into a passion for war; 

1 See the note at the end of the chapter. 

Unt ;! 'ISI 13 natural beca , use T develops from natural associations. 
Bu t would be wrong to think it is only natural because they are natural 
and because .t grows from them. It is natural in itself, as the completion, 
end, or consummation of man and man's development—the essentially 

don'"if^ S° n .3 f anything being ltS fi"? 1 - or complete, or perfectcondL 
v , OUl u ,magule a state coming into existence directly and 

!“ clY ’ M th<? if e u the prC T ding sta 8 es of household and the 

m"n S :nd hrdc!,r 0 p m tt namral - “ " rIUe 0f COmpl “'^ 

\ £ he expla p at °ry P assa ge in brackets is borrowed from Newman’s note 
It would be a strange thing to make the happy man a solitary no1 
would choose to have all the good things of the world in solitude-' m m is 

^(■sse. off; 1 ,, ,i c ,T 3 r iat,on ’ " hosc naturc “»*• 
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i’“‘,‘n ,1 • -'""O' *”™ J l"“ ‘ 

tion, in a higher degree tha N according to our 

can ever associate » ' K; lo Tof thS animals 

theory, makes nothing ffi vain* ™"ee I n. The mere 

is furnished with the fac ^ di t ° ple | sure and pain, and 
making of sounds serves to ind cate> plea* ^ ^. their 

is thus a faculty that belong ^ which they have 

nature enables them to a am P can s j„ n jf v those per- 
perceptions of pleasure ancI p ' J to declare what 

ceptions to one anrthCT. But langu^ and u theretore 

is advantageous and wha is un j ust . §12. It is the 

senses to declare what is ju t ^ e rest 0 f the animal 

SJ in [a'common perception of] these things which 

makes a family and a pohs. r tho ugh the individual 

We may now proceed to addt * l . ? thc po lis is prior 

and the family are prior in c individual. § 13- 

in ,hc order of nawreto the fa , m^ndt ni c e s sir iiy m 

The reason for this is tli*M* vho tetody be destroyed, there 
nature] to the part. I t in t hat ambiguous sense 

will not be a foot or a hand, ex a different thing, 

in which one uses the sam mode of stone; for a hand, 

as when one speaks of a han the who i e body], will 

when destroyed [by the des ™ things derive their 

be no better than a stone hand.^All tin capacit>; . 

essential character from , er fit to discharge their 

and it follows that if they ar ® t He V arc still the same things, 
function, we ought not {*? \ sd u have the same names. 

^ ly WcthuVs n eeTha', g .he y pohs y exists by nature and that * 
• The whole is prior to the part in 

5—^ the part can 

exercise a function. 
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is prior to the individual. 1 [The proof of both propositions is 
the fact that the polis is a whole, and that individuals are 
simply its parts.] Not being self-sufficient when they are 
isolated, all individuals are so many parts all equally depend¬ 
ing on the whole [which alone can bring about self-sufficiency]. 
The man who is isolated—who is unable to share in the 
benefits of political association, or has no need to share be¬ 
cause he is already self-sufficient—is no part of the polis, and 
must therefore be either a beast or a god. § 15. [Man is thus 
intended by nature to be a part of a political whole, and] there 
4s therefore an immanent impulse in all men towards an 
association of this order. But the man who first constructed 
such an association was none the less the greatest of bene¬ 
factors. 1 Man, when perfected, is the best of animals; but 
if he be isolated from law and justice he is the worst of all. 
§ 16. Injustice is all the graver when it is armed injustice; and 
man is furnished from birth with arms [such as, for in¬ 
stance, language] which are intended to serve the purposes of 
moral prudence and virtue, but which may be used in 
preference for opposite ends. That is why, it he be without 
virtue, he is a most unholy and savage being, and worse than 
all others in the indulgence of lust and gluttony. Justice 
[which is his salvation] belongs to the polis; for justice, which 
is the determination of what is just, is an ordering of the 
political association. 

Note on the development of the polis in Aristotle’s viciv and 

in Greek history 

The elementary associations of husband and wife, and of master 
and slave, have first been attributed to the natural necessities of 


1 These two points are interconnected. The polis exists by nature in 
the sense that it is the whole to which man naturally moves in order to 
develop his innate capacity, and in which he is thus included as a part. 
Because it is the whole, of which the individual is necessarily a part, it is 
prior to the individuals who are its parts, as wholes generally are prior to 
their parts. 


: Aristotle here concedes, and indeed argues, that in saving that the 
state is natural he dots not mean that it ‘grows' naturally, without human 
volition and action. Th re is art as well as nature, and art-co-opcrates 
with nature: the volition and action of human agents ‘construct’ the state 
in co-operation with a natural immanent impulse. 
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reproduction and self-preservation; and the family generally as the 
first form of developed association, has then been attributed to the 
satisfaction of daily recurrent needs. The village, as the second form, 
has next been attributed to the satisfaction of something more than 
daily recurrent needs’—e.g. (one may guess) the satisfaction of such 
higher and more spiritual needs, above the daily round of materia 
necessities as the village tribunal for justice, or the village festival 
in honour of the gods. The polis, as the third and final form, is now 
attributed to the satisfaction of still higher and still more spiritual 
needs Its origin, indeed, may be ascribed to the bare necessities 
of life (such as the necessity of defence from external enemies > 

means of greater numbers and from a more central^'l^aTly dut'"to 
position). But its essence is essentially and fundamental^ due 

moral or spiritual causes-causes already operativc .n he Mllage 
but now operative upon a far larger scale; causes, as Aristotle pro 
ceeds to explain, such as the establishment of a complete and common 
systern°of justice; causes winch may be t’-eraUy comynchended 
under the head of ‘the attainment of a good quality of life . U he 
oencral cist of this argument recurs in Book III, c. \I. & 3 4 ). 1 

polis thus fulfils the whole nature of man and h Xthfhei< ht oSul 
part of his nature; and that is why it has 
self-sufficiency’, containing as it docs in (a»d 11 1 

draw from any other association outside or abo\e itseltj 
resources 71 necessary for full and complete human development 
Thus fulfilling the whole nature of man, the polis is particularly 
Id spccisUy ? na,ursr, in .hat sense of the word whtch means the 
final and perfect condition of ultimate development not 
minus a quo, but the terminus ad quem. 

The actual and historical development of the Greek pol s s 

described by Professor Adcock in the Cambridge Ancient II,5tor >> 

vol iii c xxv i The causes of the development, as they aic ■ 

sketched, may be classified under three heads. (.) The geographical 
and economic: a place with a pood wateMupp'y .•. good harbour 
and other conveniences for population and trade oatui al ^P and 
upon this basis into a polis (Aristotle 

his ideal polis in Book VII, c. vi and c. XI, §§ 5 )- ( ) i js 

a place with a stronghold, which could serve as a citadc l or acmpofis 
naturally offered facilities which encouraged he growthi ol a p 
(Aristotle again assumes these military conditions m Book , 
c. xi « 5-12). (3) The socio-political: a place which could ol cr 
a common system of impersonal and impartial justice na 7 
attracted a large population and grew to the ^ 

(Aristotle particularly notes this condition in § autarheia. 

It may be added that the term self-suffic.cncyOnC 
or as we now say ‘autarky’) is defined 

§ 7 , as ‘that which by and of itself makes life desirable and lacking 
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nnthinc’ This may be understood to mean the possession of such 
material resources, and such moral incentives and impulses as make 
a full human development possible, without any dependence o 

external help, material or moral. 


B 

THE ASSOCIATION OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND ITS 
DIFFERENT FACTORS (cc. in-xm) 

Chapter III 

1. The constituent elements of the household. The three 
relations of master and slave, husband and wife, and parent and 
child. The fourth element of 'acquisition. 

1253 b § 1. Having ascertained, from the previous analy¬ 
sis, what are the elements of which the polis is constituted, 
we must first consider the management of the household; for 
even,’ state is [primarily] composed of households. I he parts 
of household management will correspond to the parts of 
which the household itself is constituted. A complete house¬ 
hold consists of slaves and freemen. But every subject of 
inquiry should first be examined in its simplest elements; and 
the primary and simplest elements of the household are the 
connexion of master and slave, that of the husband and wife, 
and that of parents and children. We must accordingly con¬ 
sider each of these connexions, examining the nature of each 
and the qualities it ought to possess. § 2. T he factors to be 
examined are therefore three—first, the association of master 
and slave; next, what may be called the marital association 
(for there is no word in our language which exactly describes 
the union of husband and wife); and lastly, what may be 
called the parental association, which again has no single 
word in our language peculiar to itself. § 3. But besides the 
three factors which thus present themselves for examination 
there is also a fourth, which some regard as identical with the 
whole of household management, and others as its principal 
part. This is the element called ‘the art of acquisition’ 
(<chrematistic ); and we shall have to consider its nature. 

We may first speak of master and slave, partly [for reasons 
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discover wheAer we c^a ^ ( Y ^ promote a scientific 

now generally e > c There are some who hold that 

knowledge of the aform of science. They 

the exercise of authority over the manage ment of 

believe (as we said in the begi g) horit ^ 0 f t h e sta tes- 
a household, the control o s a * „ t ^ e same . There are 

man, and the rule the ’ ontro l of slaves by a master 

others, however who reg distinction of master 

as contrary to nature ^ is n0 natura l 

and slave is due to law 0 ’ f maste r and slave is 

Son 6 KSd bS so based has no warrant in justice. 


Chapter IV 

2.(slavery, f The instructs of t — 

0/ * w, oW) 

for action, and not for production.) ^ 

impossible to live well, or 1 ^y e may further assume 

necessary conditions are^P r definite sphere must neces- 

that, just as each art which has adennite if its 

sarily be furnished with t e ®PP, P same holds good in the 
function is to be discharge , EinaUy* we may also 

sphere of household managemen •■ W j nanim ^ e and partly 

assume 

animate: the pilot, for insane, subordinates, 

in the rudder, and an animate itistnmtnWor* in the look-out 
in every art, are of the nature of instruments^m ^ 
man. On the basis of these ass . P ment f or the purpose 

that each article of property is suc h instru- 

of life; that property in general is the sum 
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ments; that the slave is an animate article of and 

that subordinates, or servants, m general may be described 
as instruments which are prior to other instruments^ [l e 
animate instruments which must first be present before other, 
and inanimate, instruments can be used]. 1 .-§6- There is only 
one condition on which we can imagine managers not needing 
subordinates, and masters not needing slaves.] This condition 
would be that each [inanimate] instrument could do its own 
work at the word of command or by intelligent anticipation, 
like the statues of Daedalus or the tripods made by Hephaes¬ 
tus, of which Homer relates that 

Of their own motion they entered the conclave of Gods 
on Olympus, 


as if a shuttle should weave of itself, and a plectrum should 
do its own harp-playing. 1254 a §'/4- [Here, however, we 
must draw another distinction.] The instruments of which 
we have just been speaking [e.g. the shuttle] are instruments 
of production ; but articles of household property [such as the 
slave or other chattels] are instruments of action .From the 
shuttle there issues something which is different/and exists 
apart, from the immediate act of its use; but from [articles of 
household property, e.g.] garments or beds, there only comes 
the one fact of their use. We may add that, since production 
and action are different in kind, and both of them need their 
own proper instruments, those instruments must also show a 
corresponding difference. §K. Life is action and not pro¬ 
duction ; and therefore the slaVe [being an instrument for the 
purpose of life] is a servant in the sphere of action.A 

There is a further consideration [which is necessary to 
explain fully the nature of the slave]. An ‘article of property* 


1 Thus the look-out man is necessary to the pilot as an animate instru¬ 
ment, before he can properly use the inanimate instrument, the rudder. 

1 This distinction between production (or poiesis) and action (or praxis) 
is based on the idea that production’ aims at a result beyond the imme¬ 
diate doing, which remains when the doing is over, but ‘action’, such as 
the rendering of a service, is complete in itself, and aims at no result 
beyond the immediate doing. 

i See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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is a term that is used in the same sense in which the term 
‘part’ is also used. Now a part is not only a part of something 
other than itself: it also belongs entirely to that other thing 
[and has no life or being other than that of so belonging]. 

It is the same with an article of property as it is with a part. 
Accordingly, while the master is merely the master of the 
slave and does not belong to him, [having a life and being of 
his own beyond that of a master], the slave is not only lie 
slave of his master; he also belongs entirely to him, [and 

no life or being other than that of so belonging] 

§[6. From these considerations we can see dearly what.is 

the nature of the slave and what is his capacity. We attam 
these definitions-first, that ‘anybody who by I s nature is 
not his own man, but another’s, ,s by his nature a^ me 
secondly, that ‘anybody who, being a man is an artic e 
property is another’s man’; and thirdly, that ‘an ancle ot 
property is an instrument intended for the purpose of action 
and separable from its possessor .J 

Note on slaves and other ‘ instruments' of life 

almost hidden. We may explain n-^llows. 

^r*ci^rnplefshuttle^ouldSo^their own^work^of^producmil a^veb^by 
not, efw r r ^'coninwd with proving *|^{,^ * 

would still be necessary even if l f s P thu s not thinking 

themselves without any attenda . (* of thc household slave.) 
of factory-slavery or p antation-s au ] , b t t d it s action, 

The slave is concerned with the life ot the nousc making 0 f 

rather than with production: he o'- 3 . $ tb(J s j nip l c argument 

things, but in living and all its activi i. complicated 

of § 4 and the first sentence of § 5 » but the s iwplWS int oduces 
by the fact that Aristotle (always ready for ^njment^ ^ 

the idea that inanimate household « oods ^ a / tl vh i ch arc used in 
and beds, also differ from inanimate articles uh.ch ^ ^ 

production. This is true enough, an bel to the area of 

slave, but also the things which h, ’ t those of production- 

living and the activities of hvingr f , , himself when we are 

But we arc tempted to lose sight of the slave. 1 ™ 
diverted to thc consideration of other household goods, j 


V 


I. V, §§ 1-6 
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Chapter V 

There is a principle of rule and subordination in nature at large: 
it appears especially in the realm of animate creation. By virtue 
of that principle, the soul rules the body; and by virtue of it the 
master, who possesses the rational faculty of the soul, rules the 
slave, who possesses only bodily powers and the faculty of under¬ 
standing the directions given by another's reason. But nature, 
though she intends, does not always succeed in achieving a clear dis¬ 
tinction between men born to be masters and men born to be slaves. 

§ i. We have next to consider whether there are, or are not, 
persons who are by nature such as are here defined; whether, 
in other words, there are persons for whom slavery is the 
better and just condition, or whether the reverse is the case 
and all slavery is contrary to nature. The issue is not difficult, 
whether we study it philosophically in the light of reason, 
or consider it empirically on the basis of the actual facts. 1 
§ 2. Ruling and being ruled [which is the relation of master 
and slave] not only belongs to the category of things necessary, 
but also to that of things expedient; and there are species in 
which a distinction is already marked, immediately at birth, 
between those of its members who are intended for being 
ruled and those who are intended to rule. .. . There are also 
many kinds both of ruling and ruled elements. This being 
the case, the rule which is exercised over the better sort 
of ruled elements is a better sort of rule—as, for example, 
rule exercised over a man is better than rule over an animal. 
§ 3. The reason is that a function is a higher and better func¬ 
tion when the elements which go to its discharge are higher 
and better elements; and where one element rules and another 
is ruled, we may speak of those elements as going together to 
discharge a function. ... In all cases where there is a com¬ 
pound, constituted of more than one part but forming one 
common entity—whether the parts be continuous [as in the 
body of a man] or discrete [as in the relation of master and 

The different methods, as Newman remarks, are not actuallv 
distinguished in the subsequent argument; but on the whole Aristotle 
follows the first. 
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slave]—a ruling element and a ruled can always be traced.' 

§ 4. This characteristic [i.e. the presence of ruled and ruling 
elements] is present in animate beings by virtue of the whole 
constitution of nature, inanimate as well as animate, for even 
in things which are inanimate there is a sort of ruling principle, 
such as is to be found, for example, in a musical harmony 
But such considerations [of the inanimate part of nature] 
perhaps belong to a more popular method of inquiry ; and 

we may content ourselves here with saying 
beings are the first [in the ascending scale of nature] to be 
composed of soul and body, with the former naturally ruling 
and the latter naturally ruled. § 5. Dealing with such animate 
beings we must fix our attention, in order to discover what 
nature intends, not on those which are in a corrupt b u on 
those which are in a natural condition. It follows that 
must consider the man who is in the best-state both of body 

result of their evil and unnatural condition. ■ 

& 6 Whatever may be said of inanimate things, it is cer 

tainly p“as w/have said to observeinanimate beings 

-and to observe there first [with any certainty]-the presence 

of a ruling 

au!ho r r^ 0 of a a™ta S te C s r mTn n or r a U monarch. In this sphere [he. 

of compounds goes to prove tha , elements Compounds, as they 

arc many kinds both of ruling and ruled e £™ ntS animat i objcC ts to ani- 
rangc through the whole scale of nature from, mamm ^ Thc 

mate beings and ultimately to man differ g ‘ > n must therefore differ 

ruling and ruled elements whic -^.ninnunds’ see below, Book 111, 
greatly. On Aristotle’s conception of compounds 

c. i, § 2, and note. 
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soul that it should be ruled by the mind and the rational part; 
whereas the equality of the two elements, or their reverse 
relation, is always detrimental. §7. What holds good in 
man’s inner life also holds good outside it; and the same 
principle is true of the relation of man to animals as is true 
of the relation of his soul to his body. Tame animals have a 
better nature than wild, and it is better for all such animals 
that they should be ruled by man because they then get the 
benefit of preservation. Again, the relation of male to female 
is naturally that of the superior to the inferior—of the ruling 
to the ruled. This general principle must similarly hold good 
of all human beings generally [and therefore of the relation 
of masters and slaves]. 

§ S. We may thus conclude that all men who differ from 
others as much as the body differs from the soul, or an animal 
from a man (and this is the case with all whose function is 
bodily service, and who produce their best when they supply 
such service)—all such are by nature slaves, and it is better 
for them, on the very same principle as in the other cases just 
mentioned, to be ruled by a master. § 9. A man is thus bv 
nature a slave if he is capable of becoming (and this is the 
reason why he also actually becomes) the property of another, 
and if lie participates in reason to the extent of apprehending 
it in another, though destitute of it himself. Herein he differs 
from animals, which do not apprehend reason, but simply 
obey their instincts. Hut the use which is made of the slave 
diverges but little from the use made of tame animals; both 
he and they supply their owner with bodily help in mcetin 
his daily requirements. 

§ 10. [We have hitherto been speaking of mental dif¬ 
ferences.] Hut it is nature’s intention also to erect a physical 
difference between the body of the freeman and that of the 
slave, giving the latter strength for the menial duties of life, 
but making the former upright in carriage and (though use¬ 
less for physical labour) useful for the various purposes of 
civic life—a life which tends, as it develops, to be divided into 
military service and the occupations of peace. The contrary 
of nature’s intention, however, often happens: there are some 


cr 
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slaves who have the bodies of freemen—as there are others 

rea^r^ 

of slavery is both beneficial and just./ 

Chapter VI 

Legal or conventional slavery,:-the divergence 

^ence,' thne^s Tg,,'L Z'Jng^l 

superiority in the n,aster, 
slavery is a beneficial and just system . 

§ - But it is easy 

whkhTre use'd ZZ different .uses. [There is as - have 

seen, a kind of slavery wh.ch extste 1by' only] by 

also a kind of slave, and o s av j aw j n v 'i rtU e 

law or (to speak more exact >r) com ^ ^ ^ belong to the 

of which those vanquished . \ $ 2 That slavery 

victor is in effect a sort of convention ) * * * against 

can be justified by such a c° nve be called an‘ indict- 

which a n “ mb e^ J 1 Ur ;T h ey n think“that' the principle violates 

rjjntSiJ* 4 -b-'- 1 »•• • *r^r“ 

the established law (no,nos). By hTbeheld to be in the nature of a 

victor enslaving the vanqu.shed m.ght 

measure which contravened nomos. 

5067 C 
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that anyone who is subjugated by superior power should 
become the slave and subject of the person who has the power 
to subjugate him, and who is his superior [merely] in power. 
Some, however, support, if some oppose, [the principle]; and 
even men of judgement differ. § 3. The cause of this diver¬ 
gence of view, and the reason why the opposing contentions 
overlap one another, is to be found in the following considera¬ 
tion.' There is a sense in which goodness, when it is furnished 
with an equipment [of material resources], 2 has the greatest 
power to subjugate; and [conversely] a victor is always pre¬ 
eminent in respect of some sort of good. This connexion of 
power with goodness or some sort of good leads to the idea 
that ‘power goes with goodness’; and [as this idea is shared 
by both sides in the dispute about slavery] the dispute between 
the two sides thus comes to turn exclusively on the point of 
justice. § 4. On this point, one side holds that justice is a 
relation of mutual goodwill [and is therefore incompatible 
with slavery imposed by convention]; the other side holds 
that the rule of a superior is in itself, and by itself, justice [and 
is therefore a justification of such slavery. But the ambiguity 
of the idea which is common ground for both sides obscures 
the whole issue.] If the divergent views are pitted separately 
against one another [i.e. deprived of their common ground], 
neither view has any cogency, or even plausibility, against 
the view that the supe r i :r in goodness ought to rule over, and 
be the master of, his i: . Hors. 3 


1 Newman analyses clearly the argument at this point. There is a 
divergence of views, arising !. . m the fact that two contentions overlap in 
the area of a common principle, accepted by the holders of either conten¬ 
tion, but interpreted differently by either. The common principle is that 
‘power goes with goodness’. One side interprets this to mean that power 
of itself implies goodness, and therefore confers a right (based on the 
goodness which it implies) to enslave any captive. The other side inter¬ 
prets it to mean that power must be accompanied by goodness—i.e. must 
have goodness added to it (and thereby the goodwill which goodness con¬ 
ciliates)—before there can be a rightful relation of master and slave which 
is attended, as such a relation should be, by goodwill. 

_ 1 On Aristotle’s conception of equipment, or chorcgia , and of the rela¬ 
tion in which it stands to goodness or excellence, see below, Book VII, 
c. I, § 13, note. 


3 Stated ‘separately’, one view is that the convention in favour of the 
victor enslaving the vanquished is always unjust, and the other is that the 
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8 r [The same general result-that superior goodness is 
really the ground of owning and controlhng slaves—may be 
attained in another way.] There are some 'vho ehn^ng as 
they think, to a sort of justice (for law is a sort of justice) 
assume that slavery in war is always and everywhere just 
[because it is warranted by law]. Simukaneously ^ 
they contradict that assumption; for in the first place t is 
Dossibk hat the original cause of a war may not be just [in 
whTch case in spite of the warrant of law, slavery so caused 

happened to them or their parents o e , ^ reeks though 

into^slavery. 1 § 6. This is the 

ready to defend the enslavement of P nson ^ fin t J he tcrm 

like to call such persons slaves but prefer e thdr 

to barbarians. But by this use of l J . express 

own view, and] they are, in rcahty. on y eekmg P 

that same idea of the natural ! tha < there 
mentioning. They are driven, l c • h and in- 

are some [i.e. the barbarians] who are every . 

herently slaves, and others [i.e. ^ we 1 ] ne of thought is 

where and inherently free. § 7- as slavery'. Greeks 

followed in regard to nobility, as well** stovety. but 

regard themselves as no j ,le ."“‘u™ \il e y regard barbarians as 
absolutely and in all places, b a f sum i ng that there 

^“ftb^T^which is absolme, and 

view that superiority ^Tfo tows h a 'lctor may justly enslave 

master of slaves. On this view it follow* wa Qn , y on that condition, 
the vanquished if he possesses sue i sup > - j ust j sometimes unjust, 

The convention will accordingly somctnnesDe ju 

it cannot be always either th A e ° ne . ° r Jl ' i' Lycurgus, about 3.1° n C - 
' A law promoted by the Athenian stattsman > men taUcn , n war. 

prohibited Athenians from purchasing as slaves an> 

Aristotle may have had this law in h.s mind. 
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another which is only relative. We are reminded of what 
Helen says in the play of Theodectes: 

‘Scion of Gods, by both descents alike, 

Who would presume to call me serving-maid ?’ 

§ 8. When they use such terms as these, men are using the 
one criterion of the presence, or absence, of goodness for 
the purpose of distinguishing between slave and freeman, 
or, again, between noble and low-born. 1255 b They are 
claiming that just as man is bom of man, and animal of 
animal, so a good man is born of good men. It is often 
the case, however, that nature wishes but fails to achieve 
this result. 

§ 9. It is thus clear that there is some reason for the 
divergence of view which has been discussed, and that not 
all those who are actually slaves, or actually freemen, are 
natural slaves or natural freemen. It is also clear that there 
are cases where such a distinction [of the natural slave and 
the natural freeman] exists, and that here it is beneficial and 
just that the former should actually be a slave and the latter 
a master—the one being ruled, and the other exercising the 
kind of rule for which he is naturally intended and therefore 
acting as master. § 10. But a wrong exercise of his rule by 
a master is a thing which is disadvantageous for both master 
and slave. The part and the whole, like the body and the 
soul, have an identical interest; and the slave is a part of the 
master, in the sense of being a living but separate part of his 
body. There is thus a community of interest, and a relation 
of friendship, between master and slave, when both of them 
naturally merit the position in which they stand. 1 But the 
reverse is true [and there is a conflict of interest and enmity], 

1 The idea that friendship is possible between master and slave also 
occurs in the Ethics, VIII, c. xi, §§ 6-7: ‘With the slave as a slave one 
cannot be friends: with the slave as man, one can; for there seems to be 
a relation of justice as between any person whatever and any other person, 
whoever he be, who can share in a system of law or be a party to an agree¬ 
ment ; and therefore there can also be a relation of friendship with a slave 
in so far as he is a man.’ We cannot but note that if the slave can be 
regarded as sharing in a system of law, he becomes a subject of rights, and 
ceases to be a mere object or ‘inanimate instrument’. 
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when matters are otherwise and slavery rests merely on legal 
sanction and superior power. 


Chapter VII 

The training of slaves, and the art of using them properly. How 
they may he justly acquired. 

§ 1 . The argument makes it clear that the authority of the 
master and that of the statesman are d.fferent from one 
another, and that it is not the case that >' l kin(i of *" “ y 
are, as some thinkers hold, identical.' The authonty of the 
statesman is exercised over men who are naturally free that 
of the master over men who are [naturally] sbves . and agam 
the authority generally exercised over a household by s 
head is that of a monarch (for all households are monarchica y 
governed), while the authority of the statesman ts an amhor y 
over freemen and equals. § 2 . Now [the Mn . o h 

master being that given at the end of the previ ious clwptcr 

i.e. that he is a man naturally endowed with a gift ^ 

trolling natural slaves] masters are not so e V . f the j r 
any science which they have acquired, but ,n ™ tu . e of 
own endowment; and the same is true o s a ' e 1 vll | c | 1 
generally. But there may be a science of ™ 

belongs to masters, and another [of serving] w science 

slaves; and the latter would be of the nature of the sc enee 
taught by the man of Syracuse, who instructed « » 

pav in the discharge of their ordinary duties. § 3; Instruction 
ir^such subjects 3 might be extended further: it my;;ht include 
for example, the art of cookery and other s.^ r forms of 
skilled domestic service. The reason why tins might be done 
is that some duties [i.e. the skilled] are o g 0 

■ Here Aristotle returns to a view whiche^hmVrSnsS^h'th" 
the beginning of the Politics , c. I* § 2 / * • ccms to be lost in the 

early chapters of the Politics (tho u ch >t son c ^ ^ peculiar character of 
ramifications of the argument) is the th character of the political 

the Greek polls, and therefore which is exercised in 

authority (an authonty of freemen ONtr 

the polis. 
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even if others [i.e. the ordinary and menial] are needed more: 
as the proverb says: 

‘Slave may go before slave, and master may go before 
master.’ 

§ 4. All such forms of science are necessarily of a servile 
character. But there is also a form of science belonging to 
the master, which consists in the use of slaves: a master is 
such in virtue not of owning, but of using slaves. This science 
belonging to the master is something which has no great or 
majestic character: the master must simply know how to 
command what the slave must know how to do. § 5. This 
is why those who are in a position to escape from being 
troubled by it delegate the management of slaves to a steward, 
and spend on politics or philosophy the time they are thus 
able to save. The art of acquiring slaves for ownership differs 
both from the art of being a master and from that of being a 
slave—that is to say, when it is justly practised; for in that 
case it is, in a way, part of the art of war, or of the art of 
hunting. 1 

This may serve to suffice for the distinction, and the defini¬ 
tion, of master and slave. 


Chapter VIII 

3. Property and the art of acquisition (‘chrematistic’). The 
art of household management is distinct from that of acquisition. 
11 has to provide a stock of requisites for the household; and the 
different methods by which this is done produce different ways 
of life—the hunting , the pastoral , the agricultural , and so forth. 
Nature intends and provides the requisites for household use; 
and the acquisition of such requisites is a natural mode of 
acquisition. Property in them is limited to the amount required 
by household needs; and it is the nature of all true wealth to be 
so limited. 


1256 a § 1. We may now study generally all forms of 

« Ans totl c th us implies the justice of the slave-trade when the slaves 
slave-raid ^ barbamns e,ther ca P tured *n war or seized in the course of 
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property and the art of acquiring it,- following our normal 
method [the analytical and genetic method, which proceeds 
from the parts to the whole and from the first beginnings to 
the developed result]; for we have already seen that the slave 
is an article of property, [and this leads usi to c °" s ' d ", t 
whole institution of which he is1 part]. The first problem 
which may be raised is whether the art of acquiring property 

is identical with that of household management or is a part 

of it, or is ancillary to it; and whether, if it be ancillary, t is 
so in the sense in which the art of making shuttles is anc.Han 
to the art of weaving, or in the sense in which the art of cast 
ing bronze is ancillary to the art of sculpture Either ot 

these ancillary arts serves its master-art in a different way the 
one provides it with an instrument, and the other with 
material $ a. (By ‘material' we mean the substance from 
which a product is made: wool for instance, serves the weaver 
as the sibstance from which he produces doth . and bronze 
serves the sculptor in the same way.) ... 1 hat the an 
household management is not identiical with the art o ^cqm ’ 
ing property is obvious. It is the function of the latter simply 

to provide [either instruments or materials as the case may 

bel but it is the function of the former to use *hat has Deu 

ment] is a part of it, or a separate art altogether . one hich 
admits a divergence of views [Indeed it is.a-question uh.ch 

raises a number of issues.] § 3- If 3 "aa" sources lie 

acquisition has to consider from w a ‘ and wea J t h 

can get goods and property, and p p - different 

include many different parts [dtawn from many diffe cnt 

sources], we shall first have to consider [these parts 
we can consider acquisition as a whole; we stall have to as j 
whether farming is a part of the art of acquisiti , 
separate art : indeed we Shall have to ask ‘^^..00 .goner- 
ally, in regard to all modes of occupation and 

i Sec the note at the end of the chapter. 
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concerned with the provision of subsistence. § 4. This leads 
to a further observation. There are a number of different 
modes of subsistence; and the result is a number of different 
ways of life, both in the animal world and the human. It is 
impossible to live without means of subsistence; and in the 
animal world we may notice that differences in the means of 
subsistence have produced consequent differences in ways of 
life. § 5. Some animals live in herds, and others are scattered 
in isolation, according as they find it convenient for the pur¬ 
pose of getting subsistence—some of them being carnivorous, 
some herbivorous, and some, again, omnivorous. 1 Nature 
has thus distinguished their ways of life, with a view to their 
greater comfort and their better attainment of what they 
need: indeed, as the same sort of food is not naturally agree¬ 
able to all the members of a class, and as different sorts suit 
different species, we also find different ways of life even inside 
the class of carnivorous animals—and equally in that of the 
herbivorous—distinguishing species from species. § 6. What 
is true of animals is also true of men. Their ways of life also 
differ considerably. The most indolent are the pastoral 
nomads. They acquire a subsistence from domestic animals, 
at their leisure, and without any trouble; and as it is necessary 
for their flocks to move for the sake of pasturage, they also 
are forced to follow in their tracks and to cultivate what may 
be called a living and moving farm. § 7. There are others 
who live by hunting; and of these, again, there are different 
kinds, according to their different modes of hunting. Some 
live by being freebooters: 2 some, who live near lakes and 
marshes and rivers, or by a sea which is suitable for the pur¬ 
pose, gain a livelihood by fishing; others live by hunting birds 
or wild animals. Most men, however, derive their livelihood 
from the soil, and from cultivated plants. 


1 The implication appears to be that carnivorous animals are solitary 
and herbivorous live together. 

2 It is curious to find freebooting or piracy regarded as on the same 
footing with a pastoral or fanning life, and as a mode of acquisition 
dependent on the freebooter's own labour. But piracy was a tolerated 
pursuit in the eastern Mediterranean (on something like the same footing 
as trade) down to Aristotle s time, and indeed later. Pompey had to deal 
with the* pirates of the Levant as late as 67 n.c. 
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S 8 The different ways of life (at any rate if we take into 
account only those who follow an occupation dependent on 
S own labours, and do not provide themselves with sub¬ 
sistence Tat the expense of others] by exchange and petty trade) 

some combine the pastoral way o Me ~ * 

others combine farming with the life of the c ase ano 

their offspring is born, bring or a cas e 

to support it until it can provide fo itself m 

with insects which reproduce 

hTvTfoVdfofthe'ir'offspHng in themselves, for a certain time, 
° f § nlpfSt if evident that thc " 

for food at birth, and during gro\ >1 a j so ma de for 

that we must believe 

adults. Plants exist to give s^s stence to ^ domcsticalcd| 

to give it to men. Animals, v\l y 

serve for use as well as for food .wild amma^too, in ^ 

cases if not in all, serve to furnib orov ision of clothing 

but also with other comforts; sue P as naturc makes 

and similar aids to life. § 12 . k have been 

nothing purposeless or in vain, ^ ^ foHoWS that t h c art 
made by nature for the sake of m • j t ; s directed to 

of war is in some sense [that is to sa>, natural mode 

gaining the means of subsistence tom an ma s to ^ 
of acquisition. Hunting is a part ot that 
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ought to be practised—not only against wild animals, but 
also against human beings who are intended by nature to be 
ruled by others and refuse to obey that intention because 

war of this order is naturally just. 

§ 13. It follows that one form of acquisition [i.e. what may 
be called the ‘hunting’ form] is naturally a part of the art of 
household management. It is a form of acquisition which 
the manager of a household must either find ready to hand, 
or himself provide and arrange, because it ensures a supply 
of objects, necessary for life and useful to the association of 
the polis or the household, which are capable of being stored. 1 
§ 14. These are the objects which may be regarded as con¬ 
stituting true wealth. [True wealth has a limit of size, 
determined by the purpose of the association it serves]; and 
the amount of household property which suffices for a good 
life is not unlimited, nor of the nature described by Solon 
in the verse, 

‘There is no bound to wealth stands fixed for men.’ 

§15. There is a bound fixed [for the property needed by the 
art of household management], as is also the case in the means 
required by the other arts. All the instruments needed by 
all the arts are limited, both in number and size, by the 
requirements of the art they serve; and u c akh may be defined 
as a number of instruments used in a household or state [and 
needed for their respective ‘arts’]. 

It is thus clear that there is a natural art of acquisition which 
has to be practised by managers of households and states¬ 
men; and the reason for its existence is also clear [the reason 
being that it is natural for man to acquire what is naturally 
provided for his use]. 

Note on the different semes of ‘ chrematistic' 

The art of acquisition, or ‘chrematistic’, is treated by Aristotle, 
in the next four chapters (cc. vm-xi), not only in connexion with 

1 We may note that though he is speaking of the household only, in 
the beginning of the sentence, Aristotle also includes the polis at the end. 
‘Economy’, as we have noticed, though it literally means onlv household 
management, is treated by him in its political as well as its domestic 
aspect; see the note at the end of this chapter. 
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the household, but also in connexion with the polis. Under this 
head he may be said to attempt to state the elements of economics , 
and to deaUDOth with ‘domestic’ and with political economy. I 
his technical use of the term ‘chrematistic’, we may note, as Newman 

arc'd frect ed'imere 1 y"to^selfis^mo n e*t a ry gain. (3) Somctimes-but 
state. 


Chapter IX 

The ‘art of acquisition', as a way of acquiring property distinct 
from the natural way of the household. It originates in exchange, 
when exchange is conducted through the medium of currency and 
for profit. The view thus arises that the art of acquisition i 
specially concerned with accumulating a fund of currency But 
there is a contrary view that currency ,s a mere coirvcUon and 
not the true object of the art of acquisition This contiaiy new 
Zs it truth There is a natural form of the art of «cqu,sit<>n, 
which ii not distinct from, but a part of, the art of househM 

management. This natural form of acquisi therefore 

accumulation not of currency, but of true wealth-and therefore 

not at the infinite> but at the finite. 

§ .. But there is a second form of the general art of getting 
property which is particularly called, and which it is just to 
callfhhe art of acquisition'. It is the characteristics of a 
this second form which lead to the opinion that there is no 
limit to wealth and property. There are many who hold this 

second form of the art of getting proper y . | las 

with the other form previously mentioned, becau 

affinities with it. In fact it is not identica , a ) natural" 
far removed. The other form previously mentione^d isnaturaL 

this second form is not natural, but is rather the p 

certain sort of experience and skill. , e 

§ 2. We may start our discussion of this form 
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following point of view. All articles of property have two 
possible uses. Both of these uses belong to the article as such, 
but they do not belong to it in the same manner, or to the 
same extent. The one use is proper and peculiar to the article 
concerned; the other is not. We may take a shoe as an 
example. It can be used both for wearing and for exchange. 
Both of these uses are uses of the shoe as such. § 3. Even the 
man who exchanges a shoe, in return for money or food, with 
a person who needs the article, is using the shoe as a shoe; 
but since the shoe has not been made for the purpose of being 
exchanged, the use which he is making of it is not its proper 
and peculiar use. The same is true of all other articles of 
property. §4. Exchange is possible in regard to them all: 
it arises from the natural facts of the case, and is due to some 
men having more, and others less, than suffices for their 
needs. We can thus see that retail trade [which buys from 
others to sell at a profit] is not naturally a part of the art of 
acquisition. If that were the case, it would only be necessary 
to practise exchange to the extent that sufficed for the needs 


of both parties [and not to the extent of the making of profit 
by one of the parties at the expense of the other]. 

§ 5. In the first form of association, which is the household, 
it is obvious that there is no purpose to be served by the art 
of exchange. Such a purpose only emerged when the scope 
of association had already been extended [until it issued in 
the village]. The members of the household had shared all 
things in common: the members of the village, separated 
from one another [in a number of different households], had at 
their disposal a number of different things, which they had to 
exchange with one another, as need arose, by way of barter- 
much as many uncivilized tribes still do to this day. § f). On 
this basis things which are useful are exchanged themselves, 
and directly, for similar useful things, but the transaction does 
not go any farther [that is to say, no money is involved]; 
wine, tor instance, is given or taken, in return for wheat,’ 
and other similar commodities are similarly bartered for one 
another. \\ hen used in this way, the art of exchange is not 
contrary to nature, nor in any way a form of the art of acquisi- 
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tion [in the second sense of that term defined at the beginning 
of this chapter]. Exchange simply served [in its first begin¬ 
nings] to satisfy the natural requirements of sufficiency. § 7. 
None the less it was from exchange, as thus practised, that 
the art of acquisition [in its second sense] developed, in the 
sort of way we might reasonably expect. [Distant transactions 
were the cause.] The supply of men’s needs came to depend 
on more foreign sources, as men began to import for them¬ 
selves what they lacked, and to export what they had in 
superabundance; and in this way the use of a money currency 
was inevitably instituted. § 8. The reason for this institution 
of a currency was that all the naturally necessary commodities 
were not easily portable; and men therefore agreed, for the 
purpose of their exchanges, to give and receive some com¬ 
modity [i.e. some form of more or less precious metalJ which 
itself belonged to the category of useful things and possessed 
the advantage of being easily handled for the purpose of get¬ 
ting the necessities of life. Such commodities were iron, silver, 
and other similar metals. At first their value was simply de¬ 
termined by their size and weight ; but finally a stamp was 
imposed on the metal which, serving as a definite indication 
of the quantity, would save men the trouble of determining 

the value on each occasion. 1 

I2S7 b & o. When, in this way, a currency had once been 
instituted, there next arose, from the necessary process of 
exchange [i.e. exchange between commodities, with money 
serving merely as a measure], the other form of the art of 
acquisition, which consists in retail trade [con uc e 
profit]. 2 At first, we may allow, it was perhaps practised in 

1 The account of monev or currency here given may be compared with 

that in the Ethics, Book V. c. v: ‘All goods must be measured b> some 
one thing. Now this unit is really demand which bring* and HoWs all 
goods together ... but money has become, by virtue of co bears 

of representative of demand. 'I hat is why it as ‘ nature • 

(“numismatic”): it exists by law or convention (nomos), and no > ‘ 1 

and we have the power of changing or cancelling its \a c j ways 

-Money suffers the same vicissitudes as goods: its value is^ ^ ^ o > $ 

constant; but it is steadier than the values ofgoods. I * possibility of 
must be priced in money; for then there will always be the po ib.l.ty 

exchange and with it of association between man and man 

2 Sec the note at the end of this chapter. 
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a simple way [that is to say, money was still regarded as a 
measure, and not treated as a source of profit]: but in process 
of time, and as the result of experience, it was practised with 
a more studied technique, which sought to discover the 
sources from which, and the methods by which, the greatest 
profit could be made. § 10. The result has been the emer¬ 
gence of the view that the art of acquisition is specially con¬ 
cerned with currency, and that its function consists in an 
ability to discover the sources from which a fund of money 
can be derived. In support of this view it is urged that the 
art is one which produces wealth and money; indeed those 
who hold the view often assume that wealth is simply a fund 
of currency, on the ground that the art of acquisition (in the 
form of retail trade for profit) is concerned with currency. 
§11. In opposition to this view there is another which is 
sometimes held. On this view currency is regarded as a sham, 
and entirely a convention. Naturally and inherently (the 
supporters of the view argue) a currency is a nonentity; for 
it those who use a currency give it up in favour of another, 
that currency is worthless, and useless for any of the necessary 
purposes of life. A man rich in currency (they proceed to 
urge) will often be at a loss to procure the necessities of 
subsistence; and surely it is absurd that a thing should be 
counted as wealth which a man may possess in abundance, 
and yet none the less die of starvation—like Midas in the 
fable, when everything set before him was turned at once into 
gold through the granting of his own avaricious prayer. 

§ 12. Basing themselves on these arguments, those who 
hold this latter view try to find a dilferent conception of wealth 
[from that which identifies it with a fund of currency] and a 
different conception of the art of acquisition [from that which 
makes it specially concerned with currency]. They are right 
in making the attempt. The [natural] art of acquisition, and 
natural wealth, are different. The [natural] form of the art 
of acquisition is connected with the management of the house¬ 
hold [which in turn is connected with the general acquisition 
of oil the resources needed for its life]; but the other form is 
a matter only of retail trade, and it is concerned only with 
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getting a fund .“erU 

Z beheld » “m on the power of currency, for currency 
is the starting-point, as it is also the goal, of exchange. 

& if It is a further point of difference that the wealth pro- 
Led by this latter form of the art of aequismon is unlmrhed 

[In this respect the ^ °f acqutsmon, m ns reud form,^ 

analogous to other ^"ofthfp'Luction of health, and 
recognizes no limit in res P ec . P t of the production 
the arts generally admit no im ‘' P ; d to ,h e greatest 

sort we have mentioned [i.e. we acquisition 

and the mere acquisition of money. § ‘4; B u t the acq 

of wealth by the art limit; and 

with the art of acquisition in its retail , wealth, 

the object of that art is not an unlimited amou^ ^ ^ 

It would thus appear, if we oo actual exper j e nce, how- 
that all wealth must have a lim . are engaged 

ever, we see the opposite happening^ without any 

in acquisition increase their lund ot currency 

limit or pause. ,. . „ .• c : n t | lc close con- 

§ 15. The cause of this contradiction he m the ci^ 

nexion between the two dlt ? ereI ^ f T e reta n trader]. They 
of the householder, and that e objects and 

overlap because they are both .an » g along 

acting in the same field of wjuwuon bur m u la- 
different lines-the object of the one being simply ac^ ^ ^ 

* Wealth produced by the because it has 

of the art of household managemen , jj Wealth produced by the 

only to serve the actual needs of the househ d any object 

other and unnatural form of acquisition is not 

which it serves. r wealth is the sum of what in 

* i.e., in the light of thc (Jf ™ ra l needs of the household, and 

needed for thc subsistence and the genera 

is limited by those needs. (Newman s notes.) 
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tion, and that of the other something quite different. This 
overlap of the two modes explains 1 why some men believe 
that mere accumulation is the object of household manage¬ 
ment ; and in the strength of that belief they stick to the idea 
that they must keep their wealth in currency untouched, or 
increase it indefinitely. § 16. But the fundamental cause of 
this state of mind is men’s anxiety about livelihood, rather 
than about well-being; 1258 a and since their desire for that 
is unlimited, their desire for the things that produce it is 
equally unlimited. Even those who do aim at well-being seek 
the means of obtaining physical enjoyments; and, as what 
they seek appears to depend on the activity of acquisition, 
they are thus led to occupy themselves wholly in the making 
of money. This is the real reason why the other and lower 
form of the art of acquisition has come into vogue. § 17. Be¬ 
cause enjoyment depends on [the possession of] a superfluity, 
men address themselves to the art which produces the super¬ 
fluity necessary to enjoyment; and if they cannot get what 
they want by the use of that art—i.e. the art of acquisition— 
they attempt to do so by other means, using each and every 
capacity 2 in a way not consonant with its nature. The proper 
function of courage, for example, is not to produce money 
but to give confidence. The same is true of military and 
medical ability: neither has the function of producing money: 
the one has the function of producing victory, and the other 
that of producing health. § 18. But those of whom we are 
speaking turn all such capacities into forms of the art of 
acquisition, as though to make money were the one aim and 
everything else must contribute to that aim. 

We have thus discussed the unnecessary form of the art of 
acquisition: we have described its nature, and we have ex¬ 
plained why men need [or think that they need] its services. 

1 But, as Newman notes, Aristotle argues a little later (in the next 
section, § 16) that the explanation is not so much this overlap of two modes 
as a deeper cause—that is to say, a misconception of the purpose of life 
and of the nature of well-being. 

J Capacity , as the next sentence makes clear, includes both moral 
qualities, such as courage, and professional abilities such as those of the 
soldier or doctor. 
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We have also discussed the necessary form: we have shown 
that it is different from the other, and is naturally a branch 
of the art of household management, concerned with the 
provision of [a due amount] of subsistence, and not, there¬ 
fore, unlimited in its scope, as the other form is, but subject 

to definite bounds. 


Note on 1 chrematistic' in the sense of money-making 
‘Chrematistic’, or the art or acquisition is a term used b Y Aristotle 
in various senses: see the note at the end of c. VIII. Here the other 
form’, which he proceeds to discuss, is money-making proper where 
monetary gain is the object. It is distinguished from the form■ (where 
no actual money-making is involved but a gain >s none the less 
made) in which the object is simply the exchange ofcommodities. 
This latter form is sound or natural ‘chrematistic : the other form 
is perverted or unsound. It should be noted that, in the Gree , 
‘chrematistic’ means not the making of money. but the acquis.tion 
of things (chremata). At the same time it should also be noted that 
chremata is a term which, though it primarily means things, tends 
to imply the notion of money (‘an ambiguous word, often meaning 
money and always suggestive of it’, Newman, n, p. i» 7 )- 


Chapter X 

Household management is concerned with the use , and not {except 
in the way of general supervision) with the acquisition , of 
property; generally the householder should be able to count on 
nature supplying the means he needs. Acqumtum for acquisition s 
sake shows its worst side in usury, which makes barren metal 

breed. 

§ .. The argument of the last chapter provides a clear 
solution to the problem which we originally raised :■ Does 
the art of acquisition belong to the province of the manager 
of the household and the statesman [and is it thus a part of, or 
otherwise connected with, their art] ? Or is it outside 

' Sec § . of chapter VIII, where die Question was rinsed whether the 

SSSS ,SS^l^^uS&,Se,of,cono ro ,- 

tends to be political as well as domestic. 

$067 D 
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province, and should property be regarded as something on 
which they can simply count [and with the acquisition of 
which they need not concern themselves] ?’ It may be urged, 
in favour of the second alternative, that just as the art of the 
statesman does not produce human stock, but counts on its 
being supplied by nature and proceeds to use her supply, so 
nature must also provide the physical means of subsistence— 
the land, or sea, or whatever it be. Then, and upon that 
basis, it is the province of the householder to manage properly 
the means which are ready to his hand. § 2. It is not the 
business of the art of weaving to produce wool, but to use it, 
and to distinguish the sorts of wool which are good and suit¬ 
able from those which are poor and unsuitable. [The same 
principle applies to the art of household management.] If 
this were not the case, and if the art of acquisition were held 
to be a part of the art of household management, the question 
might be raised why the art of medicine should not equally 
be held to be a part; and it might be argued that the members 
of a household must needs have health, in the same way as 
they must needs have life or any of the other necessaries. § 3. 
The reasonable view of the issue thus raised is that there is 
a sense [that of general supervision] in which the manager of 
a household or a ruler is bound to see to the health of the 
members of his household or state; but there is another sense 
[that of actual treatment] in which they have no obligation, 
and doctors alone are concerned. Similarly, in the matter of 
property, there is a sense in which it is the business of the 
manager of a household to see to its acquisition; but in 
another sense that is not his business, and acquisition belongs 
to an ancillary art. & 

On a general view, as we have already noticed, a supplv of 
property should be ready to hand [as a provision of nature]. 
It is the business of nature to furnish subsistence for each 
bemg brought into the world; and this is shown by the fact 
that the offspring of animals always gets nourishment from 
the residuum of the matter that gives it its birth * & 4 The 
natural form, therefore, of the art of acquisition is always, 

1 This is a point already made in c. vm, § 10. 
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and in all cases, acquisition from fruits and animals. That 
art, as we have said, has two forms: one which is connected 
with retail trade, and another which is connected with the 
management of the household. Of these two forms, the 
latter is necessary and laudable; the former is a method of 
exchange which is justly censured, because 1258 b the gain 
in which it results is not naturally made [from plants and 
animals], but is made at the expense of other men. The trade 
of the petty usurer [the extreme example of that form of the 
art of acquisition which is connected with retail trade] is 
hated most, and with most reason: it makes a profit from 
currency itself, instead of making it from the process [i.e. or 
exchange] which currency was meant to serve. § 5. Currency 
came into existence merely as a means of exchange; usury 
tries to make it increase [as though it were an end in itseitj. 
This is the reason why usury is called by the word we com¬ 
monly use [the word tokos, which in Greek also means breed 
or ‘offspring* 1 ]; for as the offspring resembles its parent, so 
the interest bred by money is like the principal whic 1 ree s 
it, and [as a son is styled by his father’s name, so] it may be 
called ‘currency the son of currency . Hence we can un er 
stand why, of all modes of acquisition, usury is the most 


unnatural. 2 

1 Shakespeare thus speaks of interest as a •breed for barren metal , 
when he makes Antonio ask Shylock ^ , akc 

A breed for barren metal of his friendl? the 

* Aristotle’s condemnation of ‘chrcmatistic , an . economic 

lending of money at interest, may be connecw-d with the economic 

development of Athens during the fourth century. p ^ ‘ cx j’ stence • 

made loans to merchants from their funds, were o' ‘market 

and the Athenian banks were making Athens the p P . ^ j 

of Greece. The creation of new capital part.culady fostered shipping, 
made Athens ‘a mart of the world’ (sec Book : VI. c• V. § 4)■ * 1 

general development see the Cambridge Amu fit lit y, 
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THEORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

Chapter XI 1 ^ 

A practical consideration of the art of acquisition. The divisions 
of that art which may be made on practical grounds. Instances 
of the successful practice of the art , especially by the creation of 

monopolies. 

§ i. We have now discussed sufficiently that part of our 
subject [i.e. the art of acquisition] which is related to pure 
knowledge: it remains to consider the part which is related 
to actual use. All subjects of this nature may be treated 
liberally in theory, but have to be handled in practice as.cir- 
cumstances demand. 1 he parts of the art of acquisition which 
are of actual use are the following. The first is an experience 
of farm-stock. We have to know which are the most profitable 
breeds, and on what soil, and with what treatment, they will 
give us the greatest profit: we have to know, for example, the 
right way of stocking horses, or cattle, or sheep, or any other 
kind of farm-stock. § 2. (Only experience can tell us how 
different breeds compare with one another in point of profit, 
or what breeds are most paying on what sorts of soil: for 
some breeds thrive on one sort of soil, and some on another 
sort.) Other useful parts of the art of acquisition are ex¬ 
perience in cultivation, not only of cornland but also of land 
planted with vines and olives; experience in bee-keeping; and 
experience in the rearing of such fish and fowl as may help 
to provide subsistence. § 3. These are the parts and the 
original elements of the art of acquisition in its soundest and 
properest form [which consists in production]. We now come 
to exchange [as a second part or form of the art of acquisition]. 
This includes, first and foremost, commerce (which is divided 
into the three operations of the provision of a ship, the carriage 

1 This chapter, as Newman notes, differs in some respects from those 
preceding it, and its argument cannot be altogether squared with that ot 
the previous chapters. It differs, for example, from the three previous 
chapters (cc. vm-x) in the account given of ‘chrematistich Some of it may 
possibly be an addition, which has not altogether been reduced to 
harmony with its context. The whole chapter—alike in its practical trend 
and in its collection of instances—is more akin to the Oeconomica (which 
is not an Aristotelian treatise) than it is to the Politics. 
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of freight, and offering for sale—operations which differ 
from one another in the sense that some have a greater margin 
of safety, and others a greater margin of profit); it includes, 
in the second place, investment at interest; and it also in¬ 
cludes, in the third place, service for hire. § 4 - l hl J last 
part of exchange [service for hire] is partly a matter of ski e 

craftsmen in the mechanical arts, and P ar jy °... UI }V ® 
workers who can render only the service of bodily labour 
A third form of the art of acquisition 1 is a form mtermediat 
between the first and second; for it possesses elements both 
of the first, or natural, form, and of the form which consists 
in exchange. It is concerned with things extracted from the 
earth [metals] or with products of the earth which bear no 
fruit but are still of use [trees used for timber]; and we may 
thus cite, as examples, the industries of lumbering and mining. 

§ 5. Mining, in its turn, has many forms, because there 
many species of metals extracted from the earth. 

A general account has notv been given of the various forms 
of acquisition: to consider them minutely, and in detaih 

might be useful for practical purposes; but “ d " e “ “ P h 
them would be in poor taste. § 6. Suffice it to say that the 
occupations which require most skill are those in which there 
is least room for chance: the meanest are those in‘ most 

damage is done to physique: the most scrvi e noble 

which most use is made of physical streng • ‘^ 

are those in which there is least need for the exercise 

S °§ d 7 n There are books on these subjects by several writers: 
1259 a Charetides of Paros and Apollodorus of Lemnos have 
written on the cultivation of cornland and ‘and planted with 
vines and olives: others have written on other themes, ^ 

who is interested should study these su jec s NS , f t j ie 
these writings. A collection ought also to be made of the 

scattered stories about the ways in which djffer^ 

have succeeded in making a fortune. § • Vhrre : s f or 
to those who value the art of acquisition^ [s 

example, the story which is told of I hales o 

« See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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a story about a scheme for making money, which is fathered 
on Thales owing to his reputation for wisdom; but it involves 
a principle of general application. § 9. He was reproached 
for his poverty, which was supposed to show the uselessness 
of philosophy; but observing from his knowledge of meteoro- 
logy (so the story goes) that there was likely to be a heavy 
crop of olives [next summer], and having a small sum at his 
command, he paid down earnest-money, early in the year, for 
the hire of all the olive-presses in Miletus and Chios; and he 
managed, in the absence of any higher offer, to secure them 
at a low rate. When the season came, and there was a sudden 
and simultaneous demand for a number of presses, he let out 
the stock he had collected at any rate he chose to fix; and 
making a considerable fortune he succeeded in proving that 
it is easy for philosophers to become rich if they so desire, 
though it is not the business which they are really about. 
§ 10. The story is told as showing that Thales proved his own 
wisdom; but, as we have said, the plan he adopted—which 
was, in effect, the creation of a monopoly—involves a principle 
which can be generally applied in the art of acquisition. Some 
states, therefore, as well as individuals, adopt this resource 
when in need of money: they establish, for instance, a mono¬ 
poly in provisions. §11. [But state monopolies may clash 
with private.] In Sicily a man with whom a sum of money had 
been deposited bought up all the iron from the ironworks; 
and afterwards, when retailers came from their shops to get 
a supply, he was the only seller from whom they could buy. 
He did not raise the price to any great extent; but he gained, 
none the less, a profit of a hundred talents on an outlay of 
fifty. § 12. This speculation came to the notice of Dionysius, 
the ruler of Syracuse, and he ordered the man to leave the 
city, though he allowed him to take his gains: the reason 
was his discovery of a way of making profit which was in¬ 
jurious to the interests of Dionysius himself. Yet his idea 
was simply the same as that of Thales; and what both of them 
did was merely to establish a private monopolv. § 13. But a 
knowledge ol these methods is useful to statesmen as well [as 
private persons]: states—like households, but to an even 
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greater extent—are often in want of financial resources and in 
need of more ways of gaining them. This is the reason why 
some of those who adopt a political career confine their 
political activity to matters of finance. 


Note on the account in c. xi of the senses of 'chrematistic' 

It has been already noticed, in the first note to this chapter .hat 
Aristotle Gives in it a somewhat different account of chrematistic 
and "slons. The classification of the different dtvts.ons of 
•chrematistic' which appears in the previous chapters (v n has 
already been explained in the note at the end of c. ^ 

present chapter the classification of the different ^v^ons ^ (O ff^e 
soundest and properest form’ which consists in dealing w ith farm 
stock, arable cultivation, bee-keeping, and the 1 ik , ( )' 
which cons,sts in =xchan 8 ^ t “xchate; < 3 >" 

consists, somewhat curiously, in lumbering an 

which certainly have" dement of, he 

acquisition, but m which it is unncu , these industries 

second or ‘exchange’ form (unless one assumes hat these industries 

produce for exchange, and not for immediate use). 


Chapter XII 

4. Marriage, Parenthood, and the general management of the 

household. The nature of marital authority winch is 

exercised by a statesman over his fellow ci t~en. subjects 

parental authority, which is like that of a king ozer his subjects. 

§ 1. We said, in a previous passage,- that there 

parts of the art of household management-^ 

we have already spoken, being the art of controllingsl^e^ 

the second, the art of exercising paternal autho y, ^ ^ 

third, that of exercising marital authority. Jl f 

remain to be discussed, and to be discussed separately 
while the head of the household rules over b h ' ^nd 
children, and rules over both as free members of fh^ouse^ 

1 This previous passage comes in c. ill, "which includes the 

(after a long passage on property and pr three integral elements 

four chapters viii-xi) to the cons^eratum o chapters on 

of the household which he had begun to discuss in 

slavery, iv-VIl. 
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hold, he exercises a different sort of rule in either case. 
1259 b His rule over his wife is like that of a statesman over 
fellow citizens; his rule over his children is like that of a 
monarch over subjects. The male is naturally fitter to com¬ 
mand than the female, except where there is some departure 
from nature; and age and maturity are similarly fitter to 
command than youth and immaturity. § 2. In most cases 
where rule of the statesman’s sort is exercised there is an 
interchange of ruling and being ruled [which does not occur 
in regard to husband and wife]: the members of a political 
association aim by their very nature at being equal and differ¬ 
ing in nothing. Even so, and in spite of this aim, it is none 
the less true that when one body of citizens is ruling, and the 
other is being ruled, the former desires to establish a difference 
—in outward forms, in modes of address, and in titles of 
respect—which may remind us of the saying of Amasis about 
his foot-pan. 1 The relation of the male to the female is perma¬ 
nently that in which the statesman [temporarily] stands to 
his fellow citizens. § 3. Paternal rule over children, on the 
other hand, is like that of a king over his subjects. The male 
parent is in a position of authority both in virtue of the 
affection to which he is entitled and by right of his seniority; 
and his position is thus in the nature of royal authority. 
Homer, therefore, was right and proper in using the invoca¬ 
tion 

Father of Gods and of men 

to address Zeus, who is king of them all. A king ought to be 
naturally superior to his subjects, and yet of the same stock 
as they are; and this is the case with the relation of age to 
youth, and of parent to child. 


Amasis, who from being a subject had become a ruler, had a golden 
toot-pan made from the image of a god, which the Egyptians proceeded 
to reverence greatly He seized on the analogy, in an aJdress to his sub¬ 
jects. lie had fared himself, he told them, like this foot-pan; as it had 
been merely a utensil, and then had become an object of reverence, so 
he had been merely a subject, and now had become a king, entitled to 
honour and respect (Herodotus II. 172). 
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Chapter XIII 

The art of household management is a moral art , aiming at the 
moral goodness of the members of the household; and this is true 
in regard to slaves as -well as to other members. The goodness of 
the head of the household has a quality of its oicn: the different 
classes of members have also different qualities of goodness. This 
is part of a general law that goodness is relative to function, and 
that it is the function of some to guide, and of others to be guided 
—andguided, too, in different ways. The master s duty of < - 
ing the slaves of the household. The subjects of 
parenthood {only briefly mentioned in the previous ch f e ^ ar ^ 
to be reserved for future treatment, in connexion "****£' 
and the proper mode of its government (Book VII, cc. x\ . )• 

$ 1 It is clear from the previous argument that the business 

of household management is concerned more ™th human 
beings than it is with inanimate property,' that 1 is wnwwi 
more 8 with the good condition of human bemgs than xuth a 
good condition of property (which is what we= call l «ea 1th), 
and, finally, that it is concerned more -*th the goodness of 
the free members of the household than with that of slaves. 

§ 2. Here a preliminary question may be raised R* 
the slave. Has he any ‘goodness’ beyond that 0 * 
his function as an instrument and performing his 
vice-any goodness of a higher value, such as bdongs to 
temperance 8 fortitude, justice and the rest of such moral 

qualities? 2 Or has he no ‘goodness outside the 

* Aristotle has, it is true, dealt largely with inanim^e 
the head of the art of acquisitior. ir. the f of ac P quisition j s not a part 
mam conclusions still remain. (1) that . •economy') in the 

of household management (or what the Greeks ^ pcr$ons of the 

same sense as the personal exercise o • . oarts 0 f the household, 

slave, the wife, and the child; (2) that^ ^ r^naBem-n., arc .he 
which are the material of the householder i arton m ^ anJ p;ircnt 

three personal relations of master and sla\ • *. lsc hold management is 

and child ; and (3) that the essence of the »« dTus. in the las. 

to make these three relations as good as p * G f t hat word, 

resort, moral, and not ‘economic ,, in the mo . Q rec k virtues, hut 

2 Aristotle enumerates three of the four . cnts himsc |f with an 
instead of enumerating the fourth (W isdo > f h slave, since he 

•etcetera’. It would be difficult to predicate wisdom ot tne 
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bodily services he renders? §3. Either alternative presents 
difficulties. If slaves have a ‘goodness’ of the higher sort, in 
what respect will they differ from freemen ? If they have not, 
it is a surprising thing: they are human beings, with a share 
in reason [and we should naturally expect them to have the 
higher goodness of reasoning beings]. But the question thus 
raised in regard to the slave may be asked almost equally in 
regard to the wife and the child. Can they have ‘goodness’ [of 
the higher sort]? Must a wife be ‘good’, in the sense of 
temperate, and brave, and just? Should a child be called 
licentious or temperate ? Is the answer Yes, or must it be No ? 

§ 4. [Before we can give any answer, we must carry the 
argument further:] we must raise the question [not in parti¬ 
cular cases, but] in a general form. Is the goodness of those 
who naturally rule the same as the goodness of those who are 
naturally ruled, or does it differ? If we say that both of them 
ought to share in the nobility of goodness, 1 why should one 
of them permanently rule, and the other be permanently 
ruled ? The difference between them cannot be simply a 
difference of degree [which would admit of their both sharing 
in that nobility, though to a different extent]: the difference 
between ruler and ruled is one of kind, and degree has nothing 
to do with the matter. § 5. If, on the other hand, we say that 
one of them ought, and the other ought not, to share, we 
commit ourselves to a strange view. How can the ruler rule 
properly, or the subject be properly ruled, unless they are both 
temperate and just? Anyone who is licentious or cowardly 
will utterly fail to do his duty. 1260 a The conclusion which 
clearly emerges is that both classes [the ruled as well as the 
ruler] must share in goodness, but that there must be different 
kinds of goodness [one for the ruler and one for the ruled]— 
just as there are also different kinds of goodness among dif¬ 
ferent classes of the ruled. 

§ 6. 'Fhe view here suggested [that the ruler and the ruled 

‘participates in reason to the extent of apprehending it in another, though 
destitute of it himself’ (c. v, § 9). 

1 The Greek word— Kalokagathia —means literally the quality of one 
who is both handsome and good, and was originally applied to the charac¬ 
ter of the 'complete gentleman’. 
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have separate kinds of goodness] takes us straight to the 
nature of the soul. The soul has naturally two elements, a 
ruling and a ruled; and each has its different goodness, one 
belonging to the rational and ruling element, and the other 
to the irrational and ruled. What is true of the soul is evidently 
also true of the other cases [i.e. those of the household and the 
state]; and we may thus conclude that it is a general law 
that there should be naturally ruling elements and elements 
naturally ruled.* § 7- [Just because there is a general law 
operative in many spheres, there are different modes of its 
operation, according to the sphere in which it opera es -] 
rule of the freeman over the slave is one kind of rule; that of 
the male over the female another; that of the grown man over 
the child another still. It is true that all these persons [free¬ 
man and slave, male and female, the grown man an 
child] possess in common the different parts o t le s * 
they possess them in different ways.* 1 he slave is entirely 
without the faculty of deliberation; the female indeed possesses 
it, but in a form which remains inconclusive; and if chi dr 
also possess it, it is only in an immature urm. § • 
true [of their possessing the different parts o 1 ] , 

similarly be held to be true of their possessing g 

ness: they must all share in it, but not in the same ^y-eac 
sharing only to the extent required for the discharge of h. 
or her function. The ruler, accordingly, must possess 

1 Aristotle here appears to argue in a back from the 

persons to the relation of the elements in the » f ns ]* ut t he 
relation of the elements in the soul to the re a ^ subordinatlon; 

centre of the circle is the general principle o 

cf. c. V of this book, §§ 1-7. , , f h sou i j s given later in the 

2 A full account of the different parts of Aristotle is here con- 

Politics (Book VII, c. xiv). The ‘parts with which An . I 

cemed are simply the rational and mling clement, and the .rr. 

ruled element, which are mentioned in the pre.i has j n 

1 A difficulty here arises in Aristotle’s argument If the sHvc ^ ^ 

him both of the different parts of the soul, th irrational part? 

irrational, why should he be treated as if he ha y - on;| | c .| c ment 
The answer which Aristotle gives (cf. c. v, § 9) is j‘ ou t alternative 

in the slave, while inadequate for his own ^"JSSdSwiter of his 
courses of action, enables him to understand spite of the 

master’s commands to follow a given course of action. But in spi 

answer, some discrepancy remains. 
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goodness in its full and perfect form [i.e. the form based 
on rational deliberation], because his function, regarded abso¬ 
lutely and in its full nature, demands a master-artificer, and 
reason is such a master-artificerbut all other persons need 
only possess moral goodness to the extent required of them 
[by their particular position]. § 9. It is thus clear that while 
moral goodness is a quality of all the persons mentioned, the 
fact still remains that temperance—and similarly fortitude 
and justice—are not, as Socrates held, 2 the same in a woman 
as they are in a man. Fortitude in the one, for example, is 
shown in connexion with ruling; in the other, it is shown in 
connexion with serving; and the same is true of the other 
forms of goodness. 

§ 10. This conclusion also emerges clearly when we examine 

the subject more in detail, and in its different divisions [i.e. 
if we consider the nature of goodness separately in women, 
children, and slaves]. To speak in general terms, and to 
maintain that goodness consists in ‘a good condition of the 
soul’, or in ‘right action’, or in anything of the kind, is to be 
guilty of self-deception. Far better than such general defini¬ 
tions is the method of simple enumeration of the different 
forms of goodness, as followed by Gorgias. §11. We must 
therefore hold that what the poet Sophocles said of woman 

A modest silence is a woman’s crown ^ 

[a saying which implies that there is a special form of good¬ 
ness for women] contains a general truth—but a truth which 
does not apply to men. [Children, again, have their own 
special form of goodness]; a child is immature, and his good¬ 
ness is therefore obviously not a matter of his relation to his 
present self, but of his relation to the end [which he will attain 

1 The argument may be elucidated from an analogy cited by Newman 
in his note. The function of healing is regarded 'absolutely anil in its full 
nature’ when it is ascribed to the physician who directs and superintends 
healing as a master-artificer; it is regarded ‘only in a qualified wav’ when 
it is ascribed to a subordinate who executes his directions. When we 
consider the ruler’s function in the light of this analogy we see that it 
requires (1) the full power of reason, which includes the deliberative 
faculty, and (2) the lull form of moral goodness which that supplies 

i The reference is to the argument of Plato’s dialogue, the Mato 72-3 
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when mature] and to the guiding authority [of the parent, 
which prepares him for that end]. § 12. Similarly, too, the 
goodness of the slave is a matter of his relation to his master 
We laid it down, in treating of slaves, that they were useful 
for the necessary purposes of life. 1 It is clear, on that basis, 
that they need but little goodness; only so much, in tact, as 
will prevent them from falling short of their duties through 
intemperance or cowardice. If this be true [i.e. it the slave 
should have goodness to this extent], the question may be 
raised whether artisans too ought not to have goodness, seeing 
that they often fall short of their duties through intemperance. 

& H But does not the case of the artisan differ greatly from 
that of the slave? The slave is a partner in his master s life: 
the artisan is less closely attached to a master. I he extent 
of the goodness incumbent on him is proportionate to the 
extent of the servitude to which he is subject; [and this is less 
than that of the slave,] since the mechanical type of artisan 
is subject only to what may be called a limited seryitude.- 
Again [and this is another difference] 1260 b the slave belongs 
to the class of those who are naturally what they arc; but 
no shoemaker, or any other artisan, belongs to that class. 

6 14. It is therefore clear [whatever may be said of artisans 
and their employers] that the master of a household must 
produce in the slave the sort of goodness we have been dis¬ 
cussing,* and he must do so [as master and moral guardian 
and] not as a manager giving instructions about t,cu ’ 
duties. s This is the reason why we may disagree with those 

1 Cf. c. v, § 9, ‘they supply their owner with bodily help in meeting his 

da i ly TSt U , i sTsi t !he is under a servitude for the one purpose of his parti¬ 
cular task, and not (like the genuine slave) for aU PU«P°£s. 

«- . . . 

achieve their own goodness accordingly f. , coodness in the dis- 

♦ Goodness, that is to say, over and above technic. fi ^ mor a , ortlcr . 

charge of physical duties; or, in °*J* cr ’"n'be’dcle-gated; cf. the beginning 
duty of the moral guidance of slaves. 
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who are in favour of withholding reason [i.e. rational instruc¬ 
tion and admonition] from slaves, and who argue that only 
command should be employed. Admonition ought to be 
applied to slaves even more than it is to children. 

§ 15. This may serve as a sufficient discussion of these 
topics. There remain for discussion a number of questions 
—the relation of husband and wife, and that of parent and 
child; the nature of the goodness proper to each partner in 
these relations; the character of the mutual association of the 
partners, with its qualities and defects and the methods of 
attaining those qualities and escaping those defects. All these 
are questions which must be treated later in the discourses 
which deal with forms of government. [The reason for post¬ 
poning them is this.] Every household is a part of a polis. 
The society of husband and wife, and that of parents and 
children, are parts of the household. The goodness of every 
part must be considered with reference to the goodness of the 
whole. We must therefore consider the government [of the 
whole polis] before we proceed to deal with the training of 
children and women—at any rate if we hold that the goodness 
of children and women makes any difference to the goodness 
of the polis. § 16. And it must make a difference. Women 
are a half of the free population: children grow up to be 
partners in the government of the state. 

As we have already discussed some aspects of the house¬ 
hold [i.e. slaver}' and the art of acquisition], and as we are to 
discuss the rest [i.e. marriage and parenthood] at a later stage, 
we may dismiss our present inquiry as finished and make a 
new start. Let us first examine the theories of those who have 
expressed opinions about an ideal form of government. 1 

1 This paragraph seeks to make a transition between the incomplete 
Book 1 , which treats of ‘economics’, and the remaining books, which deal 
with ‘politics’ in its various forms. The paragraph as it stands may be 
the work of a later editor. In any case, there is not an easy transition from 
Book I to Book II. 

As regards the promise here made, that marriage and parenthood will 
be discussed later, it can only be said that some remarks are made on these 
themes in the last two books of the Politics , in which Aristotle sketches 
his own picture of an ideal form of government. But the remarks are only 
made incidentally, and the themes are not treated as independent themes. 



BOOK II 

REVIEW OF IDEAL STATES 


IDEAL STATES IN THEORY (cc. i-viii) 

Chapter I 

i. Plato’s Republic. Political association is a sharing: how 
much should be shared? Plato's scheme of communism. 

1260 b 27 § 1. Our purpose is to consider what form of 
political association is the ideal for those who can count upon 
the material conditions of their life being, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, just what they would themselves wish. 1 \\ e must begin 
by investigating ideal forms of government other than our 
own [i.e. other than that depicted in books vii-vm]; and we 
must investigate not only forms which are actually practised 
by states that are accounted to be well governed, but also 
forms of a different order which have been designed by 
theorists and are held in good repute. The gain 0 such a 
discussion will be twofold. In the first place, we shall dis¬ 
cover what is right, and what is useful in our field of inquiry'. 
In the second place, when we proceed to seek for something 
different from the forms of government we have investigated 
we shall not be thought to belong to the class of thinkers who 
desire at all costs to show their own ingenuity, but rather to 
have adopted our method in consequence of the defects we 

have found in existing forms. 

8 2. Our beginning must start from the point which is the 

natural starting-point of such a discussion [i.e. rom t u 
question, ‘What are the things in which the members of a 

of Book II, he only discusses the views of others about the seco 
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political association are associated, and what is the extent of 
their association ?’] One of three alternatives must be adopted. 
All the citizens must have all things in common; or they 
must have nothing in common; or they must have some 
things in common, and others not. The second alternative 
—that they should have nothing in common—is clearly im¬ 
possible : the constitution of a polis involves in itself some sort 
of association, and its members must initially be associated 
in a common place of residence. 1261 a To be fellow citi¬ 
zens is to be sharers in one state, and to have one state is 
also to have one place of residence. [There must therefore 
always be sharing in a common neighbourhood.] § 3. But 
we have still to choose between the first and the third alterna¬ 
tive. Is it better that a state which is to be well conducted 
should share in all the things in which it is possible for it to 
share, or that it should share in some things and not in others ? 
It is certainly possible [to adopt the first alternative, i.e.] that 
the citizens should share children and wives and property 
with one another. This is the plan proposed in the Republic 
of Plato, where Socrates argues for the necessity of com¬ 
munity of wives and children and community of property. 
We are thus faced by the question whether it is better to 
remain in our present condition [of separate families and 
private property] or to follow the rule of life laid down in the 
Republic. 


Chapter II 

Community of wives and children. Criticisms of the end or 
object— unity—which Plato proposes to attain by it: (a) carried 
to its logical extreme , that object would produce a one-man state; 
(b) it neglects the social differentiation necessary in a state (a 
differentiation which , even in a state of ‘equals and likes', pro¬ 
duces the distinction of governors and governed); (c) it thus 
makes self-sufficiency impossible , because self-sufficiency involves 
different elements making different contributions. 

§ 1. The establishment of a system of community of wives 
involves, among many others, two major difficulties. The 
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object for which Socrates states that it ought to be instituted 
is evidently not established by the arguments which he uses. 
Considered as a means to the end which he states as necessary 
for the polis, his scheme as set out is impracticable; and yet 
he gives no account of the lines on which it ought to be 
interpreted. 1 § 2. The object which Socrates assumes as his 
prenfiss is contained in the principle that‘the greatest possible 
unity of the whole polis is the supreme good . Yet it is obvious 
that a polis which goes on and on, and becomes "tore and 
more of a unit, will eventually cease to be a polls at all. A 
polis by its nature is some sort of aggregation: [i.e it has 
the quality of including a large number of members]. It it 
becomes lore of a unit, it will first become a houselm d 
instead of a polis, and then an individual instead of a.house¬ 
hold; for we should all call the household more °? a u "‘* 
than the polis, and the individual more of a unitthan^the 
household It follows that, even if we could, we ough 
not to achieve this object: it would be the destruction 

th6 § 3° There is a further objection Not only is the polis 
composed of a number of men: it is also compoedofdrt'emnt 
kinds of men, for similars cannot bring .^ “m'nce / 
There is a difference between a polls and a m, ^j' Z 'f > 
A military alliance, formed by its very nature for the sake ot 
the mutual help which its members can render to one anothe 
possesses utility purely in virtue of its qnanwy, and a gmat 

alliance, even if there is no difference ofA nd 
members, is like a weight which depress.. he scales more 
heavily in the balance. [A polls ^ assent,.illy different.,.t 

necessarily requires a difference o cap cments to 

members, which enables them to serve a I ^ t ) lc 
one another, and to attain a higher an 

' Two fundamental criticisms are torn5'’,brightTnJ°for a 
Platonic scheme (unity) is not P™ vc . y ns proposed for the attain- 

political association; secondly, that c no r indeed, as Aristotle r 

r . r .1 ____ cans i p of realizing it, nor uiuh«i 


B 
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mutual exchange of their different services.] 1 In this respect 
a polis will also differ from a tribe: [a tribe, like a military 
alliance, may be the stronger merely by virtue of being 
larger], provided, however, that it does not allow its members 
to be scattered in separate villages, but unites them in a con¬ 
federacy like that of Arcadia. [Unlike a mere aggregate, such 
as a tribe or alliance,] a real unity, such as a polis, must be 
made up of elements which differ in kind. 

§ 4. A consequence follows [from this conception that the 
polis is composed of different elements, mutually exchanging 
different services in virtue of different capacities]. It is that 
the well-being of every polis depends on each of its elements 
rendering to the others an amount equivalent to what it 
receives from them. This is a principle already laid down in 
the Ethics . 2 It is a principle which has to be observed even 
among free and equal citizens [in spite of the fact that, as 
such, they appear to be identical in kind].* They cannot all 
rule simultaneously; they must therefore each have office for 
a year—or by some other order of succession and for some 
other period. § 5. In this way it comes about that all are 
rulers [in turn], just as [all would be shoe-makers and carpen¬ 
ters in turn] if shoe-makers and carpenters changed their 
occupations and the same men were not always shoe-makers 
and carpenters. § 6. It would be better indeed if the principle 
followed in the arts and crafts [that ‘the cobbler should stick 
to his last’] were also applied to the affairs of the political 
association; and from this point of view it is better for the 


This passage is inserted m order to make explicit what is implied in 
Aristotle s argument-the idea that the polls, being an association, must be 
composed. like all associations, of different elements which can exchance 
services and can thus attain, in virtue of their different capacities, a higher 


1 Ethics V, c. v, § 6. 

3 The argument of this passage is excellently stated in Newman’s note. 
I his is true even of free and equal citizens, among whom one would least 
expect any difference in kind to exist, for though here there is no intrinsic 

-ImiMunn’' f impossibility of all ruling at the same time leads to an 
imitation of, or approximation to, such difference, and breaks them 

chn°n7 rh 3nd rU J Cd ’ 7° daSSCS differcnt ^ kind, even though they inter¬ 
change their positions from time to time. Hence here too “the rendering to 

others of an amount equivalent to what has been received” is in plaA.’ 
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same men always to be rulers wherever possible. But where 
Sai ls impossible, 1261 b through the natural equality 
of all the citizens-and also, it may be arguedl toos because 

of kinds is essential to the constitution of a pohs]. ^ that it is 

These considerations are suffi. cien ^.^ h he ’ sense ’ in which 
not the nature of the polls to be a unit in ^ . g said 

some thinkers say that lt is > ^ “really Us ruin. But surely 
to be the supreme good of a polls is y g 

the ‘good' of each thing is what P^es ‘t m bei g J 
There is still another- consideration of 
prove that the policy of attemp 1 & ^ ig an institution 

the polls is not a good policy. sufficiency than an 

which attains a greater . de g[“ an in S btuhon which 

individual can; and a polls, in • than a household, 
attains self-sufficiency to a greater g a jjs, when 

But it only attains that goal, an e , r d diversified 

the association which forms it is arg^ assu ^ p [ tion> therefore, 

enough] to be self-sufficing. more desirable 

that the higher degree of s ^ lf ' s V ClC ^ desirable than the 
thing, the lesser degree of unity is more desirable 

greater. 

. • c n _th^t when unitv is made 

• The first consideration is f that § is ^ urg ed in §§ 3 - 7 —tbut 
the end, the end defeats ltse K‘ t : at : on Q f the different elements 
unity contravenes the essential d considerations in 

of the polis. (Aristotle he $ re, is that self-sufficiency 

his r6sum<3 at the end of § 7 ) 1 he tn,ru ’ U ‘ K 

U ; ?rboS?“? M » <■* «"» ° f **“" chip,cr - 
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REVIEW OF IDEAL STATES 


Il.iii, §§ 1-5 


Chapter III 

Community of wives and children {continued). Criticisms of 
such community considered as a means for producing the end of 
unity: (a) as all collectively , and not each individually, are 
parents, there will be no real feeling, but rather a general apathy; 
(b) kinship will be fractional kinship {when 1,000 are father to 
the same child, each father is only 1(1,000 father); (c) nature 
will 'recur', and spoil the scheme. 

§ 1. [We now turn from criticism of the end to criticism 
of the means.] Even if it were the supreme good of a political 
association that it should have the greatest possible unity, 
this unity does not appear to follow from [i.e. to be achieved 
by] the formula of‘All men saying “Mine” and “Not mine” 
at the same time [and of the same object’], 1 which, in the 
view of Socrates, is the index of the perfect unity of a polis. 
§ 2. The word ‘all* has a double sense: [it may mean ‘each 
separately’, or ‘all collectively’]. If it be understood in the 
first sense, the object which Socrates desires to realize may 
perhaps be realized in a greater degree [than if it be under¬ 
stood in the second]: each and all separately will then say 
‘My wife’ (or ‘My son’) of one and the same person; and 
each and all separately will speak in the same way of property, 
and of every other concern. But it is not in the sense of ‘each 
separately’ that all who have children and wives in common 
will actually speak of them. They will all call them ‘Mine’; 
but they will do so collectively, and not individually. § 3. 
The same is true of property also: all will call it ‘Mine’; but 
they will do so in the sense of ‘all collectively’, and not in the 
sense of ‘each separately’. It is therefore clear that there is a 
certain fallacy in the use of the term ‘all’. It is a term which, 

1 The formula is that used in Plato’s Republic , 462 c. We may note, in 
repard to the whole of this chapter (and also the next), that the means 
criticized in it by Aristotle is only one sort of means—community of wives 
and children, or the abolition ot the family. The criticism of the other sort 
of means (community of property) is postponed to c. v. Some of the 
considerations adduced apply, indeed, equally to both sorts of means 
(e.p. the consideration in §§ 2-3, and again that in § 4); but on the whole 
Aristotle follows two distinct lines of criticism tor the two different means. 
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like the similar terms ‘both’ and ‘odd’ and ‘even’,* is hab e 
by its ambiguity [to produce quarrels in actual life, andj 
equally to breed captious arguments in reasoning. We may 
therefore conclude that the formula of ‘all men saying Mine 
of the same object’ is in one sense [the sense of each 
separately’] something fine but impracticable, and in another 
sense [that of ‘all collectively’] in no wise conducive to 

ha &4°Not only does it not conduce to harmony: the formula 
also Involves an actual loss. What is common to the greatest 
number gets the least amount of care. Men pay most atten 

fi U on to what is their own: they care less for 

or at anv rate they care for it only to the extent to which 

each is individually concerned. Even where there .s no other 
cause for inattention, men are more prone to neg ect ^he 
duty when they think that another is attending to it this B 
exactly what happens in domestic service where many atten 
dams are sometimes of less assistance than .few. § 5 ^“ 
scheme of Plato means that each citizen will haveatlousand 
sons: they will not be the sons of each citizen ind vidual . 
any and every son will be equally the son of any and every 
father; and the result will be that every son will be equally 

n-tU objection [which arises fmm 
what has just been said about each citizen having; a housand 
sons]. Each citizen, when he says Mine ° .any child who , 
prosperous or the reverse, is speaking fractionally. Ite doe 
not mean that the child is wholly ‘Mine , but only that he 
'Mine' to the extent of a fraction determined by the W 
number of citizens. When he says ‘He is n« or k is 
and-so’s’, the term ‘Mine’ or ‘So-and-sos is used 

■ 'Both' may mean 'both together' or 'Jhvdy arc 

or being 'even' may exist in a whole (when all he parts CO ^ 

‘even’ with somethin* else) without exist! « * c I u . lhty ot being ‘odd • 

separately’ may be odd; and the same is collective interpretation 

* Why should the formula, in the second or co lut , atcr> 

of ‘all’, be in no wise conducive to harmony at ;iny rate a 

when Aristotle argues that discord ra e• . • s an j children 

‘watery friendship’) is produced by community of 

(infra, § 7). 
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reference to the whole body concerned—the whole thousand, 
or whatever may be the total number of citizens. 1 Even so he 
cannot be sure [i.e. he cannot even be sure that he is as much 
as the thousandth part of a father]; for there is no evidence 
who had a child born to him, or whether, if one was born, 
it managed to survive. 2 § 6. Which is the better system— 
that each of two thousand, or ten thousand, persons should 
say ‘Mine’ of a child in this fractional sense, or that each 
should say ‘Mine’ in the [total] sense in which the word is 
now used in ordinary- states ? § 7. As things are, A calls by 
the name of 'My son’ the same person whom B calls by the 
name of 'My brother’: C calls him 'My cousin’: D, E, and 
so forth call him 'My relative’, because he is somehow con¬ 
nected with them, either closely or distantly and whether by 
blood or by marriage; while besides these different modes of 
address X and Y may use still another, and call him 'My 
clansman’ or 'My tribesman’. 3 It is better to be own cousin 


to a man than to be his son after the Platonic fashion. § 8. 
Even on Plato’s system it is impossible to avoid the chance 
that some of the citizens may guess who are their brothers, or 
children, or fathers, or mothers. The resemblances between 
children and parents must inevitably lead to their drawing 


conclusions about one another’s identity. 


§ 9. That this 


1 We may illustrate Aristotle’s argument from a phrase of Edmond 
About—‘the Frenchman looks with pride at his face in the glass as he 
shaves in the morning, remembering that he is the forty-millionth part 
of a tyrant, and forgetting that he is the whole of a slave’. This might be 
inverted to run—‘the Platonic citizen looks at himself with pride in the 
mirror, thinking that he is the father of a thousand sons, but forgetting 
that he is only the thousandth part of a father’. 

1 In the scheme of the Republic (459-60), the working of the system of 
temporary marriages is ‘a secret which only the rulers know’. The off¬ 
spring of these marriages is taken by the proper officers; if good, it is 
reared: if bad, it is ’put away’. 

1 The argument implied by Aristotle is that the ordinary svstem of the 
family and of family relationship (1) enables A, B, and the rest to feel to a 
man, in their different ways and from different angles, 'that keen sense 
of something idion [i.e. of personal interest] which . . . the change pro¬ 
posed by Plato would take away or seriously diminish’ (Newman's note), 
and (2) enriches the man himself, who is placed in these different and 
individual relations to A, B, and the rest, by giving him, as it were a 
number of facets, which would be absent on'the Platonic plan, and the 
absence of which would leave him one plain, dull, and unrelieved surface. 
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actually happens in real life is stated as a fact by some of the 
writers on descriptive geography. They tell us that some of 
the inhabitants of upper Libya have their wives m common; 
but the children born of such unions can still be distinguished 
by their resemblance to their fathers. Indeed there are some 
women, and some females in the animal world (mares, lor 
instance, and cows), that show a strong natural tendency to 
produce offspring resembling the male parent: the Pharsalian 
mare which was called the Just Return is a good example.* 


Chapter IV 

Community of wives and children (continued). Problems arise 
when parents do not know their children , or child) en then 
parents. At best such a community produces a watery sort oj 
fraternity. Plato's addition to it of a scheme of transposition oj 
ranks raises further difficulties. 

& i There are also other difficulties in a system of com¬ 
munity of wives and children, which its advocates will not 
find it easy to meet by any precautions. We may take as 
examples cases of assault, unintentional (and we may also 
add, intentional) homicide, fighting, and slander. All thebe 
offences, when they are committed against father or mother 
or a near relative, differ from offences against persons who 
are not so related, in being breaches of natural piety, buth 
offences must happen more frequently when men are ignoran 
of their relatives than when they know who they are, and 
when they do happen, the customary penance can be made 
if men know their relatives, but none can be made if hey are 
ignorant of them. § 2. It is also surprising that I lato, after 
having made all the young men of his state the common sons 
of the 8 older citizens, should content himself with debarring 
older men who are ‘lovers' of the young from carnal inter¬ 
course with them, and should not debar them fr0 ^^ ies g 
as ‘lovers’ or practising other familiarities Such faimhan ies 
if practised between son and father, or brother and broth 

i So called because she returned, in her offspring, exactly what had 
been given by its sire. 
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[as might easily happen if relationship were unknown], are 
the very height of indecency, all the more as the mere cherish¬ 
ing of this form of love, without giving it actual expression, 
is in itself indecent. § 3. It is surprising, too, that Plato 
should debar male lovers from carnal intercourse on the one 
ground of the excessive violence of the pleasure, and that he 
should think it a matter of indifference that the ‘lovers’ may 
be father and son, or again that they may be brothers. 1 

§ 4. Community of wives and children would seem to be 
more calculated to serve Plato’s object if it were practised 
among the governed class of the farmers rather than among 
the governing guardians. 1262 b The spirit of fraternity is 
likely to exist to a less degree where wives and children are 
common; and the governed class ought to have little of that 
spirit if it is to obey and not to attempt revolution. § 5. 
Generally, a system such as Plato suggests must produce 
results directly opposed to those which a system of properly 
constituted laws should produce, and equally opposed to 
the very object for which, in his view, this community of 
wives and children ought to be instituted. § 6. Fraternity is 
generally held to be the chief good of states, because it is the 
best safeguard against the danger of civil dissensions. Plato 
himself particularly commends the ideal of the unity of the 
state; and that unity is commonly held, and expressly stated 
by Plato, to be the result of fraternity. We may cite the argu¬ 
ment of the Symposium , where, in the discourse on love, 
Aristophanes is made, as we all know, to speak of two lovers 
desiring in the excess of their ‘fraternity’ to grow together 
into a unity, and to be one instead of two. § 7. Now in the 
case of two lovers, the result of an excessive desire for unity 
must be either the disappearance of both of them into a new 
being, or the disappearance of one of them into the other. 
But in the case of the political association the result of an 
excessive desire for unity would be different: it would be 


1 The two objections to the Platonic system in this paragraph depend 
on contemporary Greek notions and practices—the notion of what consti¬ 
tutes 'holiness' or natural piety among kinsfolk, and the practice of homo- 
sexuality between older and younger rnen. 
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merely a watery sort of fraternity [and therefore less unity, 
instead of more]: a father would be very little disposed to say 
‘Mine’ of a son, and a son would be as little disposed to say 
‘Mine’ of a father.’ § 8. Just as a little sweet wine, mixed 
with a great deal of water, produces a tasteless mixture, so 
family feeling is diluted and tasteless when family names 
have so little meaning as they have in a constitution of the 
Platonic order, and when there is so little reason for a father 
treating his sons as sons, or a son treating his father as a 
father, or brothers one another as brothers. § 9. 1 here are 
two things which particularly move men to care tor an ol 'J ec * 
and to feel affection for that object. One of them is that the 
object should belong to yourself: the other is that you shoukl 
like it. Neither of these motives can exist among men who 
live under a constitution such as the Platonic. 

There is still a further difficulty. It concerns that part of 
Plato’s scheme which may be called the transposition of 
ranks, under which children born to parents in the inferior 
rank of farmers and craftsmen are to be transferred [it they 
prove to be superior in endowment] to the superior rank of 
the guardians, and vice versa children born to parents in the 
superior rank are to be transferred [if they prove inferior] to 
the inferior. How such transposition is actually to be effected 
is a matter of great perplexity ; and in any case those who 
transfer such children, and assign them their new' place, will 
be bound to know who are the children so placed and with 
w'hom they are being placed. 2 § 10. In addition, those pro¬ 
blems of assault, unnatural affection, and homicide which 
have already been mentioned [as generally raised by the 
whole of Plato’s scheme], will be raised even more by this 
part of his scheme. Transposition of ranks will mean that 
those transferred from the rank of guardian to an inferior 
rank will cease for the future to address the guardians as 

2 r rhr» flifficultv arising from such knowledge (whi » r i r 

the cloud of his previous origin in his new position. 
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brothers, or children, or fathers, or mothers, as the case may 
be [though they will still be actually related to them in those 
ways]; and it will have the same effect for those who have 
been transferred to a superior rank. Such persons will thus 
lose entirely any deterrent which kinship provides against the 
commission of these offences. 1 

This may serve as a determination of the issues raised by 
the idea of community of wives and children. 

Chapter V 

Community' of property. Three possible systems of property. 
The difficulties of a system under which ownership and use are 
both common: the merits of a system under which cnvnership is 
private and use is common—it gives more pleasure , and it 
encourages goodness more. Communism cannot remedy evils 
which really spring from the defects of human nature: it is also 
based on a false conception of unity, and neglects the true unity 
which comes from education; finally, it is contradicted by experi¬ 
ence. Plato’s particular scheme of community of property leaves 
the position of the farming class obscure. The system of govern¬ 
ment which he connects with his scheme is too absolute, and is 
likely to cause discontent: it also deprives the ruling class of any 
happiness. 

§ i. The next subject for consideration is property. What 
is the proper system of property for citizens who are to live 
under an ideal constitution? Is it a system of communism, 
or one of private property? § 2. This is an issue which may 
be considered in itself, and apart from any proposals for 
community of wives and children. 1263 a Even if wives 
and children are in severalty [and the family system is pre¬ 
served], as is now universally the case, questions relating to 
property still remain for discussion. Should use and owner- 

1 In § i of this chapter Aristotle had argued that offences against kins¬ 
folk, which involved a breach of natural piety, were more likely to occur 
under Plato’s system of diluted kinship than they were under the ordinary 
system of kinship. The argument of this section adds a further refine¬ 
ment. Transferred children, it is argued, have lost even the safeguard of 
diluted kinship, by losing connexion with the members of the class in 
which they were actually bom. 
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ship both be common? [Or should one be common and the 
other private?] We may note three possible alternatives. 
First, we may have a system under which plots of land are 
owned in severalty, but the crops (as actually happens among 
some uncivilized tribes) ar,e brought into a common stock for 
the purpose of consumption. Secondly, and conversely, the 
land may be held in common ownership, and may also be 
cultivated in common, but the crops may be divided among 
individuals for their private use: some of the uncivilized 
peoples are also said to practise this second method of sharing. 
Thirdly, the plots and the crops [i.e. ownership and use] may 


both be common. 

§ 3. When the cultivators of the soil are a different body 
from the citizens who own it [as will be the case if they are 
serfs or slaves], the position will be different and easier to 
handle; but when the citizens who own the soil are also its 
cultivators, the problems of property will cause a good deal 
of trouble. If they do not share equally in work and recom¬ 
pense, those who do more work and get less recompense will 
be bound to raise complaints against those who get a large 
recompense and do little work. 1 § 4. Indeed it is generall\ 
true that it is a difficult business for men to live together and 
to be partners in any form of human activity, but it is specially 
difficult to do so when property is involved. Fellow travellers 
who are merely partners in a journey furnish an illustration: 
they generally quarrel about ordinary matters and take oflence 
on petty occasions. So, again, the servants with whom we are 
most prone to take offence are those who are particularly 

employed in ordinary everyday services. 

S c. Difficulties such as these, and many others, are involved 
in a system of community of property. The present system 
[of private property] would be far preferable, if it were 
adorned 2 by customs [in the social sphere] and by the enact- 


* See the note at the end of the chapter. . . vcrb 

z The Greek word is the same as that which comes in the p 
‘Sparta has fallen to your lot: adorn if .{Sport am »«'«««■ 

The ‘adorning’ of common property which Ar,st ° tl ^^ sd d rt , 
in its common use-partly under the influence of social habit, and parti> 

under that of legal rule. 
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ment of proper laws [in the political]. It would possess the 
advantages of both systems, and would combine the merits of 
a system of community of property with those of the system 
of private property. [It would be the ideal]; for property 
ought to be generally and in the main private, but common 
in one respect [i.e. in use]. 1 § 6. When everyone has his own 
separate sphere of interest, there will not be the same ground 
for quarrels; and the amount of interest will increase, because 
each man will feel that he is applying himself to what is his 
own. And on such a scheme, too, moral goodness [and not, 
as in Plato’s scheme, legal compulsion] will ensure that the 
property of each is made to serve the use of all, in the spirit 
of the proverb which says ‘Friends’ goods are goods in com¬ 
mon’. Even now there are some states in which the outlines 
of such a scheme are so far apparent, as to suggest that it is 
not impossible; in well-ordered states, more particularly, 
there are some elements of it already existing, and others 
which might be added. § 7. In these states each citizen has 
his own property; but when it comes to the use of this pro¬ 
perty, each makes a part of it available to his friends, and 
each devotes still another part to the common enjoyment of 
all fellow citizens. In Sparta, for example, men use one 
another’s slaves, and one another’s horses and dogs, as if 
they were their own; and they take provisions on a journey, if 
they happen to be in need, from the farms in the country¬ 
side belonging to other citizens. § 8. It is clear from what 
has been said that the better system is that under which 
property is privately owned but is put to common use; and 
the function proper to the legislator is to make men so dis¬ 
posed that they will treat property in this way. 

There is a further consideration which must be taken into 
account. This is the consideration of pleasure. Here too [as 
well as in the matter of goodness] to think of a thing as your 
own makes an inexpressible difference. [The satisfaction of 
a natural feeling brings pleasure]; and it may well be that 

1 Aristotle thus arrives at his formula, which may be stated in a sort of 
jingle (cf. § S below) —idia ktisis, koine chrisis, or ‘property several; use 
of it communal'. 
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regard 1263 b for oneself [and, by extension, for what is one s 
ownl is a feeling implanted by nature, and not a mere random 
impulse. § 9 . Self-love is rightly censured, but what is really 
censured is not so much love of oneself as love of oneself m 
excess 1 —just as we also blame the lover of money [not so 
much for loving money as for loving it in excess]; the simple 
feeling of love for any of these things [self, or property, or 
moneyl is more or less universal. We may add that a very 
great pleasure is to be found in doing a kindness and g.ving 
some help to friends, or guests, or comrades, and such kind 

ness and help become possible only when P ro P^ t 5' ' s P r ‘';^> 
owned $ io. But not only are these pleasures [that arming 

from the satisfaction of a natural feeling ofsel -love and tha 

arising from the satisfaction of our > m P ulse ,o h " P “T, ' | 
impossible under a system of excessive umfica nonof he 
state The activities of two forms of goodness are aL 
obviously destroyed. The first of these is ^'nperance m riie 
matter of sexual relations (it is an act of mom‘ 'due«^o . chain 
from loving the wife of another in the stieng 
perance): the second is liberality in the use of proper ^ 1 " 

everybody else some marvellous sense of fr ‘ “™ ty f of 
more as the evils now existing under ordinary Jo™* 
government (lawsuits about contracts com 

and obsequious flatteries of the ) c 12 None 

to the absence of a system of common property. § 

X Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a thing 

The reS ard ‘ n ”" 1 

necessity: it is the basis of a sense o ” Aristotle introduces again, 

1 In referring to the first of these act,^""^"Vni.y of property, 
in a chapter which is otherwise conce ^ may ; ,i so l, c noticed that 

the idea of community of wives and e <■ - D j casU rc, begun in § 8, 

in this section (§ io> he leaves the consideration ol pleasur , 

and returns to the consideration of goodness. 
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of these evils, however, is due to the absence of communism. 
They all arise from the wickedness of human nature. Indeed 
it is a fact of observation that those who own common pro¬ 
perty, and share in its management, are far more often at 
variance with one another than those who have property in 
severalty—though [we tend to be misled by the fact that] 
those who are at variance in consequence of sharing in 
property look to us few in number when we compare them 
with the mass of those who own their property privately. 

§ 13. Another consideration must also be pressed. Justice 
demands that we should take into account not only the evils 
from which men will be liberated when once they have turned 
their property into a common stock, but also the benefits of 
which they will be deprived. The life which they are to live 
appears to be utterly impossible. 1 The cause of the fallacy 
into which Plato falls must be held to be the wrong character 
of the premiss [about the nature of unity] on which he bases 
his argument. § 14. It is true that unity is to some extent 
necessary, alike in a household and a polis; but total unity 
is not. 2 There is a point at which a polis, by advancing in 
unity, will cease to be a polis: there is another point, short 
of that, at which it may still remain a polis, but will none the 
less come near to losing its essence, and will thus be a worse 
polis. It is as if you were to turn harmony into mere unison, 
or to reduce a theme to a single beat. § 15. The truth is that 
the polis, as has already been said, 3 is an aggregate of many 
members; and education is therefore the means of making it 
a community and giving it unitv. [This is the sense in which 
unity is necessary, and the extent to which it is necessary.] 
It is therefore surprising that one who intends to introduce 
a system of education, and who believes that his ideal polis 
will achieve goodness by means of this system, should none 


1 On Aristotle’s argument, a system of common property injures life 
by (1) diminishing the area of goodness, §§ 6 and 10, (2) starving men of 
natura 1 and proper pleasures, §§8-9, and (3) increasing instead of 
diminishing discord, § 12. 

2 The argument here returns to the point which was made (in regard 
to community 01 wives) m c. 11, § 2. 

3 c. 11, §2. 
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the less think that he is setting it on the right track by such 
methods as he actually proposes, rather than b Y the method of 
social customs, of mental culture, and of leg^aucn [intended 
to promote a proper spirit m the use of property] An 
example of such legislation may be found in■ SpartaandCrete 
where the law has made the institution of property sene 

common use bv the system of common meals. 

1264 a § i6 Y There is another matter which must not be 

ignored_the teaching of actual experience. We are bound 

to nav some regard to the long past and the passage of the 
years, in which these things [advocated by Plate. as 1tew d,s 
coveriesl would not have gone unnoticed if they had been 
“good Almost everything has been discoveredudready; 
though some of the things discovered have no, be„ c0 
ordinated, and some, though known are n °' P ut " t0 P r ^“? s 

§ , 7 . It would shed a great deal of light on value of P a o s 
ideas, if we could watch the actual construction of a const.tu^ 

tion such as he proposes. The foun a 10 members 

always involve ^ division and ^ntnbu ^ common 

"hat ^ Cans and trib^o, system 
ESS, °of the legislation pro- 

!nd°eve^ItaXe Xch the Spartans already 

at Tr^Xt only 

may be challenged]; the scheme o 

1 The precise meaning of Megislauon’ is'to^be ,he § legislator 

chapter, where Aristotle argues that P of P t ting private property to 
is to create a disposition or mental • f soaa i customs, mental 

common use. The statement that a conj , , a i<j n „ a community and 
culture, and legislation is the PW'lion™the £>int made in § 5 

the* chapter where f by E -d * 

property would be preferable, it aaorneu y 

ment of proper laws’. Plato’s guardians) owned 

* The Spartan ‘peers’ (who are analogous to IS not the 

the land, but left the farming to j h ^®! 0 ‘ wn the land ; and his farmers, 
Platonic system. Plato’s guardians do not own the land , 

who are owners as well as farmers, are not helots. 
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open to criticism. 1 Plato has not explained, nor indeed is it 
easy to explain, the position of the different members under 
that scheme. The mass of the citizens who are not guardians 
—in other words, the farmers—will be, in effect, nearly the 
whole of the citizen body. But their position is left undefined. 
We are not told whether these farmers, as well as the 
guardians, are to have property in common, or to own it 
individually; nor do we learn whether their wives and chil¬ 
dren are to be common to them all, or to belong to each 
separately. 2 § 19. [We may take three possible alternatives, 
and examine each in turn.] The first alternative is that all 
things [wives and children as well as property] should belong 
to them all in common. In that case, what will be the 
difference between them and the guardians ? What advantage 
will they gain by accepting the government of the guardians? 
What is to make them actually accept it?—unless it be some 
shift of policy such as is used in Crete, where the serfs are 
allowed to enjoy the same general privileges as their masters, 
and are excluded only from athletic exercises and the posses¬ 
sion of arms. § 20. The second alternative is that the institu¬ 
tions of property and of marriage should be the same for the 
farmers as they actually are in most states to-day [and that 
there should thus be a system of separate families and private 
property]. In that case, we may inquire, what will be the 
scheme on which the whole community is based? There 
will inevitably be two states in one, and those two states will 
be opposed to one another—the guardians being made into 
something of the nature of an army of occupation, and the 
farmers, artisans, and others being given the position of 
ordinary civilians. 3 §21. Again, [upon the assumption that 

1 Aristotle has just mentioned, at the end of § 17, the guardians and the 
guardians only. But he passes on naturally here to the other class of the 
farmers, and to the general problem ot the relations of farmers and guardians. 

1 Aristotle here forgets, or at any rate neglects, the actual argument of 
the Republic. Plato makes it clear that the fanners own private property, 
and live in private or separate families. We may also notice that here 
again, as in § 10 (and in §§ 19-20 below), Aristotle introduces the subject 
ot community of wives in a chapter otherwise concerned with community 
of property. 

J We should have expected that the opposition of the ‘two states in one* 
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the farmers have a system of separate families and private 
property], legal complaints, and actions at law, and all the 
other evils which Plato describes as existing in actual states, 
will equally exist among them. It is true, indeed, that he sa^s 
that the farmers, in virtue of their education, will not need a 
number of regulations (such as rules of city police, market 
by-laws, and other similar regulations); but it is also true that 
he provides education only for the guardians. § 22. It is a 
further difficulty in Plato’s scheme that he attaches a con¬ 
dition to the farmers’ control of their holdings the con¬ 
dition that they shall pay a quota of their produce to the 
guardians. This is likely to make them far more difficult to 
handle, and much more filled with high ideas of their own 
importance, than the helots of Sparta, or the serfs of 1 hessah, 
or the farm-slaves of other states. § 23. In any case Plato o 
scheme, as it stands, fails to indicate whether the farmers 
should live under a system of communism equally with the 
guardians, or should live under a different system. It also 
fails to throw any light on other questions connected with 
this—such as the position of the farmers in the political 
system, the nature of their education, and the character ol the 
laws they are to observe. We thus find it difficult to discover 
—and yet this is a matter of the highest importance—how the 
farming class is to be constituted if the common life ot the 
guardians is to be preserved. 1264 b § 24. 1 he third and 
last alternative is that the farmers should have a system ot 
community of wives, combined with a system of private 
property. In that case, who will see to the house while the 
men are seeing to the business of the fields? . . . And, foi that 
matter, who will see to the house on the first alternative, when 
property is common as well as wives? ... It is strange too, 
that Plato should draw an analogy from the animal world in 
order to prove that women should follow the same pursuits 
as men. Animals, unlike women, have no domestic duties. 


would have consisted in the fact that one P^cceded on Uic sys.cm of 
community of wives and property and the other on > h * 

Actu .llv the opposition is here described as consisting m the 
fhe KuaVdlans aTe l.ke a garrison placed in a dependent cty. and the 
farmers are like the citizens of such a city. 
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§ 25. There is also an element of danger in the method of 
government which Plato proposes to institute. 1 Pie makes 
one body of persons the permanent rulers of his state [thus 
rejecting the principle of ‘ruling and being ruled in turn ]. 
This is a system which must breed discontent and dissension 
even among the elements which have no particular standing, 
and all the more, therefore, among the high-spirited and 
martial elements. 2 § 26. The reason which makes it necessary 
for him to make one body of persons permanent rulers is 
obvious. [Thev alone have the natural endowment for ruling]: 
‘the divine gold which is mixed in the soul’ cannot reside at 
one time in one body of men and at another time in another, 
it must reside permanently in one body. I his is why he savs 
that ‘the god who fashioned you mixed gold in the composi¬ 
tion’ of some, silver in that of others, and brass and iron in 
that of the rest, who were to be craftsmen and farmers. 3 
§ 27. It is a further objection [to Plato’s general scheme for 
his ruling class] that he deprives his guardians even of happi¬ 
ness, 4 maintaining that it is the happiness of the whole state 
which should be the object of legislation. It is impossible for 
the whole of a state to be happy unless most of its parts, or 
all, or at any rate some, are happy. The quality of being 
happy is not’of the same order as the quality of being even. 
The quality of being even may exist in a whole without exist¬ 
ing in either of its parts: the quality of being happy cannot. 
§ 28. A further point may be raised. If the guardians are not 


1 In this section, and in the remaining sections of the chapter, Aristotle 
passes from a criticism of the Platonic scheme of communism of property 
to a criticism of the Platonic system of government. The two things are, 
of course, connected; hut the passage, as it stands, is of the nature of an 
appendix to the rest of the argument of the chapter. 

- The ‘elements of no particular standing* may indicate the class of 
farmers. The ‘high-spirited and martial elements’ naturally suggests the 
class of auxiliaries, who serve as soldiers in the Platonic state, and whose 
particular quality is that of high spirit. 

3 Aristotle here criticizes, by implication, the doctrine of a particular 
endowment of classes, and suggests, as more applicable to the conditions 
of the Greek city and its practice of ‘ruling and being ruled’, the doctrine 
of a general endowment of all citizens, by virtue of which they are able 
to turn from other occupations to the occupation of ruling, and vice versa. 

4 They lose the natural pleasures, arising from private property, which 
Aristotle has discussed in §§S-io of this chapter. 
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happy, what are the other elements of the state which are ? 
There is certainly no happiness for the craftsmen, or for the 

mass of the common people. 

We may thus conclude that the Republic which Fla o has 
described raises all the difficulties we have mentioned, and 
others which are no less serious. 1 

Note on common property and it, cultivation in the scheme of 

the Republic 

SSI reiay 1 " be done 
cultivation of the land so owned (i) The own 

by a class separate from and who own 

the land; or (2) it may be done y t j , v iew, leads to the 

the land. The second ^emative in Aristotle i» ^ a different 

troubles mentioned in the woul d not work themselves, 

and easier position, tor as tnc c . . comoare their own 

individual citizens would not be in a p ^ ea$y work an d large 
hard work and small recompcr source of disagreement 

recompense of others, and thus onc .^^^^'s note). 

among the citizens would be rcm “' 1 h ‘ it j 1cr alternative is pro- 
We may note, as Newman does, that neither^ b<jth are 

posed in the Republic, because t e a land—is not an assunip- 
based—that of'common wners> up schcme thc lan j j s owned in 

tion made in the Republic. On P clement of communism 

severalty by the farming class, and the one of that part 

is that the class of the guardians m ^ ^ to them by the 

of the produce raised from the _ f or their discharge of political 

members of the farming class in [^rnfor^he^sc in the 

and military duties. There is thus no ^ that only 

Platonic system ; there is onl y The mcm bcrs of the fanning 

among the class of the guardians. ]™™™ uhicct only to two 
class own, cultivate, and consum. J\ he ir produce to the 


»--«-' • frtrtod 1 nerc is -- 

land which each may°'J' n ' A Otic's own formula of ‘property 
which it may be said that An. in the Republic. 

several, use of it communal is ob 

' Aristotle’s criticisms of the n oS*on'th is'^sentoncc. 

Book II, are very justly described in Newn he main to point out 

‘The object ... is, we see :lhere isst.li room for another attempt 
difficulties enough ... to show that Thc same may be said to be 

to depict a “best constitution (cf. h Latcs w hich follows, 

true of the somewhat grumbling criti 
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Chapter VI 

2. Plato’s Laws. The scheme of the Laws is not greatly different 
from that of the Republic. It postulates too large a territory , 
but fails to pay proper attention to the problem of foreign rela¬ 
tions. It does not sufficiently define the amount of property 
required , or the object for which it is required; nor does it make 
proper provision for a balance between property and population. 
The system of government is a sort of ‘ polity ’, but it is not 
properly balanced: the method of electing the magistrates and 
councillors is too oligarchical. 

§ i. The same, or nearly the same, is true of Plato’s later 
work, the Laws [i.e. it raises difficulties which show that 
there is room for another attempt to depict an ideal constitu¬ 
tion] ; and this makes it advisable for us to examine briefly the 
constitution there described. A further reason for doing so 
is that [the argument of the Laws is fuller, while] in the 
Republic Plato has only attempted to solve a very small 
number of issues—mainly the proper method for ensuring 
community of wives and children and community of property, 
and the proper way of distributing power under the constitu¬ 
tional system. § 2. He contents himself in the Republic with 
dividing the population into two parts: one consists of the 
farmers, the other of the military class; and from this last 
there is recruited, to form still another part, the deliberative 
and sovereign clas- of the perfect guardians. 1 § 3. But so far 
as the first part—the farmers and artisans—are concerned, 
the scheme of the Republic leaves it unsettled whether or no 
they are to have some share in office, and whether or no they, 
too, are to bear arms and join in military service. It is stated, 
indeed, that the women [i.e. those in the military class of the 
ordinary guardians] should join in military service and enjoy 
the same education as the male guardians; but otherwise 
Plato has filled up the dialogue with digressions extraneous 

1 Later, in Book 1 \ , c. xiv, § 16, Aristotle ascribes sovereignty {to 
kyrion) to the deliberative element in the state. This is the reason why, in 
this passage, he combines the terms ‘deliberative’ and ‘sovereign’ in his 
description of the ‘perfect guardians’ who form the government. 
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to the main theme, and with a discussion of the proper nature 
of the education of his guardians. 

1265 a § 4. The great bulk of the Lazes is concerned with 
legislation. Plato says little about the constitution; and in 
what he does say [he is inconsistent, for] though he speaks of 
desiring to institute a form of government which will be more 
in the reach of existing states, he gradually brings the form 
he proposes round again to the other type [i.e. that described 
in the Republic]. § 5. In all matters other than community 
of wives and of property, he provides identical institutions 
for both of his states. Education is the same in both: the 
members of both are to live a life free from menial duties: 
there is the same arrangement for common meals in both. 
The only differences are that in the Lazes women as well as 
men are to be included in the arrangements for common 
meals, and the number of citizens who bear arms—which in 
the Republic is only 1,000—is to be fixed at a total ot 5,000. 

§6. All the writings of Plato are original: they show 
ingenuity, novelty of view, and a spirit of inquiry. But per¬ 
fection in everything is perhaps a difficult thing, lake, tor 
example, the number of citizens which has just been men¬ 
tioned. We cannot overlook the fact that such a number will 
require a territory of the size of Babylon or some such space 
which is similarly unlimited in extent. It will need all that 
to support 5,000 persons in idleness, especially when we 
reflect that they will be augmented by a crowd ot women and 
attendants many times as great as themselves. § 7. We may 
admit that it is right to make assumptions freely; but it 
cannot be right to make any assumption which is plainly 
impossible. 1 

It is stated in the Laws that there are two factors to which 
the legislator should pay regard in enacting laws: the territory 
of the state, and the inhabitants of that territory. But there 
is also a third factor. If a polis is to live a political hie 


1 Aristotle is thinking in terms of a Greek polis, with a limited territory 
surrounded by*arms of'thc sea or ranges of hills ; Athens was cxccpnona 
in having a territory of 1,000 square miles: Corinth had 3>o. J 
average was perhaps about 70 (Cambridge Ancient II,story, vol. »., P- 690). 
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[involving ntercourse with other states], and not a life of 
isolation, it is a good thing that its legislator should also pay 
regard to neighbouring countries. For example, a state should 
not only employ such instruments of war as are serviceable in 
its own territory: it should also employ the instruments which 
are serviceable for use abroad. § 8. Even if such a life [i.e. a 
life of activity rather than contemplation, and of military 
activity at that] is not accepted as an ideal, either for the 
individual’s own way of life or for the state’s common way, 
the fact remains, none the less, that men should be formidable 
to their enemies when they are in retreat, as well as when they 
are invading. 1 

The amount of property [as well as the amount of military 
preparation] should also be considered; and we have to ask 
whether it is not better to determine it in a different—that 
is to say, a more definite—way than that of Plato. 2 He states 
in the Laws that the amount should be ‘sufficient for a life 
of temperance’. § 9. [This is vague]: it is much the same as 
saying, ‘sufficient for a good life’; indeed [if you aim at 
generality] that expression has the advantage of being more 
general; and besides [if you stop at Plato’s definition] there 
is the further difficulty that ‘a life of temperance’ may also 
be a life of misery. A better definition than Plato’s [because 
fuller and more inclusive] would be, ‘sufficient for a life of 
temperance and liberality'. These two objects—which should 
always be combined, for if they are parted liberality will be 

' The importance of what may be called ‘foreign policy’, and of military 
preparedness as the necessary basis of foreign policy, is more than once 
emphasized by Aristotle: see c. vit of this book, § 14 and note. 

: In discussing the amount of military equipment required, Aristotle 
has argued that the objects for which it is intended should first be clearly 
and fully defined. They must be made, for example, to include the object 
of resistance to foreign invasion, as well as that of domestic defence. 
Similarly, he now argues, a clear and full definition of the objects for 
which it is intended is necessary in order to determine the amount of 
property required. We must not stop short at the single object of a life 
of temperance: we must include the further object of a life of liberality, 
which by its nature involves relations to others—just as we have also 
included, in dealing with the amount of military equipment required, the 
further object of resistance to aggression, which equally involves relations 
to others. 
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accompanied by luxury, and temperance by penury—repre¬ 
sent the only qualities to be desired in the use of wealth. A 
man cannot use his wealth either in a meek or in a manly 
spirit [i.e. in a spirit which involves the quality of fortitude]; 
but he can use it both in a temperate and in a liberal spirit. 
The two qualities of temperance and liberality must therefore 

be the qualities involved in the use of wealth. ^ 

§ 10. [Another point arises in connexion with Plato s view 
of the amount of property required by his citizens.] It is 
strange that he should distribute landed property in [a fixed 
number of] equal lots, without making any corresponding 
arrangements to secure a [fixed] number of citizens. 1 He 
imposes no restriction on the number of children who may 
be brought into the world: he believes that, however many 
children may be born [in some families], the absence of 
children [in others] will mean that the rate of reproduction 
will just suffice to maintain the level of the population; and 
he bases his belief on the fact that this is what actually appears 
to happen in existing states. 1265 b §11. But a stationary 
population will need to be maintained with far more accuracy, 
in the state of the Laws than it is in existing states. In existing 
states, properties can be freely divided to coyer the whole 
population, however large it may be, and nobody need be 
destitute: in Plato’s state, the properties are indivisible and 
anv surplus population which may arise, whether it be large 
or small, will have no property at all. § 12 One would have 
thought that it was even more necessary to limit population, 
and to prevent reproduction from exceeding a certain level, 
than to limit property [by instituting a fixed number of equa 
lots]. If population is limited, the rate of reproduction should 
be fixed to allow for the incidence of infant mortality and tor 
the amount of infertility among married couples. § 13. » no 
restriction is imposed on the rate of reproduction (and this is 
the case in most of our existing states), poverty is the inevi¬ 
table result; and poverty produces, in its turn, c,v : ,c ^ sscn f. 
and wrongdoing. Pheidon of Corinth, one of the earliest 

« Here Aristotle is unjust to Plato, who docs seek to face the problem 
(Laws, 740)* 
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legislators, held that the number of family plots and the 
number of citizens should be kept equal to one another, even 
if the citizens had all started originally with plots of unequal 
size; but what we find in the Lazes is the opposite of Pheidon’s 
policy. 1 

§ 14. We must leave to a later occasion any discussion of 
the improvements which might be suggested in this part 
of Plato’s scheme. 2 Here we must notice another omission 
of which Plato is also guilty. He has not explained how the 
rulers are to differ from the ruled. He simply uses a simile: 
the relation of ruler and ruled, he suggests, should be like 
that of warp and woof, which are made out of different wools. 
§ ic;. It is a further omission that while he allows a man’s 
whole property to be increased fivefold, he does not explain 
why his plot of land should not also be allowed to increase 
up to some given point. The distribution of the farm-houses 
is another subject which needs further consideration: it 
hardly seems to conduce to efficiency of household manage¬ 
ment. Plato assigns to each of his citizens two separate 
houses, situated in different parts [of his plot]. It is difficult 
to live in two houses [without loss of efficiency]. 3 § 16. [But 
there is more to be said about the form of government pro¬ 
posed in the Lazes.] The whole system tends to be one 
neither of democracy nor of oligarchy, but rather an inter¬ 
mediate form, of the sort which is usually called ‘polity’: 4 


' Phcidon was willing to leave the plots themselves unequal, but 
insisted on preserving equality b- .ween the total number of the plots and 
the total number of the citizens. Plato, in the Laws, insists on having the 
plots equal, but takes no measures (so Aristotle argues) to secure equality 
between the number of the plots and the number of tiie citizens. 

1 The promise is partly redeemed in Aristotle’s own sketch of an ideal 
state, Book VII, c. X, § 11, and c. xvi, § 15. 

} Plato’s object, as Newman says in his note, seems to have been that 
of providing a separate house and quarters for a married son. The 
curious thing is that Aristotle himself, in his sketch of an ideal state, gives 
each of his citizens two separate plots and (by implication) two separate 
bouses, one near the city and one on the frontier (Book VII, c. x, § 11). 

4 The ‘polity’, as described by Aristotle himself later, in Book IV, 
cc. viii-ix and xi-xin, is a constitution which may be described as a 
mixture of, or a ‘mean’ between, democracy and oligarchy. It rests on 
the middle class, and the franchise is therefore vested in those who can 
afford to bear arms (cf. Book Ill, c. vii, §4). In Book IV Aris otle 
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the citizens, for example, are drawn only from those who bear 
arms. If Plato's view in constructing this const tlt “ t,or "l 3 

it reDresents the form which is most readily attainable by 

he may very well be right;but if he rega^sR. 
the form which comes next in merit to his first, or ideal, to 
S“on [i.e. that in the ReputHc], 

might commend more highly the constitution of Sp*m. « 

some other form of a more aristocratic charac er [tl an tha^ 

depicted in the Laws]. § i 7 - There are, indeed 

who hold that the ideal constitution itself shouIdlb‘ 

of all constitutions; and they commend, for > th.^awn-th 

constitution of Sparta. These Hunkers am a 1 greed dtaUte 

Spartan constitution is composed of a 

monarchy, oligarchy and dcnao-acy-b^ [they differ m 
their interpretation of these elements]. foligarchy 

of them, monarchy is represented n t le Eohors who 

by the Council of Elders; and democracy bv the Lpl ors who 

are drawn from the ranks of the peopl «• con- 

regard the Ephoraltv as representing > r« > » . Spartan 

sider that the element of democracy »PP a ^abit of daily 
' system of common meals, and in e „ thought of 

life at Sparta. 1266 a §> 8 .. '“^ t interpretations of 
this line of opinion, and of the $ ^ tQ 

the Spartan constitution], the argument ' d of 

the effect that the best constitution ^^'^^.^would 
democracy and tyranny 1°^]' ° rr £ r the worst Q f all con- 

classify as either not constitution seeking to combine 

stitutions. One comes nearer the truth in sccm g 

describes the ‘polity’ as the best possible form 

and he treats the Spartan constitu 10 scC ms to take a different line, 
(c. ix, §§ 7-9). Here, as will be .seen he seem^ ^ indudin g 

distinguishing the Spartan const* ra j 'grumbling’ criticism ol 

even Plato's scheme of a ‘polity in his gcncr. b 

the Latvs. , . . . puto In the first place, he 

• This statement seems constitution, but (as Aristotle 

is not dealing in the Latvs with th ‘ . , coincs nearest to the ideal, 

himself has just implied) with the form whic n ^ ^ ^ no , tyranny 
In the second place, the forms| which^ P P const ,tution at all or the 

and the sort of democracy which js e<*her^ ^ of monarchy and a 

worst of constitutions , nut a co 
tempered form of democracy. 
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more forms [than two]; for a constitution is better when it 
is composed of more numerous elements. 1 It is a further 
objection to Plato that the constitution depicted in the Laws 
has really no element of monarchy, but only the elements 
of oligarchy and democracy, with a particular inclination 
towards oligarchy. 2 § 19. This appears clearly in the method 
proposed for appointing magistrates. There is, indeed, one 
feature which combines democracy with oligarchy. This is 
the use of the lot for the purpose of finally choosing magi¬ 
strates from a panel of persons who have been previously 
elected. But there are two other features which are definitely 
oligarchical. In the first place, the richer citizens are com¬ 
pelled to attend the assembly, to vote in elections of magi¬ 
strates, and to discharge other forms of political duty, while 
the other citizens are allowed to abstain. Secondly, an 
attempt is made to secure a greater number of magistrates 
from the wealthier class, and to fill the highest offices from 
the ranks of those whose assessments are highest. § 20. The 
method of electing councillors is also oligarchical. 3 All the 
citizens, it is true, are compelled to take part in the election. 
But this general compulsion extends only to the preliminary 
election of a number of candidates from the first assessment 
class, and of an equal number from the second: when it 
comes to the preliminary election of candidates from the 
third and fourth classes, the system of general compulsion 
stops; indeed in the preliminary election from the fourth 
class only the members of the first and second classes are 

1 This seems to be inconsistent with Aristotle’s view, in Book IV, that a 
‘polity’ composed of the two elements of democracy and oligarchy is the 
best possible form for average states. On the other hand, he also urges in 

Book IV (c. vin, §9) that it is better to combine more elements than are 
combined in the ‘polity’. 

3 The previous objection (urged in §§ 16 and 17, and in the first half 
of § 18) is that the constitution depicted in the Lazes, even if it were a 
combination of monarchy and democracy, would not be the next best to 
the ideal constitution—being only a ‘polity’ which mixes two elements, 
and being thus inferior to the more ‘aristocratical’ form, such as the 
Spartan, which combines three elements. The objection now urged is 
that Plato is not true to his own conception of the ‘next best’ constitution, 
and does not actually mix monarchy and democracy. 

3 See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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,, J vnte I & 21. [All this relates to the process of 

pre-election 1 Then, from the whole list of pre-elected per- 

soLthlremust next be elected says 

of oersons for each assessment class. 1 he result will oe 

common people, not being co p m en- 

& 22. These considerations, and others *hicn\ ^ 

tinned when the time comes for us to e» ^ should 
the best constitution, are sufhc P j 3 \y e 

not be formed by co . mbining j ^^[^the method of electing 
may add that there is also a d g election and a 

the magistrates by the double process^of^pm election^ ^ 

final election. If a knot of p P » , ^ will always 

decide to act in combination [at both^st g. J. j These 

decide the way in " hi <* by tfe institution 

are the considerations which are raiscu y 

described in the Lazes. 

Note an the method of electing ! '" cs may 

We must note, in order that appo i nt mcnt of the 3(10 

become clear, that Plato s sc cm successivc sta ges. (i)/lhe 
members of the council in . fnow< At this stage preliminary 

first stage is concerned \uth p . J avs —of representatives of 

elections are made—on four succc . $se$ No definite number 
each of the four assessment 8 ra c elected to represent each 

is suggested by Plato for the suggest the ‘class- 

class in this stage of P^-^ction , bu (2 ) The second 

method of voting described by Anstotie s 

* Plato’s scheme (Laics 75 *) ^'^Jnutivcs of the first two 

classes must join in the prc-elcc 1 classes need join in the pie- 

classes, (2) only those of the fit* tl«« > :1 “ s d ‘* s) on]y those of the hrs 

election of representatives of the t • representatives ot the lour 

two classes need join in the pre-election ot repr 

^This statement is strictly true only 

of pre-election. It is not strictly true admitted that it the 

in which all are compelled to vote. But »t m.as hjvc some con- 

wealthy have an advantage in the first stage, t y 

sequent advantage in the second. to § 18 above, that plat< \ 

* It has already been ‘ n ^%o°n'ti ut.on, bo, only with the 

not dealing in the Laid with the best co. 

next best. 
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stage is concerned with the definite election of representatives. The 
whole list of all the representatives pre-elected in the first stage is 
now published; and all the citizens, of all the four assessment classes, 
must now join together in electing an equal number of representa¬ 
tives (180) for each assessment class. (3) Even now the process is 
not finished. The second period may be that of the definite election; 
but election itself is not final. The lot has still to be used. The third 
and last stage in Plato’s scheme is accordingly the stage in which 
the lot is used to cut down by half the number of representatives of 
each assessment class (i.e. from 180 to 90). We thus get at last the 
90 representatives of each of the four classes who constitute the 
final Council of 360. It will be noticed that Aristotle is not quite 
accurate in suggesting that an equal number of candidates is pre- 
elected for each class in the first stage. 


Chapter VII 

3. Phaleas of Chalcedon. His proposal for the equalization of 
property in land. It would involve regulation of the population : 
it would also involve determination of the exact standard on 
which equality was to be achieved. Generally , equality matters 
more in the moral , or educational , sphere than in the material: 
disorder and crime are due to moral defects as well as to economic 
causes. The amount and distribution of property in a state are 
affected by considerations of foreign as well as domestic policy; 
but the essential criticism of Phaleas is that he lays too much 
emphasis on material factors. 

§ 1. There are also a number of other schemes for new 
constitutions, some of them proposed by amateurs, and 
others by men who were versed in philosophy or statesman¬ 
ship. They all come nearer to the existing constitutions, 
under which men are now actually living, than does either 
of the schemes proposed by Plato. No other thinker has 
proposed such novelties as community of wives and children 
or common meals for women: on the contrary, thinkers have 
rather started from the immediate necessities of life. § 2. 
Thus there are some who hold that the proper regulation of 
property is more important than any other object, because 
this is the issue on which civil discords always arise. Phaleas 
of Chalcedon was the first to suggest regulation of property 
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for the purpose of preventing discord; and he proposed 
accordingly that all the citizens should have equal amounts 
of property [i.e. in land], 1266 b § 3. He thought that .n 
new colonies this could be achieved, without any difficulty, 
at the moment of their foundation. States which were already 
established would present a greater problem; but even here 
equality could be introduced-and that in the ahortest pos¬ 
sible time—if the rich gave dowries [in land] but did no 
receive them, and the poor, conversely, received bu did not 
give them. § 4 - Plato, when he was writing the iawt. u as of 
the opinion that the amount of property sbottldbe left un¬ 
restricted up to a given point; beyond that point, he was in 
favour of restriction, proposing as has already been said 
that no citizen should be allowed to accumulate to an extent 
which would make his property more than five times as large 
as the smallest property owned by any other citizen. 

5 r Those who propose such legislation ought not to lor 
get, as they continually do, that regulation of the amount 
of Dronertv ought to be accompanied by regulation 
numbeS oTchiMren in the family. If the number of;d»dr» 
exceeds what the amount of the property will^support4 the 
abrogation of the law [establishing a system1 of equal proper 
ties] must necessarily follow; and apart fromthat come 
quence, it is a sorry thing that a large number o 
should be reduced from comfort to penury. It^ dffhcuht 

men who have suffered that fate not to 

$ 6 We must admit, indeed, that [there are a g 

favour of equality of property, and that] there '™** *°^ 

times past, who clearly recognized that such equal.ty had^an 

influence on the character of a political associate . 

cite the example of Solon’s legislation at Athens.; and m ofl ^ 

states, too, there are laws to he found which p are 

acquiring land to any extent they es,rc ‘ f ty . am ong 

laws to be found which prevent the sale of propc > • 


. vi, § 15 - But it appears from that c^cV.Thilc rhakas 

accumulation of the total proper > note, was a 

erned %%ith landed property only. Pnaleas, wc ma. 


1 See c 
ing of the 
was concerned 
contemporary of Plato. 
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the Locrians, for instance, there is a law to the effect that 
men cannot sell their property unless they can prove that an 
evident misfortune has befallen them. § 7. There are also 
laws to be found which provide that the original lots [of 
landed property] must be maintained intact: it was the neglect 
of such a law at Leucas, to mention one instance, which made 
the constitution excessively democratic; men came into office, 
as a result, who no longer possessed the necessary legal 
qualification. 1 But [in spite of the arguments in favour of 
equality of property derived from these facts] it is possible 
that equality of property may exist, and yet [be a defective 
system, because] the amount possessed by each individual 
may be either unduly large, which leads to luxury, or unduly 
small, which results in penury. It is therefore clear that it 
is not enough merely to establish the general principle of 
equality of property: it is [also] necessary to aim at [a definite 
system of equality based on] a fixed and moderate amount. 
§ 8. But even if one were to fix the same moderate amount 
for each, there would still be no real gain. It is more neces¬ 
sary to equalize men’s desires than their properties; and that 
is a result which cannot be achieved unless men are ade¬ 
quately trained by the influence of laws. 2 Phaleas, however, 
might possibly retort that this is just the view which he him¬ 
self propounds; for it is his opinion that equality should be 
doubly pursued in states, and should mean equality of educa¬ 
tion as well as of property. § 9. But in that case we ought to 
be told what is to be the character of the education [which 
all are equally to receive]. There would be no real gain if it 
were merely one and the same for all; for it is possible for 
education to be one and the same for all, and yet to be of a 

1 In consequence of the failure to maintain the original lots intact, men 
who had only part of a lot had to be admitted to office, in spite of legal 
requirements which (we may gather) demanded the possession of a whole 
lot as the necessary qualification. 

2 This argument is like the argument previously advanced against the 
Platonic system of common property; cf. c. v, §§5, 15. Aristotle prefers 
to trust neither to a system ot common ownership nor to a system of equal 
ownership (both, in his view, material in their nature), but to a system of 
moral training which affects the moral disposition and secures the right 
use of property. 
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character which will produce a disposition to covet wealth 
or to covet office, or to covet both. § 10. This raises a furth 
point. [It is necessary to deal with office, or political P°" e £ 
as well as with property]: civil discord arises no ony hom 
inequality of property, but also from inequality ofthe °]ffices 
which men hold. But here we must note a difference. The 
distribution of property works in the opposite way from 'he 
distribution of office. The masses become revolutionao- 
when the distribution of property is unequal Men of educa 
tion become revolutionary when the distribution of offic» 

equal. ■ 1267 a This is the point of the verse n Homer 
Office and honour are one and the same for the g 
and the bad man. 

& 11 [There is also a further point which has to e ta en 
into account. We have to consider not only the ^^^0! 
civil discord, but also the causes of ordinary 

are some crimes which are due to a remedy 

here, Phaleas thinks, equality of property throuR ' h 

and will serve to prevent men 

cold or hunger. But want is not t e - g i ves them, 

Men also commit them simply for 'he pieai ™ % desire 

and just to get rid of an unsatisfied ^ 

which goes beyond the simple necessi 1 ’ st j|i a 

turn criminals to cure their vexation. § 12. here issu^ 

third factor to be considered.] 1 en m Y ^ start some 

crime to cure a desire they already ee • ^ sire ] j us t in 

desire [and then commit crime to sa > linacc0 mpanied 
order to enjoy the sort of pleasure which is unaccompanied 

by WhTt is the remedy for these three kinds of crime ? For 

principle of‘proportionate equality , w 8 make to the well-being 
portion to the different contribution!,.which ^ additional, 

of the state. Now ‘men of education should receive an 

which (on the principle of P ro P < T t, ° f T ice> 

additional recognition in the distribu 10 • wrongdoing for 

* ‘The three are’, as Newman exp a.ns m m not^ f U ^ of supcr 

the sake of absolute necessaries, (2) wro obtaining pleasure, 

fluitics with a view to curing painful desire anu 
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the first kind, we may answer, some modicum of property 
and some sort of work: for the second, a temperate disposi¬ 
tion ; as for the third kind, we can only say that if there are 
men who want to get unmixed pleasure purely by their own 
independent effort, they will find no satisfaction except in the 
aid of philosophy; for all pleasures other than that of philo¬ 
sophy need the assistance of others. § 13. [Other remedies 
are therefore necessary besides the remedy of Phaleas, which 
touches only the kind of crime committed from want of 
necessities.] The greatest crimes are committed not for the 
sake of necessities, but for the sake of superfluities. Men do 
not become tyrants in order to avoid exposure to cold. This 
is the reason why[, the crime of the tyrant being great,] the 
honours paid to the man who assassinates a tyrant—and not 
a mere thief—are also great. 1 We thus see that the general 
scheme of the constitution proposed by Phaleas avails only 
against the lesser crimes. 

§ 14. There is a further criticism to be made of Phaleas. 
He seeks to arrange most of the details of his scheme with a 
view to the proper working of the constitution internally. 
But [external affairs have also to be considered; and] arrange¬ 
ments should also be made to meet the problem of defence 
against all neighbouring and foreign states. 2 It is therefore 

(3) wrongdoing for the sake of superfluities with a view to obtaining pain¬ 
less pleasure'. 

The distinction between (2) and (3) is subtle. Under (2) the criminal 
seeks to cure a painful desire, from which he already suffers, by attaining 
release from pain and enjoying the pleasure of such release. Here there 
is a mixture of pleasure and pain. Under (3) the criminal seeks to enjoy 
a pleasure altogether unmixed with pain by immediately indulging in 
desire and proceeding to gratify it at once without any interval of suffering. 

1 The question whether tyrannicide was justifiable was much debated 
in the Middle Ages and in the sixteenth century. Aristotle does not dis¬ 
cuss the general question of tyrannicide: he simply remarks—perhaps 
remembering the honours paid in Athens to Harmodius and Aristogciton, 
who assassinated the tyrant Hipparchus—that tyrannicides are actually 
honoured. 

* The problem of external relations—of foreign policy and defence— 
is one which is always present to Aristotle. He has already raised it (c. VI, 
§§7-8) in criticizing Plato's Laws; and when he comes to construct his 
own ideal constitution he pays special attention to the problem (Book VII, 
c. vi, and especially c. xi). There is also a reference to the problem of 
defence in Book IV, c. iv, §§ io-t 1. 
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necessary that the constitution should be constructed with 
a view to military strength; and of this Phaleas has nothing 
to say. § 15. What applies to the constitution also applies to 
property. It should be adequate not only as a basis for the 
political activities of the citizens internally, but also as a 
resource for meeting external dangers. This latter considera¬ 
tion suggests the proper amount. On the one hand, it should 
not be so large that neighbouring and more powerful states 
will covet it, while its owners are unable to repel an attack: 
on the other hand, it should not be so small that those who 
own it are unable to sustain the burden of a war even with 
states otherwise equal and similar to their own. § 16. Phaleas 
has given us no indication; but we must not forget that some 
amount of property is an advantage, and we may perhaps 
suggest, as the best criterion of that amount, that stronger 
states shall find no advantage in going to war with a state 
because its wealth is excessive, but will go to war with it only 
in circumstances in which they would do so even if its wealth 
were less than it is. § 17. There is an historical incident 
which illustrates our argument. When the Persian Auto- 
phradates was planning to besiege the tow-n ot Atarneus, 
Eubulus, the ruler of the town, asked him to consider the 
length of time which it would take to capture it, and to calcu¬ 
late the expense which a siege of that duration would mean. 1 
He was willing, he said, to surrender the town immediately 
for less than that amount. 'Phis had the effect of causing 
Autophradates, after a little reflection, to abandon the siege 

of the town. . _ , , 

§ 18. [Returning to the theme of the internal effects ot the 

distribution of property] we must admit that a system winch 
gives equal properties to all the citizens has a certain advan¬ 
tage, in that it helps to prevent mutual discord; but the 
advantage, on the whole, is inconsiderable. Men of education 
would be aggrieved by the system, feeling that they deserved 


« Eubulus was at one time ruler of two towns. Atarneus^and Assus.jn 
the north-west of Asia Minor, somewhere about 350 n.C.. Arts "J 

naturally be interested in his fortunes, because he stayed in Assu . 
some years after 347 .. as the guest of Hermias (the successor ol Lubulus) 

whose niece he married. 
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something more than mere equality; indeed, as a matter of 
actual observation, they often rise in revolt and cause civic 
discord for this very reason. § 19. [Indeed there would be 
a general revolt against pure equality]: 1267 b the naughti¬ 
ness of men is a cup that can never be filled: there was once 
a time when two obols were a sufficient allowance, 1 but now 
that this has become the tradition men are always wanting 
something more, and are never contented until they get to 
infinity. It is the nature of desire to be infinite; and the mass 
of men live for the satisfaction of desire. § 20. The source 
from which a remedy for such evils may be expected is not 
the equalization of property, but rather a method of training 
which makes the better sort of natures unwilling, and the 
poorer sort unable, to indulge in covetousness. 2 The latter 
object will be attained if men of a poorer nature are put in an 
inferior position without being subjected to injustice. 

§ 21. [It is a final argument against the scheme of Phaleas 
that] even in regard to his proposal for equality of property 
he has expressed himself imperfectly. He would equalize 
property only in land; but wealth may also consist in slaves, 
cattle, and money, and in addition there will be a considerable 
stock of what are called movables. The proper course is 
either to deal with all these forms of wealth by an equal dis¬ 
tribution or the fixing of a moderate maximum, or to leave 
all alike unregulated. § 22. It is also evident, from the legisla¬ 
tion proposed by Phaleas, that he proposes to institute only 
a small body of citizens: the artisans are all to be public slaves, 
and are not to furnish any addition to the citizen body. 
§ 23. It may be the case that one class of artisans—those who 
are employed on public property—should be made public 
slaves. If so, it ought to be done on the lines which are 
followed at Epidamnus, or on the scheme which Diophantus 
once sought to introduce at Athens. 

The observations which we have made on the constitution 

1 The daily allowance made in the fifth century to each Athenian 
citizen, during festivals, to pay for seats in the theatre. 

- Aristotle repeats his constant theme (see the note on § 8, above) that 
a system of moral training, which affects the moral disposition and secures 
the right attitude to property, is the method to be followed. 
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proposed by Phaleas will enable the student to judge whether 
his suggestions are good or bad. 

Chapter VIII 

4. Hippodamus of Miletus: a planner of towns who also 
sought to plan states on new lines. His advocacy of triads 
thm social classes; three divisions of the territory; three sorts 
of laws. Criticism of his three classes and three divisions of 

territory. Criticism of his legal novelties , and °t ' 

proposal to reward the inventors of reforms Tradition has its 
claims; and the value of a law-abiding habit may be greater 

than that of legal reforms. 

5 ,. Hippodamus the son of Euryphon, a citizen of Miletus 
ml the first man without practical exper.ence of poht.cs 'vho 
attempted to handle the theme of the best form of const tu 
tion He was a man who invented the planning of towns in 
separate Quarters and laid out the Peiraeus with regula 
roads ■ In his general life, too, [apart from these innovations] 
he was led income eccentricity by a desire to attrac *<en- 
tion; and this made a number of people feel that he1 ■ c1 
too studied and artificial a manner. He '™re his hair to g 
and expensively adornedi he had flowing ro ■> ^ , 

decorated, made from a cheap but warm mater “ 

divided into three parts. One was intended for re, oils pur^ 

poses; the second for public use, an n scs of 

private property. The first part was to meet the «P^ SC5 “ 
theTegular^worship of the civic deities; the second part 

1 Miletus, his native city, had been laid M>ut on a hicthods 

geometrical lines, soon after 480 B.c. ^ P . may have written a work 
in Miletus and carried them toAthjns, fcrnn g (Cambridge Anof.it 

on town planning to which Aristotle is here reicrm h 

History, vol. v, p. 463). 
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that devoted to public use—was to support the defence force; 
and the third was to be the private property of the farming 
class. § 4. Hippodamus also believed that there should be 
only three classes of laws, corresponding to the three main 
issues—wanton assault, damage, and homicide—on which 
he held that all lawsuits arise. He proposed, too, that there 
should be a single supreme court, to which all cases that 
appeared to have been improperly decided should be referred; 
and this court, on his plan, was to be constituted of elders 
selected for the purpose. 1268 a § 5. He also held that 
judgements should not be given in the courts by the method 
of dropping a pebble into the voting urn: each judge should 
deposit a tablet. If he gave an absolute verdict of condemna¬ 
tion against the defendant, he would write that verdict on the 
tablet: if he gave an absolute verdict of acquittal, he would 
leave the tablet blank; if he wished to record a qualified 
verdict—partly of condemnation, and partly of acquittal— 
he would specify the nature of his verdict. Hippodamus 
objected to the ordinary method of voting as a bad sort of 
arrangement: it compelled a judge [in a border-line case] to 
violate his judicial oath by giving a verdict of absolute acquittal 
or condemnation. § 6. He also proposed a law for conferring 
honours on anv who should make an invention of benefit to 
the state; and he further suggested, as a novelty not hitherto 
included in the legislation of any state, that the children of 
those who had been killed in action should be supported at 
the public expense. . . . Actually, such a law is already in 
existence at Athens, and also in other states. ... § 7. Finally, 
the magistrates, on his scheme, were all to be elected by the 
people: the people was to be constituted of the three classes 
already mentioned; and the magistrates whom they elected 
were to devote themselves to three subjects—public matters, 
matters relating to aliens, and matter relating to orphans. 

These are the main and most notable features in the 
political arrangements proposed bv Hippodamus. The first 
criticism which we may raise concerns the division of the 
citizen-body. § S. The artisans, the farmers, and the military 
class all share in the constitution, in the sense of possessing 
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the active franchise; but the farmers share without possessing 
arms, and the artisans share without possessing either land 
or arms, which makes them both, in effect, the slaves of the 
class in possession of arms. § 9- It is thus impossible that 
these two classes should share in all the offices of the state, 
for the members of the class which possesses arms must 
necessarily be appointed generals and police magistrates, and 
must thus hold, in the main, the highest offices. But if the 
members of these two classes do not share in the constitution 
[i.e. in the sense of being eligible for office and thus possess¬ 
ing the passive franchise], how can they be friendly disposed 
to the constitution? It may be rejoined that the class which 
possesses arms ought to be superior to both of the other 
classes. We may answer that rejoinder by the argument, th. 

it will be difficult for this class to be superior unless lt * s als ® 
numerous. § 10. But, in that case, is there any need for the 
other two classes to share in the constitution [in the ense of 
exercising the active franchise], or to contro 1 PP , . 

of magistrates ? We may also raise the larger question u he h r 
the farmers are really of any service to the state . \U : m ..y 
admit that artisans are necessary (they are n^cssary > 

state), and that they can earn a subsistence from heir crafts 

in the state proposed by Hippodamus as they do ,n ^ ot lC 
states. But the case of the farmers is different. If they had 

provided the means of existence for t c mi 1 > 

might reasonably have been counted as an integral part o 

the state [for by contributing to the support °< a " c 

class they would have made an essentia con 

state]; but on the scheme of Hippodamus they o»nhe,land 

as private property, and they will farm 1 , t jie 

benefit. §11. A further difficulty arises withregard to the 

third part of the territory which is to be common propcrt), 
and from which the members ot the dc cnee 0 f arm 

their subsistence. If the members of t ic e distinction, 

this common land themselves, there \u > military 

such as Hippodamus wishes to establish, k " J j lo f arm 
and the farming class. If, on the other hand tho. of 

this common land are to be distinct both fiom the 
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farmers on private estates and from the military class, we 
shall have a fourth class in the state; and this class will have 
no share in anything whatsoever and will be extraneous to 
the constitution. § 12. There is, indeed, another and third 
alternative—that the same persons who farm their own 
private estates should also farm the common land. In that 
case, however, it will be difficult for each cultivator to pro¬ 
duce enough to maintain two households [his own, and that 
of a member of the military' class]; and the question may also 
be fairly asked, 1268 b [‘Why begin by dividing public from 
private land?] Why not start at once with a system by which 
the farmers—using all the land, and each cultivating his share 
as a single plot—will at one and the same time get subsistence 
for themselves and provide it for the military' class?’ There 
is a sad confusion in the ideas of Hippodamus on all these 
matters. 

§ 13. We may also disagree with the law he proposes in 
regard to the method of giving judicial decisions. He pre¬ 
scribes that a judge should[, if he thinks fit,] give a qualified 
verdict, even though the plaint on which he gives his decision 
is stated in absolute terms. This is, in effect, to prescribe 
that the judge should become an arbitrator. A qualified 
verdict is possible in a court of arbitration, even when there 
are several arbitrators (for they can confer with one another 
in order to determine their verdict); but in a court of law such 
a verdict is impossible, since, far from permitting any con¬ 
ference, the majority of legal codes contain specific measures 
for securing that the judges shall not communicate. 1 § 14. 
The perplexity to which decisions will thus be reduced [if 
the method of the qualified verdict is introduced into courts 
of law] can easily be seen. Let us suppose that any given 
judge is of the opinion that damages should be given—but 
not to the amount for which the plaintiff sues. A plaintiff, 

1 Aristotle is assuming the existence of popular courts of law, each 
containing a large number of judges or ‘dicasts’—it may be several 
hundreds. He is also assuming that each of these judges votes separately, 
and is debarred from communicating with other judges. In these circum¬ 
stances there cannot be any conference, such as is necessary to a qualified 
verdict; and there cannot, therefore, be a qualified verdict. 
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for example, may sue for 20 minae but a judge will give a 
verdict for 10 (or a plaintiff may sue for a still arger sum and 
a judge will give a verdict for something still less); but [as 
there are a number of judges] another will give a verdict for 5, 
and still another a verdict for 4. In this way, it is obvious, the 
various judges who give a qualified verdict will each award 
a different proportion of the amount claimed. But [this is not 

all: we have also to consider the judges who g lve a P^ a ^ 
unqualified verdict; and of these] some will award the whole 

sum claimed, while the rest will award nothing at all § 15. 
What is the method of estimating [the total effect of] th 
different decisions thus given? . . . Turning to another point 
[also made by Hippodamus-that the giving of a P‘ a n ve ^ ic ' 
compels a judge to violate his oath], we must notice that a 
plain verdict <ff pure acquittal or pure CQndemnation never 

compels a judge to violate his oath, provi e 
itself has been duly laid in a plain and unquaJ fied form. If. 
for instance, the plaint laid against the defend nt is» for 
20 minae, the judge who gives a verdict for his- acquittald es 

not decide that the defendant owes * d |lo 

that he does not owe 20 minae. We only arrive atajudgewlio 

really violates his oath when we find one w g 

against the defendant although he does not believe that he 

owes the 20 minae claimed by the p ain 1 . Hiooo- 

r l6 In regard to the further question raised by Hippo 

damus-whether some honour ought not to ^ conferred on 

those who suggest an improvement w uc sensc cannot 

state—we may argue that legislation m sucha sensecannot 

be safely enacted, and has only a specious ■ „ a ; nst 

encourage false accusations [of revo ution ry p 

the reformers, and perhaps lead, m tins . ^ 

turbances. But the proposal also urn 

and suggests a further argument. changing 

who raise a doubt whether states lose or gain by chan g 

their traditional laws when some other and better 1 

sible. § t 7 . If,on this issue, we take the.lme that 

a gain, it is difficult to agree readily u subversive 

by Hippodamus; for ehanges winch arc really subversive 
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of the laws, or of the constitution, may be proposed on the 
plea that they tend to the common good. However, as 
the issue has now been mentioned, it will be as well to 
define our views about it a little further. § 18. It is, as we 
have said, an issue which is in debate; and a case may be 
made for the view that change is the better policy. Certainly 
in other branches of knowledge change has proved beneficial. 
We may cite in evidence the changes from traditional practice 
which have been made in medicine, in physical training, and 
generally in all the arts and forms of human skill; and since 
politics has to be counted as an art or form of skill, it can be 
argued logically that the same must also be true of politics. 
§19. It can also be argued that the actual facts [of history] 
provide an indication [of the benefits of change]. The usages 
of old times were exceedingly simple and uncivilized: Greeks 
went about armed, and bought their brides from each other. 
§ 20. Indeed the relics of ancient custom which are still in 
existence, here and there, are utterly absurd: 1269 a there is, 
for instance, a law at Cyme, relating to homicide, that if an 
accuser can produce a definite number of witnesses from his 
own kinsmen, the person accused shall be liable to the charge 
of murder. 1 § 21. All men, as a rule, seek to follow, not the 
line of tradition, but some idea of the good; and the earliest- 
known human beings, whether they were ‘earth-born’ or 
the survivors of some cataclysm, were in all probability 
similar to ordinary or even foolish people to-day. (Indeed 
that is actually the tale that is told of the ‘earth-born’ men.) 
It would therefore be an absurditv to remain constant to 
their notions. But besides these considerations [which re¬ 
late to unwritten custom], it may also be urged that to leave 
zcritten laws unchanged is not a good policy. § 22. The 

1 The law at Cyme is not so ‘utterly absurd’: it has its analogies, as 
Newman notes, in the old Germanic custom of compurgation. Aristotle, 
and the Greeks generally, had naturally less of the historic sense, and of 
the spirit of historical understanding and sympathy, than we may properly 
be expected to possess after centuries of historical scholarship. On the 
other hand, Aristotle has a deep respect for the general wisdom of the 
ages (cf. c. v, § 16); and though he may criticize ancient usages (nomima), 
as he does here, he also made a collection of the nomima of uncivilized 
peoples, in addition to his collection of the ‘politics' of Greek states. 
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reason is that in matters of political organization, as in the 
arts generally, it is impossible for every rule to be written 
down precisely: rules must be expressed in general terms, 
but actions are concerned with particulars. [The first form 
of a law will thus be inexact; and it will need to be changed 
in the light of further experience of men’s actions in detail.J 
But while these arguments go to show that in some cases, 
and at some times, law ought to be changed, there is another 
point of view from which it would appear that change is a 
matter which needs great caution. § 23. W hen we reflect 
that the improvement likely to be effected may be small and 
that it is a bad thing to accustom men to abrogate laws light 
heartedly, it becomes clear that there are some defects, both 
in legislation and in government, which ha ctter )e 
untouched. The benefit of change will be less than the loss 
which is likely to result if men fall into the habit of disobe> 1. g 
the government. § 24. We must also notice that the analogy 
drawn from the arts is false. To change the practice o an 
art is not the same as to change the operation o a a \■ 
from habit, and only from habit, that law derives the 
which secures obedience. But habit can be created on > by 
the passage of time; and a readiness to change ro • 
to new and different laws will accordingly tend to ^kent 
general power of law. § 25. Further questions ma> also l e 
raised. Even if we admit that it is allowable to-make j a cha> g . 
does this hold true, or not, of all laws and m all constitutions. 

And again, should change be attempted y an\ P c _ 
soever, or only by certain persons. It makes a gre. 
which of these different alternatives is adopted. 
therefore dismiss this question for the presen . 
a different occasion. 


B 


ACTUAL STATES WHICH APPROACH THE IDEAL (‘ < • IX 

Chapter IX 

1. The Spartan Constitution. The problem of finding 
class for the purposes of government: serfdom as a solution. 
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Spartan Helots. The undue influence of women at Sparta: the 
bad distribution of property, and its bad effects on the army. 
The defects of the Ephorate, the Council of Elders, and the dual 
kingship: defects of the Spartan system of common meals. The 
bad results of Spartan militarism, and the bad state of public 
finances at Sparta. 


§ 1. When we consider the constitutions of Sparta and 
Crete—or indeed, for that matter, of any other state—two 
questions emerge. 1 The first is whether any of their pro¬ 
visions is good or bad when it is judged by the standard of an 
ideal system: the second is whether any provision runs con¬ 
trary to the principles and character of their constitutions 
as actually established. § 2. It is generally agreed that leisure, 
or in other words freedom from the necessity of labour, 
should be present in any well-ordered state; but"it is difficult 
to see by what mode of organization this leisure is to be 
secured. The serfdom of the Penestae in Thessaly is one 
sort of mode, but the serfs there have often revolted against 
their masters; and the helots have similarly revolted against 
the Spartans, for whose misfortunes they are always on the 
watch, just as if they lav in an ambush. § 3. Nothing similar, 
it is true, has hitherto happened in Crete. Perhaps 1269 b the 
reason is that the neighbouring cities of the island, although 
engaged in mutual hostilities, never enter into any alliance 
with revolting serfs: it is not to the interests of any, as each 
has serfs of its own. But all the neighbours of Sparta—Argos, 
Messenia, and Arcadia—have been her enemies; and this is 
the cause of the frequent revolts of the helots. [The example 
of Thessaly proves the same point]: the early revolts of their 
serls against the Thessalians were due to the fact that they 

‘In the preceding eight chapters Aristotle has considered, according 
o the plan laid down m c. i, §1. ‘forms of government designed bv 
theorists and held in good repute’. He now turns to ‘forms actually 
practised by states that are accounted to be well-governed’. In either case 
h.s method is critical: he seeks to discover the defects which arc to be 
avoided ,n order to avoid those defects m constructing his own ideal 
state. Ills account ot the bpartan constitution-like his account of Plato's 
proposals and h.s accounts of the schemes of Phaleas and Hippodamus- 
is tlu refore critical. It does not necessarily represent his considered view 
ol the general \alue ot the Spartan constitution. 
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were still engaged in hostilities with the peoples on their 

borders—the^Achaeans, the Perrhaebians, and the Mag- 

ifsai'iafes 

H§gigi 

the happiness of its ^n body. J ^ shou , d a)s0 
of women is poorly regulated, one ' . 

obviously did, in reg women who indulge 

lected to achieve it in regard to ^ 

wealth, especially it as napp b their wives. 

martial stocks—the citizens general rule: so, too, 

(But the Celts are an except.on^to this gen attach . 

are such peoples as openly app earliest author of 

ments.) §8. There was >n ^e ea r ,est 

myths when he paired Ares and Aphrodite^tn 

that all martial races are pro at J achmen ts of the latter 
either to men or to women. reS ult was that> 

sort which were common m Sparta ana the hands 

Slit 1 rffi&re^bettvecn governors 
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being governed by women and women being actually gover¬ 
nors ? The results are the same. [We may take one example 
of those results.] Even in the matter of courage, which is 
useless in all life’s ordinary affairs and only of use, if it has 
a use, in time of war, the women of Sparta have had a most 
mischievous influence. § 10. They showed this during the 
Theban invasions; unlike the women of other states, they 
were of no use whatever, and caused more confusion than the 
enemy. We may admit that the licence enjoyed by women 
seems to have come about originally at Sparta in a way which 
it is easy to understand. 1270 a §11. The men were absent 
on expeditions for long periods: there was war with the 
Argives, and with the Messenians and Arcadians. Living a 
military life (which develops a number of good qualities) they 
were provided with some preparation [for a system of state¬ 
training], and on the return of peace and leisure they were 
thus ready to place themselves at the disposal of the legislator. 
[It was different with the women, who had been living their 
own life at home.] Lycurgus indeed attempted, according 
to tradition, to bring the women too within the range of his 
laws; but they opposed him, and he had to abandon the 
attempt. § 12. But while we can thus explain what actually 
happened, and so account for the origin of this defect in the 
Spartan system, we have to remember that we are not con¬ 
cerned with what can, or cannot, be excused [historically], 
but with what is actually right or wrong. ’ 

§ 13. The defects in the position of women at Sparta, as 
we have already suggested, seem not only calculated to pro- 

1 , if* 1 * in the constitution, if we take that 

by itself, but also likely to foster the growth of avarice. It is 

natural, therefore, to pass from the observations just made to 
some criticism of the unequal distribution of property at 
Sparta. § 14. While some of the Spartans have come to 
possess an excessively large amount of property, others have 
been reduced to the merest fraction; and in this way the land 
has mostly passed into the hands of a very few persons This 
.natter has been badly handled by the legislation of Sparta. 

I he legislator, very rightly, made it improper to buy or sell 
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any land belonging to a Spartan citizen; but he also allowed 
any person who so desired to give or bequeath his P r °P ert y 
though the same results must necessarily follo ' v the 
case as in the other. § 15. Actually, about two-fi ths of t 
whole country belongs to [a few owners, and those fen] 
women; this is due to the number of heiresses and the pra 
tice of giving dowries. It would have been better to hate had 
no dowries It all, or to have fixed them ataamallorat a^y 
rate a moderate, amount. As it is, a citizen rn \ ^ 
daughter who inherits his property to any mar1 whom he 
likes (rich or poor); and if he dies intestate before he has done 

so, the man who is left in the P-'-f^t^Sen th« 
in marriage at his discretion. § • , horse and 

while the territory would have suppo* f X 
'jo.ooo foot, the number had dwindled [ \ Historv 

Theban invasions of 369-362 b.c.] to ess t ian , ■ • 

itself has clearly shown the defects of 
of dealing with property. Sparta was unable 

single defeat in the field ; and she '7\ ruin ^ h %; a ^ s " verc 
8 17. It is stated that, under the early kings, the Spartans «erc 

in the habit of giving citizenship to gangers,^ ^ o ’ f the 

result, they suffered from no want , ^ have 

long wars they were fighting: in ee Y ‘ Whether 

numbered, at one time, as many as 10,0 . Qne better 

this statement is true or false, Sparta \\ou , distribu- 

t0 keep her rank, filledunpeded 

cr e is. w 's'lrs* i £ 

encouragement of the birth-rate. n\ seekin accor d- 
Spartans to be as numerous as possil » children 

ingly to induce his fellow citizens to lav ^ ^ fat | lcr G f 

as possible, the legislator has enac e service, and the 

three sons should be exempt fro W Y ct it is 

father of four entirely free from all taxes * 9 . g dividcd 

obvious that, if families are la *8 e » * , a large number 

accordingly [among a number of J> ertv . 

of the citizens must necessarily be reduced ^ f 

This leads to a further criticism, which turns on the 
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of the institution called the Ephorate. 1 The Ephors at Sparta 
have a sovereign authority in matters of the highest impor¬ 
tance; but they are all drawn from the people at large, and 
it often happens that very poor men, whose lack of means 
renders them open to bribery, attain this office. § 20. This 
weakness has often been shown in the past; and there is a 
recent instance in the affair at Andros, when some of the 
Ephors, by taking bribes, did their best to involve the whole 
state in ruin. It is a further defect of this institution that it is 
so important, and so much in the nature of a dictatorship, 
that even the kings have been compelled to court the favour 
of the Ephors. The result has been that—apart from their 
venality—the whole constitution has suffered, in common 
with the monarchy, from their overgrown power; and from 
being an aristocracy it has tended to turn into a democracy. 
§21. But it must be admitted that the Ephorate is a force 
which holds the constitution together. The right of sharing 
in the most important office of the state makes the people at 
large contented; and this result, whether it be due to the 
influence of legislation or to the working of chance, has a 
beneficial effect on the affairs of Sparta. § 22. If a constitu¬ 
tion is to survive, all the elements of the state must join in 
willing its existence and its continuance. 2 [Such a will exists 
in each of the elements at Sparta]: it exists in the two kings, 
who are content with the honour paid to their persons: it 
exists among the upper classes, who are content with their 
access to the Senate (for a seat in the Senate is given as a 
reward for excellence); and it also exists in the people at large, 
who are made contented by the Ephorate and by all being 
eligible alike for that office. § 23. But [though the Ephorate 
has this advantage, it still suffers from defects]. It is right 
and proper that all should be eligible for the office, but not 
that the election should be conducted on the present method, 

1 The five Spartan Ephors, or ‘overseers’, had a general superinten¬ 
dence of the Spartan constitution. A number of modem thinkers, from 
Calvin and Althusius to Fichte, have sought to advocate an imitation of 
the Spartan Ephorate, in the form ot some ultimate supreme council, or 
supreme court, finally controlling the action of the state. 

1 See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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which is far too childish. 1 Again, the Ephors are just ordinary 
men, but they have power to decide important cases; and it 
would be better, therefore, that they should not decide at 
discretion [as they now do], but on the basis of written nrles 
set down in legal form. § 24. Fina ly, their mode of life is 
not in agreement with the aim of the state. It permits too 
much indulgence. This contradicts the discipline imposed 
on the other citizens, which inclines so much to the opposite 
extreme of severity that men cannot endure its rigour, and 
escape from it into the secret enjoyment of sensual pleasures. 

The institution of the Council of Elders has also its defects. 

$ 2 r. If the members of the council were men of probity, 
and adequately trained in manly virtues, it might be argue 
that the institution was of benefit to the state. . . . t-ven so, 
it would be dubious whether councillors should be lite- 
iudges in important cases, [as they now are]: the mind, as 

well as the body, is subject to old age . . . Bu 5 wBe ?’ . 
matter of fact, 1271 a the training of the councillors is sue 

that even the legislator distrusts their character the counci 
cannot be regarded as a safe institution. § 26. It is evident 
from experience that those who have held the office of coun¬ 
cillor have often been influenced by bribery and favouratism 
in dealing with public affairs. This is a reason why they 
should not, as they now are, be free from any scrut iny of their 
conduct. It is true that the Ephors would appear to have the 
right to scrutinize the conduct of every magistrate, bu this 
is too sweeping a prerogative for them to possess nor is it the 
way^n which, m o'ur view, the councillors should be subjected 
to scrutiny. 5 27. The method of electing councillors is also 
defective The final election is made in a childish way [by 
a peculiar form of acclamation]; and there is an impropne y 
in requiring that, to be eligible, a man should openly seek 
election The man who deserves the office should have it 
whether he wants it or no. § 28. In requiring candidates 

« We do not know what this 'childish' rneth^ was-whe^cr ft was 

AtMS or the takin g of 

auspices), or pure reliance on chance. 
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seek election, the legislator is plainly acting in the spirit which 
he seeks to infuse into the whole of the constitution. He 
has imposed the requirement because he wants to make his 
citizens generally ambitious of honours and office; for no one 
would seek election as councillor unless he had such an 
ambition. Yet ambition and avarice are exactly the motives 
which lead men to commit nearly all intentional crimes. 

§ 29. The general theme of kingship, and the question 
whether it is good or bad for states to have kings, may be 
left to another occasion. But if there are to be kings, they 
had better not come to the throne on the principle now fol¬ 
lowed in Sparta, and each new king should be appointed for 
his personal conduct and character. 1 § 30. On the present 
system it is clear that even the legislator himself must be of 
the opinion that he cannot make the kings behave well and 
honourably. At any rate he shows a distrust of their being 
sufficiently good for his purpose; and this distrust has 
appeared in the practice of joining opponents with the kings 
on embassies, and in the general opinion that divisions 
between them served as a political safeguard. 

The legal arrangements made, at the time of its introduc¬ 
tion, for regulating the system of common meals (or, as the 
Spartans call them, phiditia ), may also be criticized. §31. 
The cost of such gatherings ought to be defrayed from public 
funds, as it is in Crete; but the rule at Sparta is for each man 
to bring his own contribution, in spite of the fact that some 
of the citizens are extremely poor and unable to bear the 
expense. The natural result is the very opposite of the legisla¬ 
tor s intention. § 32. I he system ot common meals was 
meant to be democratic, but the rule which is followed 
at Sparta makes it almost the reverse. Citizens who are 
extremely poor find it difficult to share in the common meals; 


I Ik; monarchy at Sparta (which was a dual monarchy, with two kings 
nil,n R simultaneously) was an hereditary office confined to the family of 
the Heraclidae and descending by right of seniority. According to 
1 lutarch, Lysander had suggested (early ,n the fourth century u.c.) that 
the office ot king should be turned into something in the nature of a 
presidency, and should be open to merit irrespective of descent. Aristotle 
as Newman notes, appears to agree with this suggestion 
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and vet it is the traditional rule of the Spartan constitution 
that those who cannot contribute their quota are debarred 

-t without justice. 

t h! & ^tlffice^i-l i-'sort of 
X aslcounterpo^srtthe kings, who hold the position 

0 ^Ta e TheTis S anothl e r' respect in which the purpose and 
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constantly repeated by Aristotle. It appears in Book IV, c. ix, § 10 
(where the mixed constitution is said to be dependent on the will 
of every part); in IV, c. XII, § 1 (where it is stated, as a principle 
common to all constitutions, that the part which wills the continuance 
of the constitution should be stronger than the part which does not); 
and in V. c. IX, § 5 (where the same principle is laid down in the 
same words). It will be noted that Aristotle sometimes assumes the 
consent of all the parts (e.g. in the present context, where he is 
primarily thinking of Sparta, and again in the passage in which he is 
speaking of the mixed constitution), and sometimes only assumes the 
consent of the major part. Perhaps we may say that he assumes the 
consent of the major part for all constitutions, and only assumes 
that of all the parts for constitutions of the mixed type. 


Chapter X 

2. The Cretan type of constitution. Crete possibly the model 
of Sparta: similarities between the two. The Cretan system of 
common meals is superior to the Spartan; but the Cretan 
Cosmoi, who correspond to the Spartan Ephors, are inferior to 
them. Cretan feudalism': confederations of nobles: feuds and 
factions: Crete hitherto saved from their evil effects by its geo¬ 
graphical isolation. 

[The first 6 sections are concerned with the possible his¬ 
torical connexion, and with the analogies, between the Cretan 
constitution and the Spartan. In the following sections, 7-15, 
Aristotle proceeds to appraise the peculiar merits and defects 
of the Cretan constitution.] 

1272 a 12 § 7. . . . The arrangements for common meals 
in Crete are better than they are at Sparta. At Sparta each citi¬ 
zen contributes individually the quota allotted to him, and if 
he fails to do so he is legally debarred, as has already been 
noted, from a share in constitutional rights. § 8. In Crete the 
common meals are placed on a more public footing. The 
whole of the agricultural produce and live stock raised on 
the public land, and all the rents paid in kind by the Perioeci, 
form a common fund, of which one moiety is devoted to the 
cult of the gods and the discharge of public services, and the 
other to the provision of common meals. This makes it 
possible for all alike—men, women, and children—to be fed 
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at the public cost.' § 9 - The legislation of Crete contains 
a number of ingenious devices intended to encourage an 

° r , " rong is a 
'Z «em r for 

the^oi^stituhona/ad vantage which the Ephors presem In the 

Spartan system, under which e«ry citizen - elgeifor the 

Ephoralty, the people at , la ^ larwil n s therefore enlisted 
this highest of offices, and the p p however, the Cosmoi 

in support of the constitution. families and not from 

are drawn from a limited n T^llb e S of the council of 

the people at large, while t - • limited circle of those 

elders are drawn, in their turn, from council of 

who have served as Cosmo, ^ 

elders may be criticized on t ? account, and their 

Their immunity from the ren eri g ^ . desert; and 

life-tenure, are both prerogative ** ‘ not on the 

their power of acting at their own 1 c ,-> As for the 

basis of written rules-is a positive danger. § ^ of 

institution of the Cosmoi, \'e mus j e should remain 

its being properly organized t P Q osmo i, 

contented in spite of their exc u 1 f usin t h e i r powers 

unlike the Ephors, have no oppo - remote from the 
for their own profit: they live on an island, remo 

danger of corruption. Cretans provide for 

1272 b § 13. The remedy which the Cretans ^ ^ 

the defects of this institution is curi ® l ! ’ . j state . Again 
arbitrary oligarchy rather than a constitutional 

■ Aristotle follows the Cretan plan In his own idea, state (Booh V... 
C. X, § II). 
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and again a confederation 1 is formed—either by some of their 
own colleagues, or by a group of private persons which 
proceeds to eject the Cosmoi from office; and they are also 
allowed to resign their office before their term has expired. 
Surely it is better that all such matters should be regulated by 
law, and not settled by the mere will of men, which is a 
dangerous standard for action. § 14- Still worse, however, 
is the practice of declaring an abeyance of office of the Cosmoi , 
to which powerful nobles often resort when they are unwilling 
to submit to justice. This proves that the Cretan system, if 
it has some of the elements of a constitution, is not really a 
constitution at all, but an arbitrary form of oligarchy . 2 It is 
a habit [of the Cretan nobles] to break up the people and their 
own followers into many factions; to set up, on that basis, 
as many monarchies; and then to quarrel and fight. § 15. In 
effect, and as long as it lasts, such a state of things simply 
means the disappearance of the state and the dissolution of 
political society. A state which is brought to this pass is in 
danger: those who wish to attack it will now have also the 
power. But Crete itself, as has already been noted, is saved 
from this danger by its geographical position; and distance 
has here the same effect which is achieved elsewhere by laws 
for the expulsion of aliens. [§ 16 is omitted.] 

Chapter XI 

3. The Carthaginian constitution. Similarities of Carthage 
and Sparta, Kith the balance , in some respects , in favour of 
Carthage. The constitution of Carthage is generally based on 

1 This practice of a right of confederation may remind us of the ‘Con¬ 
federations’ formed by Polish nobles against the government under the 
old Polish constitution. The practice of declaring an abeyance of the 
ofhee of Cosmoi, which is mentioned below, may also remind us, as New¬ 
man notes, of the liberum veto of unreformed Poland. 

2 The word used by Aristotle is dynaslcia , which designates an oli¬ 
garchical government, in the hands of a clique of powerful nobles 
( dynatoi ), acting by arbitrary* discretion—and not by constitutional rules 
—in the style and spirit of a ‘tyrant’. A dynastcia is thus a plural form of 
tyranny; and the use of the word naturally leads Aristotle in the next 
sentence, to speak ot monarchy (in its ‘tyrannical’ form) as characteristic 
of Crete. 
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the principle of aristocracy; hut it deviates from that principle, 
partly towards democracy and partly towards oligarchy.Its 
main defect is that it attaches too much importance to uealti 
and is thus, in effect, a moneyed oligarchy. Another defect is the 
habit of pluralism. Carthage has sought to correct her defects 
bv a policy of encouraging the emigration of the poor; but while 
this policy has been fortunate in its results, ,t is not an adequate 

remedy. 

[Aristotle’s account of the Carthaginian constitution is 
main v of antiquarian interest. It seems curious that he 
Thould give an account of a non-Hellenic const,tut,on as one 

of the three ’actually practised by states that are 
be well governed', and the more curious when, w e re licetAh 
Carthage was challenging the Greek hold on Sicily at me 
time atwhich he wrote. But Carthage, a lon gwith Sparta and 
Crete had a constitution of the mixed type, called the polity , 
m which he inclined as ’the best possible under actual condi- 
rions' (see no"e 1 to c. . of this book); and it is probably for 
this reason that he gives an account of Carthage. It is on the 

same ground that he refers again to the Carthaginian consul- 

n l t \t r yjt § a where it is mentioned as pa)in to 

regard K^weakh^merit^and numbers, and thus mixing oh- 

garchy, aristocracy, and democracy. chanter is 

I-Iis general verdict on the constitution in this chapter* 

that ‘while it is generally based on the principle of aristocracy 

which [though based on the principle of aristocrat) or po ] 

wmmsss= 

See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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and serves to give it stability. But this may be said to be 
the effect of chance; and legislation, not chance, is the true 
means for preventing the risk of civil discord. § 16. In the 
present position of affairs the law provides no way of ensuring 
internal peace if chance should begin to turn adverse and the 
masses revolt against their rulers. . . . 

Note on Aristotle's use of the words polity and aristocracy 

‘Polity’ is a word which has two senses in the Politics —the general 
sense of a constitution, and the particular sense of a mixed constitu¬ 
tion. The word is here used in the latter sense. The reader may be 
puzzled by the fact that Aristotle here uses the words aristocracy 
and ‘polity’ as if they were equivalent—the more as he generally 
speaks of aristocracy as one of the elements (but only one of the 
elements) included in a mixed constitution. But he sometimes uses 
the term aristocracy to denote a mixed constitution—apparently on 
the ground that the principle of recognition of merit (which is the 
essential element of aristocracy) is also essential in a good ‘polity’. 
T here may, however, be ‘polities’ which do not recognize the claims 
of merit, but only those of wealth and numbers (thus mixing only 
the features of oligarchy and democracy); and such ‘polities’, con¬ 
taining no aristocratic element, cannot be called aristocracies. Car¬ 
thage did recognize the claims of merit in the elections to various 
offices, and her constitution could accordingly be called an aristocracy. 


Chapter XII 

4. Postscript on other legislators. Solon and the constitution 
of Athens. The earliest legislators. Various notes (e.g. on the 
seventy of Draco's laws , and on the legislation of Pittacus about 
the offences of drunken persons). 

§ 1. I hose who have left any record of their views on 
questions of government may be divided into two classes. 
Some have been men who took no part in political affairs of 
any kind or description, but lived for the whole of their lives 
in a private capacity; we have already mentioned practically 
everything worthy of note which has come from men of this 
class. Others, again, have been men who actively served as 
lawgivers some in their own and others in foreign states— 
and who were thus personally concerned in government. 
[We may subdivide this second class]: some of its members 
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were only concerned with codes of laws: others were authors 

of constitutions as well as codes. Lycurgus “ d So1 ™ 3 
both in the latter category: they not only fra mecl codes o , 
but also made constitutions. § 2- he cons ^ scho P ol of 

already been described, boion ib nciu, v i 

mmmm 

and the system of popular law-courts for democracy | 3 

actual fact, xz 74 a however ^would exccu . 
elements—the council and th were simply 

tive magistrates— -e^sted be^^re |i the principle 

,0 every citizen; and that ,s the reason why ^ 

some of his critics, who argv c law-courts, with 

other elements by mak’ng it le^c p P eme in every case. 

their members appointed by ’ ^ the SUCC essors of 

§ 4. Later, as these courts grew ^ strength, the sr ^ ^ 

Solon, seeking to flatter the peop into y i ts present form 

a tyrant, 3 transformed the co Pericles curtailed the 

of extreme democracy. Ephia es 1 system of 

Council of the Areopagus; Penck. mtr^uced « dema . 

paying the^rlated'the power of the people until 
gogue, in his turn, incrcas V ^ Pcloponncs ; an 

1 The more conservative classes at Athens, e j democracy, advocated 
War and the shock which brought to constjtutlon . G f earlier days. It 
a progrannmc of reversion to the - ‘ A risto tlc is here describing- 

is perhaps the view of these classes which threw the office of juduc 

1 The appointment of members > • h popular character ot t.i 

open to all indiscriminately, accentuated tnc P 

'dicasteries*. f Politics , compares ‘extreme o 

> Aristotle, in later passages of the / ^ a co ]|cctivc version ot 

'final* democracy with tyranny. 'r democracy, impose the ai >i ‘ . 
tyranny: the people, in such a tyrant imposes the arbitrary 

fiat of mass- will in the same way that the tyranM P £ y § io . 

of his single will. (Book IV, c. iv, § 26, and uo 
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the constitution assumed its present form. § 5. This develop¬ 
ment, however, appears to be due to accident rather than to 
any deliberate design on the part of Solon. The people, who 
had been the cause of the acquisition of a maritime empire 
during the course of the Persian wars, acquired a conceit of 
themselves; and in spite of the opposition of the better 
citizens they found worthless demagogues to support their 
cause. Solon himself would seem to have given the people 
only the necessary minimum of power. 1 He gave them simply 
the rights of electing the magistrates and calling them to 
account; 2 and if the people do not enjoy these elementary 
rights, they must be a people of slaves, and thus enemies to 
the government. § 6. [Even in giving these rights, he insti¬ 
tuted a check]: only the notable and the well-to-do were 
made eligible for any office; and the magistrates were exclu¬ 
sively drawn from the Pentecosiomedimni [the class with an 
income, from landed property, of 500 measures of produce], 
the Zeugitae [the class with an income of 200], and the 
Hippeis [the class with an income of 300]—while the lowest 
class, that of the Thetes [with an income of less than 200], 
was ineligible for any office. . . . 

[ The rest of the chapter gives a brief account of the early 
legislators of Greece, and adds a number of notes on details 
of their legislation.] 

' In his own phrase, ‘I pave the people so much authority as was 
sufficient for it; and I did not permit either side to earn- the dav unfairlv.’ 

- These are the rights assigned to the masses by Aristotle'himself in 
Book III, c. xi. 
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THE THEORY OF CITIZENSHIP AND 

CONSTITUTIONS 

A 

CITIZENSHIP (cc. i-v) 


Chapter I 

To understand constitutions (or polities), we must inquire into 
the nature of the state (polls); and to understand that nnce Ue 
state is a body of citizens (politai)-«* must exam, ne the nature 
of citizenship. Citizenship is not deter,mned by residence o In 
rights at private law, but by const,tut,onal r.ghts under the 
system of public law: ' a citizen ,s one who permanently 
in the administration of justice and the holdmg of office T, 
definition is more especially true ,n a democracy : to make t 
generally applicable, we must modify ,} tor,,,,, ac,t,zen 
shares for any period of time in jud.cal and del,berat.ve office . 

!274 b V- § i- When we are dealing W ' th ‘l' e S f jC< L‘ n °! 

polity [i.e constitutions or forms of government] and scekmg 

to discover the essence and the attributes of each form, our 

'-rasas 

nature of the ‘polls', or state, is at present a disputed'Ti^Vuch 
and while some affirm, 'It was the state tha did such.and uc 
an act’, others reply, ‘It was not the state, but " 

-the governing oligarchy or tyrant. n the second place 

all the activity of the statesman and the lawg J et ' 18 , ‘ j 

concerned with the state; [and we mus ere Tr; na ll v a 
the state in order to understand that activity]. ”>' to 
polity or constitution is a scheme esta i is ie t t | ie j n _ 
regulate the distribution of political power] » 8 
habitants of a polis; [and we must first understand the po. 

in order to understand that scheme). nnlitv to the 

§ 2. [But as we have gone back beyond the polity 
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polis, so we have to go back beyond the polis to the polites or 
citizen.] A polis or state belongs to the order of ‘compounds’, 
in the same way as all other things which form a single 
‘whole’, but a ‘whole’ composed, none the less, of a number 
of different parts. 1 This being the case, it clearly follows 
that we must inquire into 1275 a the nature of the citizen [i.e. 
the part] before inquiring into the nature of the state [i.e. the 
whole composed of such parts]. In other words, a state is a 
compound made up of citizens; and this compels us to con¬ 
sider who should properly be called a citizen and what a 
citizen really is. The nature of citizenship, like that of the 
state, is a question which is often disputed: there is no 
general agreement on a single definition: the man who is a 
citizen in a democracy is often not one in an oligarchy. 
§ 3. We may leave out of consideration those who enjoy the 
name and title of citizen in some other than the strict sense 
for example, naturalized citizens. A citizen proper is not 
one by virtue of residence in a given place: resident aliens 
and slaves share a common place of residence [with citizens, 
but they are not citizens]. § 4. Nor can the name of citizen 
be given to those who share in civic rights only to the extent 
ot being entitled to sue and be sued in the courts. This is a 
right which belongs also to aliens who share its enjoyment 
by virtue ot a treaty; though it is to be noted that there are 
many places where resident aliens do not enjoy even this 
limited right to the full—being obliged to choose a legal 
protector [to sue and be sued on their behalf], so that they 
only share to a limited extent in the common enjoyment of 
the right. § 5. [We may thus dismiss those who have only 
the right to sue and be sued from our consideration,] just as 
w-e may also dismiss children who are still too young to be 
entered on the roll of citizens, or men who are old enough 
to have been excused from civic duties. There is a sense in 
which the young and the old may both be called citizens, but 
it is not altogether an unqualified sense: we must add the 
reservation that the young are undeveloped, and the old 
superannuated, citizens, or we must use some other qualifica- 

See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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tion; the exact term we apply does not matter, for the mean¬ 
ing is clear. 

What we have to define is the citizen in the strict and 
unqualified sense, who has no defect that has to be made good 
before he can bear the name—no defect such as youth or 
age, or such as those attaching to disfranchised or exiled 
citizens (about whom similar questions have also to be raised 
and answered). § 6. The citizen in this strict sense is best 
defined by the one criterion, ‘a man who shares in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice and in the holding of office . Offices 
mav be divided into two kinds. Some are discontinuous in 
point of time: in other words, they are of the sort that either 
cannot be held at all for more than a single term or can only 
be held for a second term after some definite interval. Others 
however, have no limit of time-for example, the office ot 
judge in the popular courts, or the office of a member ot the 
popular assembly. §7- It may possibly be contended tha 
judges in the courts and members of the assembly are not 
holders of ‘office', and do not share in office bv virtue of 
their position. liut it would be ridiculous to exclude from the 
category of holders of office those who actual^; hold the most 

sovereign position in the state; and we may isi 

tention as trivial, since the argument turns on a word [or rather 

the absence of one]. The point is that we have °"e word 
to denote the factor common to the judge and he member 
of the assembly, or to describe the position held by both. Let 
us, in the interest of a clear analysis, call 1 x s On 

office’ [i.e. office held for an indeterminate P erlod ] , 3 ' . 
that basis we may lay it down that citizens are those 

share in the holding of office as so defined. 

Such is the general nature of the definition of citizen 

which will most satisfactorily cover the posi i Hifficul- 
bear the name. [But it still leaves us confronted by d.fficul 
ties.] Citizenship belongs to a particular c ass of things 
where (i) there are different bases on which th E. J 

depend, (a) these bases are of different kmds and ffifierem 

qualities—one of them standing first, ano particular 

so on down the series. Things belonging to this particular 
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class, when considered purely as so belonging, have no 
common denominator whatever—or, if they have one, they 
have it only to a meagre extent. 1 § 9. [The different bases 
of citizenship are different constitutions]; constitutions ob¬ 
viously differ from one another in kind, and some of them 
are obviously inferior 1275 b and some superior in quality; 
for constitutions which are defective and perverted (we shall 
explain later in what sense we are using the term ‘perverted’) 
are necessarily inferior to those which are free from defects. 
It follows that [as constitutions differ, so] the citizen under 
each different kind of constitution must also necessarily be 
different. § 10. We may thus conclude that the citizen of our 
definition [one holding the indeterminate office of judge in 
a court and member of an assembly] is particularly and 
especially the citizen of a democracy. Citizens living under 
other kinds of constitution may possibly, but do not neces¬ 
sarily, correspond to the definition. There are some states, 
for example, in which there is no popular element: such 
states have no regular meetings of the assembly, but only 
meetings specially summoned; 2 and [so far as membership 
of the courts is concerned] they remit the decision of cases 
to special bodies. In Sparta, for example, the Ephors take 
cases of contracts (not as a body, but each sitting separately); 
the Council of Elders take cases of homicide; and some other 


1 Applying these general considerations to citizenship, we may say 
0) that the ‘basis’ of citizenship is the constitution; (2) that constitutions 
are of different ‘kinds’, with the different kinds of constitutions having 
different ‘qualities’; and (3) that citizenship has therefore differences of 
quality, so that a common denominator or definition can hardly exist. 
Considered purely as members of the class of citizens, the citizen under 
an extreme oligarchy and the citizen under an extreme democracy have 
little or nothing in common; though it we consider them not as citizens, 
but as human beings, we may find that they have a common, if meagre, 
denominator in that capacity. 

2 These ‘specially summoned’ meetings may also have been attended 
only by persons specially summoned; but Aristotle appears to refer here 
to the time of the meeting, and not to the persons attending the meeting. 
Democracies had regular meetings: states of a different type had only 
irregular meetings. 1 he point of time here taken is in general agreement 
with Aristotle s emphasis on the argument of time in his definition of 
citizenship as the holding of deliberative and judicial office for an indeter¬ 
minate period. 
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authority may take other cases. § n. Much the same is also 
true of Carthage, where a number of bodies of magistrates 

have each the right to decide all cases. 

But our definition of citizenship [may still be maintained, 
in spite of these difficulties, since it] can be amended. We 
have to note that in constitutions other than the democratic, 
members of the assembly and the courts do not hold that 
office for an indeterminate period. They hold it for a limited 
term; and it is to persons with such a tenure (whether they 
be many or few) that the citizen’s function of deliberating 
and judging (whether on all issues or only a few) is assigned in 
these constitutions. § 12. The nature of citizenship in genera 
emerges clearly from these considerations; and our hnal 
definitions will accordingly be: (1)/he who enjoys the ught 
of sharing in deliberative or judicial office for an> period 
fixed or unfixed] attains thereby the status of a citizen of 
state’, and (2) ‘a state, in its simplest terms, is a body of s 
persons adequate in number for achieving a self-sullici 

existence’. 1 

Note on ' compounds' and ‘wholes' 

The terms 'compound' M «0 J~* 
technical terms of Aristotle s philosophy. ‘Compounds’, as 

genus: the ‘whole’ is a species of t !' at v RCI ’> ote ‘ arC of two 

defined by Grote in a passage quoted ,n regates like a 

sorts-aggregates like a heap (mechanical), and ag^g ^ 

syllable (organic)’. ‘Wholes are aggrega • j tv and an 

kind: they have a Form which gives them an 1 The polis 

End or Final Cause which gives them a single purpose. n P 

is such a ‘whole’. . t u c ; t j ca of 

There is a further point to be noted , ,"” ? ? dea inV olves a dis- 
‘compound’ (including that of "hole ). , t h OS e which 

tinction between the ruling element or <- e ^ 0 f rule and 

are subject to rule: in other words, it involves a hierarch) 

• On the meaning of self-sufficiency; seej Book ™finidon°if 

on that passage. On the general implicati tberc S3 jd , n regard 

citizenship see the Prefatory § 2 ' hat j s there said about 

to the conception of to kyrion (and also § 3. 4 Aristotle's definition, 

the term tMtr. 1 *.'on). Sit John for the 

which assigns to the citizen c\cn archi r aCtSf opinions, and 

expression of ‘the voice of human reason, * 8 Greeks pp. 229-30.) 

traditions . . . open-minded'. {Political Ideas of the Greeks , pp. 
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subordination (see Book I, c. v, § 3 and note). Aristotle accordingly 
notes in the Ethics, Book IX, c. vm, § 6, that ‘a poll's, or any other 
systematic whole, may be identified particularly with the most 
sovereign element in it’. 


Chapter II 

A popular and pragmatic view of citizenship makes it depend on 
birth , i.e. descent from a citizen parent or two citizen parents. 
This does not carry us far , and in any case it only relates to old 
established citizens. A more serious question is raised when we 
consider new citizens , who have been given constitutional rights 
in the course of a revolution. Are they actually citizens ? On 
the criterion of sharing injudicial and deliberate office (which is 
a functional criterion) they are actually citizens when once they 
possess that function. 

§ 1. For practical purposes, it is usual to define a citizen 
as ‘one born of citizen parents on both sides’, and not on the 
father’s or mother’s side only; but sometimes this require¬ 
ment is carried still farther back, to the length of two, three, 
or more stages of ancestry. This popular and facile definition 
has induced some thinkers to raise the question, ‘How did the 
citizen of the third or fourth stage of ancestry himself come 
to be a citizen ?’ § 2. Gorgias of Leontini—perhaps partly 
from a sense of this difficulty and partly in irony—said, ‘As 
mortars are things which are made by the craftsmen who are 
mortar-makers, so Larissaeans are persons who are made by 
the “craftsmen” who are Larissaean-makers’. 1 § 3. But 
[there is no reason to raise any difficulty about the title of the 
earlier citizens:] the matter is really simple. If, in their day, 
they enjoyed constitutional rights in the sense of our own 
definition [i.e. the right of sharing in judicial or deliberative 

1 Gorgias was punning on the Greek word demiourgoi, which has the 
general significance of craftsmen, but was also used, in some states, as the 
regular designation of the magistrates. But he was also defining citizen¬ 
ship seriously, by making its origin depend not on birth, but on the act 
of the state. Aristotle, however, is not interested in the question of origin: 
here, as elsewhere, he is concerned with function. ‘All things derive their 
essential character from their function’ (Book I, c. 11, § 13). It follows that 
on his view we must look to function, and not to origin, if we wish to 
define the essential character of the citizen. 
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office], they were certainly citizens. It is obviously impossible 
to apply the requirement of descent from a citizen father or a 
citizen mother to those who were the first inhabitants or 


original founders of a state. 

A more serious difficulty is perhaps raised by the case ot 
those who have acquired constitutional rights as the result of 
a revolutionary change in the constitution. \\ e may take as 
an example the action of Cleisthenes at Athens, when after 
the expulsion of the tyrants he enrolled in the tribes a number 
of foreigners and a number of resident aliens belonging to the 
slave class. § 4. The question raised by such an addition to 
the civic body is not the question of fact, ‘Who is actually a 
citizen?’ It is the question of justice, ‘Are men [who are 
actually citizens] rightly or wrongly such?’ It must be 
admitted, however, that the further question may well be 
raised, 1276 a ‘Can a man who is not justly a citizen be rea Iv 
a citizen, and is not the unjust the same thing as t e umea . 

§ 5. [This further question may be easily answered.] Ob¬ 
viously there are holders of office who have no just title to 
their office; but we none the less call them office-holders 
though we do not say they are justly such. [ 1 he same is true 
of citizens also:] they, too, arc defined by the fact of holdin 
a sort of office (for the definition we have given of the citizen 
involves his sharing in office of the deliberative and judicial 
kind); and it follows, therefore, that those who have receded 
this sort of office after a change in the constitution must, in 

practice, be called citizens. 


Chapter III 

This still leaves us faced by the question , ‘Are they justly 
citizens V It may be argued that it was not the state but 0 
a revolutionary government , which gave them the P 0Sltl0 "°! 
citizens , and that they have accordingly no just title. J 
argument raises the general question of the identity of t 
Is the state identical with the government for the turn* ■ 
Generally, what are the factors which constitute 
The identity of a state does not depend on its being surround 
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by one set of walls , or on its consisting of one stock of inhabitants, 
the state is a compound; and its identity , like that of all com¬ 
pounds , is determined by the scheme of its composition — i.e. by 
its constitution. 

§ i. The question whether, in justice, they are citizens or 
not is a different matter, which is closely connected with a 
larger question already mentioned [at the beginning of the 
first chapter]. 1 The problem raised by this larger question 
is that of deciding when a given act can, and when it cannot, 
be considered to be the act of the state. We may take as an 
example the case of an oligarchy or tyranny which changes 
into a democracy. § 2. In such a case there are some who 
are reluctant to fulfil public contracts—arguing that such 
contracts were made by the governing tyrant, and not by the 
state—and unwilling to meet other obligations of a similar 
nature. 2 They hold the view that some constitutions exist 
[only] by virtue of force, and not for the sake of the common 
good: [on which it follows that acts done under such con¬ 
stitutions cannot be acts of the state, which must always, 
by its nature, act for the common good]. This argument, 
however, [cuts both ways; for it] leads us to the conclusion 
that when we find a democracy which exists by virtue of 
force we have to admit that acts done under the government 
of such a democracy are no more acts of the state concerned 

1 The essence of this larger question is concerned with the nature and 
identity of the state. Is the nature of the state such that we may identify 
it with the constitution in force, and therefore with the government in 
power, at any given time? Or is the nature of the state such that we must 
distinguish it front the particular constitution which may be in force, and 
the particular government which may be in power, at any given time? 
On the first alternative any action of a government in power (e.g. the 
action of making new citizens, or the action of making public contracts) 
will (1) be the action of the state, (2) as such, be valid, and (3) continue to 
be binding even when the form of government is changed. On the second 
alternative the action of a government in power—at any rate in the case 
of a government which has attained power after a revolutionary change 
in the constitution—will (1) not necessarily be the action of the state, 
(2) not necessarily be valid, and (3) not necessarily continue to be binding 
when the form of government is changed. 

2 This was the general issue raised when the Communist government 
succeeded the government of the Tsars in 1917. 
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than were acts done under the oligarchy or tyranny [which 
previously existed]. § 3. But the question here raised would 
seem to be closely allied to a question which takes us still 
further—‘On what principles ought we to say that a state has 
retained its identity, or, conversely, that it has lost its identity 

and become a different state? . . 

The most obvious mode of dealing with this question is to 
consider simply territory and population [re. to treat the 
issue of identity merely in physical terms]. On this basis we 
may note that the territory and population of a state may 
divided into two (or more) sections, with some of the popula 
tion residing in one block of territory, and some of it in 
another. [Does such a division destroy the tdentity o 
polis ?] § 4. This difficulty need not be regarded as serious. 
the isiue which it raises can easily be met if we remember 
that the word ‘polis’ or state is used in different senses. I 
we now proceed to take the case in which the whole popu a- 
tion of a state resides in a single terntory, the question still 
remains, ‘When, or on what conditions shoud h» .Mtebe 

considered as possessing a real [in a 1 rnn c t ituted bv 
identity?’ § 5. The identity of a polis is not constnuted b.N 

its walls. It would be possible to surround the ns hole of the 

Peloponnese by a single wall: [but would 

polish Babylon (which, it is said, had been cap 

three* whole days before some of its -habitants knew^o the 

fact) may perhaps be counted a polls of this duburnsnature 

so, too, might any polls which had the dimension o P-P'* 

[ethnos] rather than those ol a city. § b. But it 

to reserve the consideration of this question [i.e. how larg^ 

a polis can be and yet remain a single P° ‘ 1 , j . 

occasion. To determine the stze of a pohs-to 'ettle how 

large it can properly be and f^^Snt 
the members of one people or of sever J considered 

on the statesman. [It is, therefore, a ma er 

1 The settlement of the problem of t ^°"f we^’re using 

verdict will be that the polis yo another way. 

‘polis’ in the sense of a city or place. f us j n g ‘pohs in the 

and the verdict will be in favour of identity, if vve are us b f 

6 ense of a political community. 

5067 
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in connexion with the art of statesmanship, rather than in 
connexion with the theory of the identity of the polis.] 1 

[We may now turn from considerations of size to considera¬ 
tions of stock.] Still assuming a single population inhabit¬ 
ing a single territory, shall we say that the state retains its 
identity as long as the stock of its inhabitants continues to 
be the same (although the old members are always dying 
and new members are always being bom), and shall we 
thus apply to the state the analogy of rivers and fountains, 
to which we ascribe a constant identity in spite of the 
fact that part of their water is always flowing in and part 
always flowing out? Or must we take a different view, and 
say that while the population remains the same, for the 
reason already mentioned [i.e. that the stock of the inhabi¬ 
tants continues to be the same], the state may none the less 
change? 

1276 b § 7. [The latter view carries the day.] If a polis 
is a form of association, and if this form of association is an 
association of citizens in a polity or constitution, it would 
seem to follow inevitably that when the constitution suffers 
a change in kind, and becomes a different constitution, the 
polis also will cease to be the same polis, and will also change 
its identity. We may cite an analogy' from the drama. We 
say that a chorus which appears at one time as a comic and 
at another as a tragic chorus is not continuously the same, 
but alters its identity—and this in spite of the fact that the 
members often remain the same. § 8. What is true of a 
chorus is also true ol every' other form of association, and of 
all other compounds generally. If the scheme of composition 
is different, the compound becomes a different compound. 

composed of the same notes will be a different 
harmony according as the ‘mode’ [or scheme of its composi¬ 
tion] is Dorian or Phrygian. § 9. If this is the case, it is 

Aristotle accordingly considers the size of the polis as a practical 
question for statesmanship when he comes to construct an ideal state 
(nook VII, c. iv). He thus leaves unsolved, in this passage, the problem 
ot the connexion ot the size of the polis with the theoretical question of 
the identity of the state though he seems to incline to the view that a 
very large polis cannot possess a real identity. 
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obvious that the criterion to which we must chiefly look in 
determining the identity of the state is the criterion of the 
constitution. [The criterion of stock is irrelevant]: whether 
the same group of persons inhabits a polis, or a totally 
different group, we are free to call it the same polls or a 
different polis [in the light of the other and final criterion].... 
It is a different question, and another matter, whether it is 
right or wrong for a state to repudiate public obligations 
when it changes its constitution into another form. 


Note on public contracts after a revolution 

Aristotle thus leaves unsolved the problem raised at th e beginning 
of the chapter, whether public contracts should still be kept:''hen 
the constitution is changed and (for instance) a tyranny or o^rchy 
is turned into a democracy. Two different conclusions may be 
drawn from the arguments which he uses in the course of 
chapter. (1) The first is that, if the identity of the state depends on 
the constitution, a state with a new constitution is a new state, not 
necessarily bound by the acts of the old state. (2) The second 
that if contracts made for the common good are always binding 
which is the argument implied in § 2), then any such contract w,l 
be binding in spke of a change of constitution ; and thus a contract 
made for the public good under an oligarchy will still be binding 
under a democracy. It is perhaps this latter consideration which 
leads Aristotle to say that the question of the validity of pub ic 
contracts is a different question from that of the identity of 

^ ** s sr *** 

vi, p. 35 -) 


Chapter IV 

The idea of the constitution thus provides an answer to the 
auesthm ‘What is the identity of the state?’ It also provides 

an answer to the question, ‘ What is the relation of the °J 

the eood citizen to the excellence of the pood manf If we took at 
confutations generally, we must note that different constitutions 
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require different types of good citizen , while the good man is 
always the same. If we look at the ideal constitution , we may 
argue that even here there must be different types of good citizen , 
because there are different sorts of civic function; and thus here 
too the good citizen cannot be identified with the good man. On 
the whole , therefore , the good citizen and the good man cannot 
be identified. But there is one case in which they can be. This 
is the case of the good citizen wider an ideal constitution who 
possesses the quality of moral wisdom required for being a good 
ruler as well as the other qualities required for being a good 
subject. The quality of moral wisdom which he possesses is the 
essential quality of the good man; and in his case the excellence 
of the good citizen is identical with that of the good man. 

§ 1. A question connected with those which have just been 
discussed is the question whether the excellence of a good 
man and that of a good citizen are identical or different. 1 If 
this question is to be properly investigated, we must first 
describe the excellence of the citizen in some sort of outline. 
Just as a sailor is a member of an association [i.e. the ship’s 
company, with its various members and their different duties], 
so too is a citizen. § 2. Sailors differ from one another in 
virtue of the different capacities in which they act: one is a 
rower, another a pilot, another a look-out man; and others 
again will have other names in the same sort of way [i.e. 
according to their capacities]. This being the case [i.e. the 
ship’s company being composed of men acting in different 
capacities], it is clear that the most accurate definition of the 
excellence of each sailor will be special to the man concerned; 

1 The general considerations which lie behind the question here raised 
are well summarized in Newman’s note. ‘Socrates had taught the unity 
of virtue, claiming that virtue is one and the same in all who possess it. 
Aristotle holds, on the contrary, that virtue varies with the work a person 
has to do, and that, as a citizen’s work is relative to the constitution, his 
virtue varies with the constitution. To identify the virtue of a good 
citizen with that of a good man is therefore to ignore the difference 
between one constitution and another.’ 

I he connexion between the new question now raised and the question 
previously discussed is thus that both are determined by the fact of the 
constitution. It is that fact which determines the identity of the state. 
It is also that fact which determines the relation of the good man’s 
excellence to that of the good citizen. 
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but it is also clear that a common definition of excellence wi 
apply to all, inasmuch as safety in navigation is the common 
end which all must serve and the object at which each must 
aim §1 What is true of sailors is also tnie of citizens. 
Though they differ [in the capacities in which they act, they 
all have a common object]; the end which they all^e is 
safetv in the working of their association; and this association 

consists 1 in the constitution. The conclusion^ 
thus led is that the excellence of the citizen must be an excel 
lence relative «o the constitution. It follows on this that tf 
there are several different kinds of constitution [the excellence 
S must also be of several different kinds, and] 
cannot be a stngle absolute excellence of the good 

citizen. But the good man ts a man so called in virtue 
Sin , g ' e Iti:‘“h e us e de e ar e ?ha e t i, is possible to be a good citizen 

sB^sssgstgSg 

Zlt 

of his function involves, £ « ™ • h be a|ike [differing, 

SEgsSSI 

is the condition necessary for the state Dung 

, The argument of the preced.ng section has pro«d ^conjdtu- 

tions generally, with all theirj ' be identified with, the single exi*l- 

£ tSh^SSISSrX SSStt* —- of 
the good man. 
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but the excellence of being a good man cannot possibly belong 
to all unless, indeed, we hold that every citizen of a good 
state [by virtue of belonging to it] must also be a good man. 
... § 6. There is a further point to be made.* The polis is 
composed of unlike elements. Just as a living being is com¬ 
posed of [the different elements of] soul and body, or the soul 
of the different elements of reason and appetite, or the house¬ 
hold of man and wife, or property of master and slave, so the 
polls too is composed of different and unlike elements— 
among them not only the various elements already mentioned 
[e.g. man and wife, and master and slave], but also others in 
addition [e.g. ruler and ruled, or soldier and civilian]. It 
follows upon this difference between the elements of which 
the polis is composed that there cannot be a single excellence 
common to all the citizens, any more than there can be a 

single excellence common to the leader of a dramatic chorus 
and his assistants. 

§7. It is clear from these considerations that the excellence 
of the good citizen and that of the good man are not in all 
cases identical. But the question may still be raised whether 
there are not some cases in which there is identity. [The cases 
we have to consider are those of the ruler and statesman.*] 
We call a good ruler a ‘good’ and ‘prudent’ man, and we say 
of the statesman that he ought to be ‘prudent’. 3 § 8 [This is 
to differentiate the ruler, and to make his excellence identical 
with that of the good man.] Indeed there are some who hold 


I h;is been shown >n §§4-5 that, though all the citizens of the best 
state h-ne the excellence of the good citizen, that excellence is none the 
css different from that ot the good man. The additional point made in 

ter 1S 1 i )at ". hl C a the c,t,zcns of such a state have the excellence 
0! , l , h r y hav ? that excellence in different rears—with the result 
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that the very training of the ruler should be, from the first, 
of a different kind; and it is a matter of observation that the 
sons of kings are specially trained in riding and the art of wan 
Thus Euripides makes a king say [of the education of his 

sons] , , • r 

No subtleties for me, 

But what the state most needs, 

which implies a special training for the ruler. § 9 - ' Ve ™y 
Thus assume that, in the case of the ruler, the excellence of 
the good citizen is identical with that of the good mam But 
we have to remember that subjects too are citizens, [and then 
case is different]. It therefore follows that the excellence of 
the good citizen cannot be identical with that of the good man 
in all cases though it may be so in a particular ease [ne. wher 
thecitbenis acting as a niler]. The excellence of the ordinary 
citizen [which requires the virtues of obedience as well as 
those of command] is different from that f 

tyrant’! meaning that he dill know how to live in a pnvate 

St f “o' rso far the argument favours the ruler who is purely 
$ io. [OO iar, UK fe -vrellpnce ident ca with that of 

wmm 

Now if the excellence of the good man is m , r: e 

ruling,* while that of 

both ruling and obeying], these being that 

Sd share in both, we can now see the next step which our 

> The Rood man, PJ ssess *"J he"mectf moral'dMiXcs with the 

whichshould characterize the ruler. 
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argument has to take. 1 [There is a conflict of views, which 
needs and admits of reconciliation; and in order to attain 
that reconciliation we must proceed to distinguish the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of ruling and being ruled, and to show that 
there are some sorts of being ruled which the citizen need 
not learn.] 

There is rule of the sort which is exercised by a master 
[over slaves]; and by this we mean the sort of rule connected 
with menial duties. Here it is not necessary for the ruler to 
know how to do [what he requires the ruled to do], but only 
to know how to use [the capacities of the ruled]: indeed the 
former kind of knowledge (by which we mean an ability to 
do menial services personally) has a servile character. § 12. 
[We may go on to note that menial sendees are not confined 
to those who are actually slaves, but have a wider scope.] 
There are a number of forms of senile position, because 
there are a number of forms of menial senice which have to 
be rendered. One of these forms of senice is that which is 
rendered by manual labourers. These, as their very name 
signifies, are men who live by the work of their hands; and 
the menial craftsman, or mechanic, belongs to this class. This 
is the reason why in some 1277 b states the working classes 
were once upon a time excluded from office, in the days 
before the institution of the extreme form of democracy. 
§ 13. The occupations pursued by men who are subject to 
rule of the sort just mentioned [i.e. the rule of a master or an 
employer over persons in a servile position] need never be 
studied by the good man, or by the statesman, or by the good 
citizen—except occasionally and in order to satisfy some per- 

* Newman's note admirably illustrates the argument. ‘One view is that 
the ruler and the ruled should learn different things; the other is that the 
citizen, who is in part a ruler, should leam both how to rule and how to 
be ruled, or in other words should leam the same things as the ruled. 
Both of these views are partly true. Those who hold that the ruler and the 
ruled should leam different things are so far correct that the citizen-ruler 
over citizens, and therefore the citizen, should not leam the work of 
unfreely ruled persons. Those who hold that the ruler and the ruled 
should learn the same things are so far correct that the citizen-ruler over 
citizens should leam to be ruled as a freeman is ruled. Thus the truth lies 
midway . . . between the two opinions.' 
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sonal need, in which case there ceases to be any question of 

the relation of master and servant. 

But [besides rule of the sort exercised by their ruler over 
persons in a servile position] there is also rule of the sort 
which is exercised over persons who are similar in birth to 
the ruler, and are similarly free. § 14. Rule of this sort is 
what we call political' rule; and this is the sort of rule which 
[unlike rule of the first sort] the ruler must begin to learn by 
being ruled and by obeying-just as one learns to be a com¬ 
mander of cavalry by serving under another commander, or 
to be a general of infantry by serving under another general 
and by acting first as colonel and, even before that, as captain. 
This is why it is a good saying that ‘you cannot be a ruler 

unless you have first been ruled’. § 15. Ru ' er and ff ru ' ed 
[under this system of political rule] have indeed different 
excellences; but the fact remains that the good citizen must 
possess the knowledge and the capacity requisite for ruling 
as well as for being ruled, and the excellence of a citizen may 
be defined as consisting in 'a knowledge of rule over free men 
from both points of view’ [i.e. that of the ruler as well as that 

° f Tib "[In the light of these considerations about political 
rule, and about the nature of the excellence of a good citizen 
under a system of such rule, we may now return to the 
question whether the excellence of a good citizen is tdenttcal 
with that of a good man.] A good man like a | oodcl ‘ ze "’ 
will need knowledge from both points of view. Accordingly, 
on the assumption that the temperance and jus ice required 
for ruling have a special quality, and equally that the tern 
perance and justice required for being a subject in a free state 
have their special quality, the excellence of h1 good ma 
fe e his jus ice) will not be one sort of excellence. It will 
include different sorts-one sort which fits him to act as a 

' 'Political', in the sense that it is exercised in a free polls, over the free 

The'excS^ofTh^'n^n inddSn (ore,4 or general good- 
nes„ r emb^d,"“.°he curS view of the ^"^nstd«*£! 

of goodness—temperance, justice, courag , elucidate his argument, 
selects some of these particular forms in order to elucidate K 
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ruler, and one which fits him to act as a subject. 1 ... We may 
note that the temperance and the courage of a man differ 
from those of a woman in much the same sort of way [as the 
temperance and courage of a person acting as ruler differ 
from those of a person acting as subject]. § 17. A man would 
be thought to be cowardly if his courage were only the same 
as that of a courageous woman; and conversely a woman 
would be thought to be forward if her modesty were no 
greater than that which becomes a good man. The function 
of the man in the household is different from that of the 
woman [as the function of ruling persons in the state is 
different from that of subjects]: it is the function of the one 
to acquire, and of the other to keep and store. . . . 

‘Prudence’ is the only form of goodness which is peculiar 
to the ruler. The other forms [temperance, justice, and 
courage] must, it would seem, belong equally to rulers and 
subjects [though their quality in the ruler differs from their 
quality in the subject]. § 18. The form of goodness peculiar 
to subjects cannot be ‘prudence’, and may be defined as 
Tight opinion’ [or a proper state of feeling]. The ruled may 
be compared to flute-makers: rulers are like flute-players 
who use what the flute-makers make. 2 

These considerations will suffice to show whether the excel¬ 
lence of the good man and that of the good citizen are identical 
or different—or [rather] in what sense they are identical and 
in what sense thev are different. 

Note on the course of the argument of c. iv 

The argument of this chapter, which pursues the ‘aporetic’ 
method of raising and discussing various difficulties, is difficult. It 
may be said to fall into two parts. (1) The first part, in §§ 1-4, deals 

1 Previously, in § 3 of this chapter, Aristotle had assumed that the good 
man was such in virtue of a single excellence. He now discovers that the 
excellence of the good man is. after all, a double excellence, because, in 
order to be excellent, he must be able, according to the position in which 
lie is placed, either to command or to obey as a good man should. 

analogy between the flute-player and the ruler. 
It is less easy to see in what sense the ruled are like flute-makers (they 
would seem to be more like flutes)—unless it be that they have to supply 
the material in the use of which the ruler may show his moral wisdom or 
‘prudence’. 
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with the problem of the identity or difference of the excellence of 
the good man and that of the good citizen in reference to all types of 
state. Here the conclusion is that there is not identity, but diherence 
—for the simple reason that there are many types of state, some good 
and some bad, and that the bad type demands a kind of excellence 
from its good citizen which is very different from that of the good 
man. (2) The second part, in §§5-18. deals with the prob em 
reference to the ideal state. This second part falls itself into fto 
subdivisions, {a) The conclusion of the first subdivision in §§ 5 “?. 
is that the excellence of the good citizen of the ideal state is not 
all cases identical with that of the good man. (b) The conclusion of 
the second subdivision, in §§ 8-18, is that the excellence of the good 
citizen of the ideal state is in one case identical with^that ofThe: good 
man. The case in which identity exists is that of the“ 
the good citizen of an ideal state who possesses the qua ,f > 
required for ruling in addition to possessing the qualities required 

f0r it b may b'eadded that in the couise of the argument Aristotle shifts 
his ground (as has already been observed in a prev.ous note on §‘6) 
about the unity of the excellence of the good man in 

itself. Having said, in § 3, that the excellence of the gooI man n a 
•single absolute excellence’, he argues, tn § ,6 , that his exccllenc 
(e.g. his justice) 'has different qualtt.es -one which fitshim to act 
as ruler and one which fits him to act as subject. But though there 
is a shifting of ground, there is no contradiction. 


Chapter V 

There is a further question relating to citizenship , ‘Cm 

and labourers be citizens, and if they cannot be 

they to be describedV They should not be citizens , because they 

cannot achieve the 

described as necessary conditions of the state . B 
varies from one hind of constitution to another: 
cralic constitution mechanics and labourers cannot be atuens, 
in an oligarchy , a rich mechanic may. 

§ There is still a question which remains to be con¬ 
sidered in regard to citizenship Is citizenship.the true 
sense to be limited to those who have the right of sharing m 
office or must mechanics be also included in the ranks o 
citizens ? If we hold that mechanics, who have no share n 
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the offices of the state, 1 are also to be included, we shall have 
some citizens who can never achieve the excellence of the 
good citizen [which requires an experience of ruling as well 
as of being ruled]. If, on the other hand, mechanics should 
not be called citizens, in what class are they to be placed? 
They are not resident aliens, neither are they foreigners: 
what is their class ? § 2. It is difficult to say; but may we not 
hold 1278 a that the difficulty does not involve us in any 
absurdity? [If mechanics cannot be placed in any of the 
classes mentioned,] neither can slaves, nor freedmen. The 
truth is that we cannot include as citizens all who are ‘neces¬ 
sary conditions’ [without being ‘integral parts’] of the state’s 
existence. 2 Similarly, too, children [though they come nearer 
to being citizens] are not citizens in the same sense as adults. 
Adults are citizens absolutely; children are citizens only in 
a qualified sense and with a reservation—the reservation that 
they are undeveloped. 3 §3. There were some states, in 
ancient times, where the class of mechanics was actually com¬ 
posed of slaves or foreigners only, and this explains why a 
great number of mechanics are slaves or foreigners even 
to-day. The best form of state [will not go so far, but at the 
same time it] will not make the mechanic a citizen. In states 
where mechanics are admitted to citizenship we shall have to 
say that the citizen excellence of which we have spoken [that 
of the good citizen who has experience of ruling as well as 
of being ruled] cannot be attained by every citizen, or by all 

1 Aristotle here seems to vary his view. Previously he has made only a 
share in judicial and deliberative office a requisite tor citizenship: and this 
is a requisite which a mechanic might satisfy. Now he makes a share in 
the ‘otliccs of the state’, which would seem to mean the executive offices, 
a requisite; and this is a requisite which a mechanic, for want of time as 
well as capacity, cannot satisfy. Perhaps the cause of this change of view 
is the argument of the previous chapter, with its emphasis on knowledge 
of ruling as a part of good citizenship. 

1 Aristotle here draws, by implication, a distinction between (1) those 
members of a polis who are ‘integral parts’ and actively share in its life, 
thus enjoying the status of polites or citizen, and (2) those members of the 
polis who are ‘necessary conditions’ or sire quibus nor, and whose share in 
its life is not that of active participation in its political activity, but oniy 
that of providing the material basis (ot housing, food, commodities, anil 
services) which is a condition of that activity. See below. Hook VII, c. VIII. 

1 The argument here repeats that ot c. 1, § 5, of this book. 
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who are simply free men, but can only be achieved by those 

who are free from menial duties-§ 4- 1 ho f * h0 , 

menial duties may be divided into two classes—slaves, who 
do them for individuals, and mechanics and labourers, who 

do them for the community.... . • 9 i: tt i e 

If we start from this basis, and carry our inquiry a little 

to make it cl “ ■ ; are various: there must thus be 

sSiiSi «■" vsm : 3 $ 

S impossible, ^example where^j^^med’on 

Cme a Xme y m * 

h^™ and there are 
where theTaw goes tothelength 

ship. There are, for example, some democracies ^ ^ 
man who has only a ciuzen-mot er 1 ^ ^ ’ (o persons n f 

3 Stt.-Jssfts rra rK£ -— 

i • Enough has already been said’ is a reference toe. °if differ?nt 

where it was noticed ^..^JJJ^^ifferences that citizenship differs 
qualities. It follows naturally under some constitutions the 

from constitution to constitution ier cit|zen9 , though 

position of mechanics and hired labourers> m«y 
St will not be such under other constitutions. 
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which produces such legislation. When the population in¬ 
creases again [a different policy is gradually followed]: first 
sons of a slave-father or slave-mother are disqualified; then 
those who are born of a citizen-mother but an alien father; 
and finally citizenship is confined to those who are of citizen 
parentage on both sides. 

§ 9. These considerations prove two things—that there are 
several different kinds of citizens, and that the name of citizen 
is particularly applicable to those who share in the offices and 
honours of the state. Homer accordingly speaks in the Iliad. 
of a man being treated 

like an alien man, without honour ; 

and it is true that those who do not share in the offices and 
honours of the state are just like resident aliens. 1 To deny 
men a share [may sometimes be justified, but] when it is done 
by subterfuge its only object is merely that of hoodwinking 
others. 2 § 10. Two conclusions also emerge from our dis¬ 
cussion of the question, ‘Is the excellence 1278 b of the good 
man identical with that of the good citizen, or different from 
it?’ The first is that there are some states in which the good 
man and the good citizen are identical, and some in which 
they are different. The second is that, in states of the former 
type, it is not all good citizens who are also good men, but 
only those among them who hold the position of statesmen— 
in other words, those who direct or are capable of directing, 
either alone or in conjunction with others, the conduct of 
public affairs. 


1 The Greek word time which is here used means, like the Latin honos, 
both ‘olhce’ and 'honour*. The passage in the Iliad refers to honour in the 
latter sense: Aristotle himself is using it in the former; but it is natural 
to slide from the one into the other. 

2 This section of summary, §9, is intended to recapitulate the fifth 

• • • a | § 10, seems intended to recapitulate 

tne fourth; but it does not do that very exactly. It may be an interpolation. 
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CONSTITUTIONS AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION (cc. v-vm) 

Chapter VI 

The definition of a constitution. The classification of constitu¬ 
tions depends on (1) the ends pursued by states and (2) the kind 
of authority exercised by their governments 7 he true end of a 
state is a good life, and this is the common interest. the right Kind 
of authority is authority exercised in the common interest We 
mav thus distinguish ‘ right ’ constitutions, which are directed to 
71 commm interest, aid ‘wrong’ or ‘pervert^ constitutions 
directed to the selfish interest of the ruling authority. 

k , citizenship has now been defined and determined 

We have next ,<?consider the subject 

there a single type, or are there a number of types. it tnere 

are a number of repes, what are these types; how many of 
them arethere; am? how do they differ?- A constitution (or 
polity) may be defined as 'the organization of a polls, in 
respect of hs offices generally, but especially .1, 
that narticular office which is sovereign in all issues • I 

civicbody [the politeuma ,= or body of persons es * ab .' she ^ . 

power byUe polity] is everywhere the sovereign of the state 

* ^ .nf this book Aristotle had begun by 

1 ^ the first two f^tionsof c^ f tQ answer that question 

raising the question Wh “* “ f 0 P ask (following his analytic method of 
he found it first necessary to ask U ^ thc mem ber of a polls. 

resolving a compound into its e emtnts) \N h h havc f u ll y dis- 

or, in other words, the c,t,zen The first Jive ^ ^ tQ the previ ous 

cussed that question. We might nm • ha$ alrcady been answered 

question, What is a polls, but 1 question (cf. the definition of 

in the course of the discussion of to a different question, 

the polis in c. I, § 12); and Arts o question which logically 

‘What is a politeia, or constitutionhis ci J izenship is part j c ipation 

in’office^and^^ce^artkipationln of^^ ^s regulated by ^he consmution. 

' lalS’.SiUontlwen In BooK IV, c. 1, 

§ lj °The civic body, or politeuma, m 

is the supreme authority or sovereig . cspec j a ll y an ordering of the 
his note, ‘proves that the ^stituUo P authority is decisive ot 

supreme authority by show ng that the sup that the main 

the character of the constitution from * authority >. 

business of the constitution is to fix the sup 
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in fact the civic body is the polity (or constitution) itself. 
§ 2. In democratic states, for example, the people [or demos] 
is sovereign: in oligarchies, on the other hand, the few [or 
oligoi] have that position; and this difference of the sovereign 
bodies is the reason why we say that the two types of constitu¬ 
tion differ—as we may equally apply the same reasoning to 
other types besides these. 

[It is thus evident that there are a number of types of 
constitution, but before we discuss their nature] we must first 
ascertain two things—the nature of the end for which the 
state exists, and the various kinds of authority to which men 
and their associations are subject. § 3. So far as the first of 
these things is concerned, it has already been stated, in our 
first book (where we were concerned with the management 
of the household and the control of slaves), that ‘man is an 
animal impelled by his nature to live in a polis\ A natural 
impulse is thus one reason why men desire to live a social 
life even when they stand in no need of mutual succour; but 
they are also drawn together by a common interest, in propor¬ 
tion as each attains a share in good life [through the union 
of all in a form of political association]. 1 § 4. The good life 
is the chief end, both for the community as a whole and for 
each of us individually. But men also come together, and 
form and maintain political associations, merely for the sake 
of life ; 2 for perhaps there is some element of the good even 

1 Aristotle here suggests two ends for which the state, as an association, 
exists—(1) the end of providing satisfaction for a natural impulse, which 
exists and acts even apart from interest, and (2) the end of providing satis¬ 
faction for a common interest. This common interest, it should be noted, 
is not only or mainly economic: it is an interest in the attainment of a 
good (rather than a comfortable) life: and it requires for its satisfaction 
those institutions, such as a system of justice, which are necessary to such 
a life. It is this common interest in the attainment of a good life which is 
the chief end served by the state. 

2 In the previous section Aristotle has distinguished ‘social life* and 
‘good life*. Here he introduces a third factor—the factor of ‘life* itself, 
independently of its being ‘social’ or ‘good’. The state or polis is con¬ 
nected with all three factors: it satisfies men’s impulse towards a social 
life (which may exist apart from any need of mutual succour); it gives men 
a share in the good life which is their common interest; but it also helps 
men simply to live—and hie itself is a thing of value. Compare Book I, 
c. 11, § 8. 
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in the simple act of living, so long as the evils of existence do 
not preponderate too heavily. § 5. It is an evjdenfact that 
most men cling hard enough to hfe to be willing to endure 
a good deal of suffering, which implies that life has in it a sort 
of healthy happiness and a natural quality of pleasure 
[So fa/of theend for which the state exists. As regards the 
second question], it is easy enough to distinguish the various 

St:;;saw ciS; J« r; , 
SSr rrr‘rr;f; 

exercised with a view to the master’s interest, and only me 
dentally with a view to that of the slave, who mus ■ b e P 

over wife and cniicrcn, u n . . i nnme 0 f 

a second kind of rule, which we have called by the name ot 

and gymnastics—though an art may nothing to 

of the class he instructs m Thus a trainer or steers¬ 
man is always one of the crew. S who a re subject to 

man primarily considers ^ ® s one 0 f them personally, 

his authority; but when h n f that eood—the steers- 

he incidentally shares in the benefit of th g d traincr 

man thus being also a member of the crew,an 

(though still a trainer) becoming also a member 

which he instructs. t UirA kind of rule—that 

§ 9. This principle also applies to a third kind 

were intended for the students of the Lyceum. 
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exercised by the holders of political office. When the constitu¬ 
tion of a state is constructed on the principle that its members 
are equals and peers, the citizens think it proper that they 
should hold office by turns [which implies that the office of 
ruler is primarily intended for the benefit of the ruled and is 
therefore a duty to be undertaken by each in turn, though 
incidentally the ruler shares in the general benefit by virtue 
of being himself a member of the citizen body]. At any rate 
this is the natural system, and the system which used to be 
followed in the days when men believed that they ought to 
serve by turns, and each assumed that others would take over 
the duty of considering his benefit, just as he had himself, 
during his term of office, considered the interest of others. 
§ 10. To-day the case is altered. Moved by the profits to be 
derived from office and the handling of public property, men 
want to hold office continuously. It is as if the holders of 
office were sick men, who got the benefit of permanent health 
[by being permanently in office]: at any rate their ardour for 
office is just what it would be if that were the case. §11. The 
conclusion which follows is clear. Those constitutions which 
consider the common interest are right constitutions, judged 
by the standard of absolute justice.Those constitutions which 
consider only the personal interest of the rulers are all wrong 
constitutions, or perversions of the right forms. Such per¬ 
verted forms are despotic [i.e. calculated on the model of the 
rule of a master, or ‘despotes’, over slaves]; whereas the polis 
is an association of freemen. 

Note 0,1 thc basis of Aristotle's classification of constitutions 
This preliminary classification of constitutions into the two genera 
of right and wrong, or normal and perverted, is based on the principle 
that political rule, by virtue of its specific nature, is essentially for 
the benefit of the ruled. That is the principle of absolute justice in 
regard to the proper use of political power; and it is a principle 
which squares with what has been said above, in § 4. about thc main 
end of the polis—that it is a common interest, which, as such, is for 
the benefit not of a section, but of each and all. Aristotle has thus 
concluded in this chapter (partly from what has been said in §§ 
afiout the end of the polis, and partly from what has been said in 
^5-10 about the specific nature of political rule, or rule over a 
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political association of freemen, - contrasted with ".ms of 

ntle) that the fundamental ^ n “s Ae prinaple of the holding 

therefore in its politeia or . c ° nSt ‘^ f n’ the members, and particularly 
of office for the common ,nXer * s j the whole of the mem- 

cons,itut,ons ' vhich follow 

it from the wrong which contra\ene it. 

Chapter VII 

These tvo types 
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the criterion of number g 
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§ 3. Among forms of government by a single person King- 
ship, in the general use of language, denotes the species which 
looks to the common interest. Among forms of government 
by a few persons (but more than one) Aristocracy denotes the 
species [which similarly looks to that interest]—that name 
being given to this species either because the best [aristoi] 
are the rulers, or because its object is what is best [ariston] for 
the state and its members. Finally, when the masses govern 
the state with a view to the common interest, the name used 
for this species is the generic name common to all constitu¬ 
tions (or polities)—the name of ‘Polity’. § 4. There is a good 
reason for the usage [which gives to this form the generic 
name, and not a special name which connotes, as the name 
‘Aristocracy’ does, a special excellence]. It is possible for 
one man, or a few, to be of outstanding excellence; but when 
it comes to a large number, we can hardly expect a fine edge 
of all the varieties of excellence. What we can expect parti¬ 
cularly is the military kind 1279 b °f excellence, which is the 
kind that shows itself in a mass. This is the reason why the 
defence forces are the most sovereign body under this constitu¬ 
tion, and those who possess arms are the persons who enjoy 
constitutional rights. . 

§ 5. [These are the three subdivisions of the class of 
right constitutions.] Three perversions correspond to them. 
Tyranny is the perversion of Kingship; Oligarchy of Aristo¬ 
cracy; and Democracy of Polity. Tyranny is a government 
by a single person directed to the interest of that person; 
Oligarchy is directed to the interest of the well-to-do; 1 
Democracy is directed to the interest of the poorer classes. 


species of monarchy, aristocracy, and ‘polity’ (in a peculiar sense of that 
word) in the genus of right constitutions; and the three species of tyranny, 
oligarchy, and ‘democracy* (again, as we shall see, in a somewhat peculiar 
sense of the word) in the genus of wrong constitutions. But the criterion 
of number, as the argument proceeds, turns into a criterion of class, as 
it does in the course of the next chapter. 

It will be noticed that Aristotle is here introducing, in lieu of the 
criterion of number, that of class; and he proceeds in the next chapter 
further along that line. \\ hat makes an oligarchy is not so much the fact 
that a few men rule for their own advantage: it is rather the fact that a 
wealthy class rules; and oligarchy is thus really plutocracy. 
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NonVof the three is directed to the advantage of the whole 
body of citizens. 
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oligarchy might be defined as the constitution under which 
the rich, being also few in number, hold the offices of the 
state; and similarly democracy might be defined as the con¬ 
stitution under which the poor, being also many in number, 
are in control. But this involves us in another difficulty. 

§ 5 If our new definition is exhaustive, and there are no forms 
of oligarchy and democracy other than those enumerated in 
that definition, what names are we to give to the constitutions 
just suggested as conceivable—those where the wealthy form 
a majority and the poor a minority, and where the wealthy 
majority in the one case, and the poor minority in the other, 
are the sovereign authority of the constitution ? § 6. The 

course of the argument thus appears to show that the factor 
of number—the small number of the sovereign body in 
oligarchies, or the large number in democracies—is an acci¬ 
dental attribute, due to the simple fact that the wealthy are 
generally few and the poor are generally numerous. There¬ 
fore the causes originally mentioned [i.e. small and large 
numbers] are not in fact the real causes of the difference 
between oligarchies and democracies. § 7. The real ground 
of the difference between oligarchy and democracy is poverty 
and riches. It is inevitable that any constitution 1280 a 
should be an oligarchy if the rulers under it are rulers in virtue 
of riches, whether they are few or many; and it is equally 
inevitable that a constitution under which the poor rule should 
be a democracy. 

§ 8. It happens, however, as we have just remarked, [and 
this is why number becomes an accidental attribute of both 
of these constitutions], that the rich are few and the poor are 
numerous. It is only a few who have riches, but all alike 
share in free status; and these are the real grounds on which 
the two parties [the oligarchical and the democratic] dispute 
the control of the constitution. 
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again, inequality in the distribution of office is considered to 
be just; and indeed it is—but only for those who are unequal, 
and not for all. The advocates of oligarchy and democracy 
both refuse to consider this factor—who are the persons to 
whom their principles properly apply—and they both make 
erroneous judgements. The reason is that they are judging 
in their own case\ and most men, as a rule, are bad judges 
where their own interests are involved. § 3. Justice is relative 
to persons; and a just distribution is one in which the relative 
values of the things given correspond to those of the persons 
receiving—a point which has already been made in the Ethics. 
[It follows that a just distribution of offices among a number 
of different persons will involve a consideration of the personal 
values, or merits, of each of those persons.] But the advocates 
of oligarchy and democracy, while they agree about what 
constitutes equality in the thing , disagree about what consti¬ 
tutes it in persons The main reason for this is the reason just 
stated—they are judging, and judging erroneously, in their 
own case; but there is also another reason—they are misled 
by the fact that they are professing a sort of conception of 
justice, and professing it up to a point, into thinking that they 
profess one which is absolute and complete. § 4. The oligarchs 
think that superiority on one point—in their case wealth— 
means superiority on all: the democrats believe that equality 
in one respect—for instance, that of free birth—means 
equality all round. 

§ 5. Both sides, however, fail to mention the really cardinal 
factor [i.e. the nature of the end for which the state exists]. 
If property were the end for which men came together and 
formed an association, men’s share [in the offices and honours] 
of the state would be proportionate to their share of property; 
and in that case the argument of the oligarchical side—that 
it is not just for a man who has contributed one pound to 
share equally in a sum of a hundred pounds (or, for that 
matter, in the interest accruing upon that sum) with the 
man who has contributed all the rest—would appear to be a 
strong argument. § 6. But the end of the state is not mere 

1 See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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encouraging goodness. Otherwise, a political association sinks 
into a mere alliance, which only differs in space [i.e. in the 
contiguity of its members] from other forms of alliance where 
the members live at a distance from one another. Otherwise, 
too, law becomes a mere covenant—or (in the phrase of the 
Sophist Lycophron) ‘a guarantor of men’s rights against one 
another’—instead of being, as it should be, a rule of life such 
as will make the members of a polis good and just. 1 

§ 9. That this is the case [i.e. that a polis is truly a polis 
only when it makes the encouragement of goodness its end] 
may be readily proved. 2 If two different sites could be united 
in one, so that the polis of Megara and that of Corinth were 
embraced by a single wall, that would not make a single polis. 
If the citizens of two cities intermarried with one another, 
that would not make a single polis—even though intermarriage 
is one of the forms of social life which are characteristic of a 
polis. § 10. Nor would it make a polis if a number of persons 

_living at a distance from one another, but not at so great 

a distance but that they could still associate—had a common 
svstem of laws to prevent their injuring one another in the 
course of exchange. We can imagine, for instance, one being 
a carpenter, another a farmer, a third a shoemaker, and others 
producing other goods; and we can imagine a total number of 
as many as 10,000. But if these people were associated in 
nothing further than matters such as exchange and alliance, 
they would still have failed to reach the stage of a polis. 
§11. Why should this be the case ? It cannot be ascribed to 
anv lack of contiguity in such an association. The members 
of a group so constituted might come together on a single 

1 On the general Greek notion of law (or nomos) sec the Prefatory Note, 
§3, and the references there given. 

2 The method of proof which follows is a method of exhaustion of 
possibilities. Aristotle takes various possibilities—(i) contiguity of place, 
(2) a common scheme of intermarriage, (3) a common scheme for the 
prevention of mutual injuries—and proves that none of them is sufficient 
to constitute a polis. It is only a common scheme for the encouragement 
of a good quality of life which can be the basis of a polis. . . . The same 
method of exhaustion of possibilities has been followed in the definition 
of the citizen (c. 1, §§ 4-5), and in the discussion of the identity’ of the 
state (c. in, §§ 1-9). 
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a proper conception of justice.] Those who contribute most 
to an association of this character [i.e. who contribute most to 
good action] have a greater share in the polis [and should 
therefore, in justice, receive a larger recognition from it] than 
those who are equal to them (or even greater) in free birth and 
descent, but unequal in civic excellence, or than those who 
surpass’them in wealth but are surpassed by them in ex¬ 
cellence. 1 From what has been said it is plain that both sides 
to the dispute about constitutions [i.e. both the democratic 
and the oligarchical side] profess only a partial conception of 

justice. 

Note on the theory of distributive justice 

Aristotle is here enunciating a theory of distributive justice which 
goes on the basis of proportionate equality. As A and B have given 
to the state, in the way of personal merit and personal contribution 
to its well-being, so A and B should receive from the state, in the 
way of office and honour. If the personal merit and personal con¬ 
tribution of both are equal, they will receive equal amounts: if they 
are unequal, they will receive unequal amounts: but in either case 
the basis of proportionate equality will be observed, and the propor¬ 
tion between the thing A receives and A’s personal merit will be 
the same as that between the thing B receives and his personal merit. 
The reference to the Ethics is to Book V, c. Ill, §§4 and following 
(1131 a 14 onwards). We may notice especially the phrase in the 
Ethics, ‘The same equality will exist between the persons and the 
things concerned’;... ‘if they are not equal, they will not have what 
is equal—but this is the origin of quarrels and complaints’. 

Chapter X 

What person or body of persons should be sovereign in a state — 
the people, the rich, the better sort of citizens , the one best , or 
the tyrant? All these alternatives present difficulties; and there 

1 The conception of distributive justice here enunciated is that the 
criterion of contribution to the specific and essential end of the state—the 
performance of good actions—is greater than either the democratic 
criterion of free birth or the oligarchical criterion of wealth. Those who 
contribute more to the performance of good actions in and by the associa¬ 
tion, and who thus show a greater ‘civic excellence’ (i.e. a higher quality 
of membership of the association), deserve more from the polis—even if 
on the ground of free birth, they are only equal or even inferior, and even 
if, on the ground of wealth, they are actually inferior. 
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of the people, in the converse case, must equally be termed 
just. § 4. It is clear that all these acts of oppression [whether 
by the people, the tyrant, or the wealthy] are mean and un¬ 
just. [But what of the next alternative?] Should the better 
sort of men have authority and be sovereign in all matters? 
In that case, the rest of the citizens will necessarily be debarred 
from honours, since they will not enjoy the honour of holding 
civic office. We speak of offices as honours; and when a single 
set of persons hold office permanently, the rest of the com¬ 
munity must necessarily be debarred from all honours. § 5. 
[We come to a last alternative.] Is it better than any of the 
other alternatives that the one best man should rule ? This 
is still more oligarchical [than the rule of the wealthy few or 
the few of the better sort], because the number of those 
debarred from honours is even greater. It may perhaps be 
urged that there is still another alternative; that it is a poor 
sort of policy to vest sovereignty in any person [or body of 
persons], subject as persons are to the passions that beset 
men’s souls; and that it is better to vest it in law. [But this 
does not solve the difficulty.] The law itself may incline 
either towards oligarchy or towards democracy; and what 
difference will the sovereignty of law then make in the 
problems which have just been raised ? The consequences 
already stated will follow just the same. 

Chapter XI 

It is possible , however, to defend the alternative that the people 
should be sovereign. The people , when they are assembled , have 
a combination of qualities which enables them to deliberate wisely 
and to judge soundly. This suggests that they have a claim to be 
the sovereign body; it also suggests the scope of affairs in which 
they should be sovereign, or the pmeers which they should exer¬ 
cise. They should exercise deliberative and judicial functions; 
in particular, they should elect the magistrates and examine their 
conduct at the end of their tenure. Two objections may be raised. 
(1 ) It may be argued that experts are better judges than the non¬ 
expert; but this objection may be met by reference to (a) the 
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a beautiful person differ from one who is not beautiful, or an 
artistic representation differ from ordinary reality—is that 
elements which are elsewhere scattered and separate are here 
combined in a unity. [It is this unity which counts]; for if 
you take the elements separately, you may say of an artistic 
representation that it is surpassed by the eye of this person 

or bv some other feature of that. 1 . . 

§ 5. It is not clear, however, that this combination of 
qualities, which we have made the ground of distinction 
between the many and the few best, is true of all popular 
bodies and all large masses of men. Perhaps it may be said, 
‘By heaven, it is clear that there are some bodies of which it 
cannot possibly be true; for if you included them, you would, 
bv the same token, be bound to include a herd of beasts. That 
would be absurd; and yet what difference is there between 
these bodies and a herd of beasts ?’ All the same, and in spite 
of this objection, there is nothing to prevent the view we have 
stated from being true of some popular bodies. 

§ 6. It would thus seem possible to solve, by the considera¬ 
tions we have advanced, both the problem raised in the 
previous chapter ‘What body of persons should be sovereign ?’ 
and the further problem which follows upon it, ‘What are the 
matters over which freemen, or the general body of citizens— 
men of the sort who neither have wealth nor can make any 
claim on the ground of goodness—should properly exercise 
sovereignty ?’ 2 § 7. It may be argued, from one point of view, 

1 Aristotle here follows a subtle line of argument, in drawing an analogy 
between the composite quality of the Many and the composite quality 
which may also be traced in the individual good man, or in a beautiful 
individual, or in an individual work of art. But his fundamental conten¬ 
tion is simple. In each case there is a general system of unity: in each case 
this system of unity issues in something which as a tchole is the best— 
though in each case any particular constituent of the whole may not be 
the best. 

1 Aristotle states two questions: but he assumes that the first has 
already been answered, and that ‘the body of persons which should be 
sovereign’ is the general body of free citizens, who have no individual 
claims based on wealth or goodness, but a common claim based on com¬ 
mon freedom. On this basis he addresses himself, in the rest of the 
chapter, to the second problem, ‘What is the scope of the sovereignty of 
this body, and over what matters should it be exercised?’ 
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senses. It is applied to the ordinary practitioner; it is applied 
to the specialist who directs the course of treatment; and it 
is also applied to the man who has some general knowledge 
of the art of medicine. (There are men of this last type to be 
found in connexion with nearly all the arts; and we credit 
them with the power of judging as much as we do the experts 
—i.e. the practitioners and specialists.) 1 § 12. When we turn 
to consider the matter of election [as distinct from examina¬ 
tion], the same principles would appear to apply. To make 
a proper election, it may be argued, is equally the work of 
experts. It is the work of those who are versed in geometry 
to choose a geometrician, or, again, of those who are acquainted 
with steering to choose a steersman; and even if, in some 
occupations and arts, there are some non-experts who also 
share in the ability to choose, they do not share in a higher 
degree than the experts. § 13. It would thus appear, on this 
line of argument, that the people should not be made sovereign, 
either in the matter of the election of magistrates or in that 
of their examination. § 14. It may be, however, that these 
arguments are not altogether well founded. In the first place 
we have to remember our own previous argument of the 
combination of qualities which is to be found in the people— 
provided, that is to say, that they are not debased in character. 
Each individual may, indeed, be a worse judge than the 
experts; but all, when they meet together, 2 are either better 

1 Aristotle has here suggested a distinction which may prove, after all, 
to justify the right of the people (as possessed, collectively, of general 
knowledge) to examine the conduct of magistrates. Instead, however, of 
pursuing this train of thought immediately to its conclusion, he turns 
aside in § 12 from the right of examining to that of electing, and here he 
begins by pressing the idea of the right of the expert to elect. Eventually, 
however, in § 14, he returns to the idea of the rights belonging to men 
of general knowledge—alike in respect of election and in respect of 

examination. . 

2 This qualification, ‘when they meet together’, is a qualification which 
recurs (cf. supra, §§ 2, 9). The people at large have the merit of a good 
collective judgement not as a static mass but when they are dynamic—in 
other words, when they assemble, and when the process of debate begins. 
It is thus not an unfair gloss to suggest that Aristotle by implication 
assumes that the dialectic of debate is the final foundation of the principle 
of popular government, so far as he accepts that principle. In other words, 
democracy is based upon discussion. 
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the council as a whole, the popular assembly as a whole, 
which is vested; and each individual member—whether of 
the council, the assembly, or the court—is simply a part 
of the whole. § 18. It is therefore just and proper that the 
people, from which the assembly, the council, and the court 
are constituted, should be sovereign on issues more important 
than those assigned to the better sort of citizens. It may be 
added that the collective property of the members of all these 
bodies is greater than that of the persons who either as in¬ 
dividuals or as members of small bodies hold the highest 
[executive] offices. 

§ 19. This may serve as a settlement of the difficulties 
which have been 1282 b discussed. But the discussion of the 
first of these difficulties [whether expert skill or general know¬ 
ledge should be the sovereign authority] leads to one con¬ 
clusion above all others. Rightly constituted laws should be 
the final sovereign; and personal rule, whether it be exercised 
by a single person or a body of persons, should be sovereign 
only in those matters on which law is unable, owing to the 
difficulty of framing general rules for all contingencies, to 
make an exact pronouncement. 1 § 20. But what rightly con¬ 
stituted laws ought to be is a matter that is not yet clear; and 
here we are still confronted by the difficulty stated at the end 
of the previous chapter—that law itself may have a bias in 
favour of one class or another. Equally with the constitutions 
to which they belong [and according to the constitutions to 
which they belong] laws must be good or bad, just or unjust. 
§ 21. The one dear fact is that laws must be constituted in 
accordance with constitutions; and if this is the case it follows 
that laws which are in accordance with right constitutions 
must necessarily be just, and laws which are in accordance 
with wrong or perverted constitutions must be unjust. 

Note on the democratic argument in politics and aesthetics 

It is to be noticed that Aristotle here applies the same ‘democratic’ 
argument (if it may so be called) both to politics and aesthetics. The 
two go together in his view—just as, in Athenian practice, the people 
at large were asked not only to pronounce on politics in the assembly, 

1 See the second note at the end of the chapter. 
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were kept in subordination to law by the exercise of the right, vested 
in every citizen, to arraign a magistrate who had broken the law; 
and this was viewed as one of the great safeguards against abuses. 
The graphe paranomdn, or indictment for illegality, was a weapon 
which never rusted from disuse. (See Vinogradoff, Historical Juris¬ 
prudence, vol. ii, c. vi, § 2 (on the Rule of Law) and c. vn, §§ 1-2.) 


Chapter XII 1 

Justice is the political good. It involves equality, or the distribu¬ 
tion of equal amounts to equal persons. But who are equals, and 
by what criterion are persons to be reckoned as equals? Many 
criteria can be applied; but the only proper criterion, in apolitical 
society, is that of contribution to the function of that society. 
Those who are equal in that respect should receive equal amounts: 
those who are superior or inferior should receive superior or in¬ 
ferior amounts, in proportion to the degree of their superiority or 
inferiority. If all are thus treated proportionately to the con¬ 
tribution they make, all are really receiving equal treatment; 
for the proportion between contribution and reward is the same 
in every case. The sort of equality which justice involves is thus 
proportionate equality; and this is the essence of distributive 
justice. 

§ 1. In all arts and sciences the end in view is some good. 
In the most sovereign of all the arts and sciences—and this 
is the art and science of politics—the end in view is the 
greatest good and the good which is most pursued. 2 The 
good in the sphere of politics is justice; and justice consists 
in what tends to promote the common interest. General 
opinion makes it consist in some sort of equality. 3 Up to a 

1 The last three chapters—ix, x, and xi—have all been concerned, in 
different ways, with the general problem of distributive justice, or, in 
other words, with an attempt to determine what persons, in view of their 
contribution to the state, should be specially recognized by it in its dis¬ 
tribution of office and honour. The argument of c. XI has appeared to 
go in favour of the special recognition of the people at large. The argu¬ 
ment of the present chapter goes along a somewhat different line, and in 
favour of the view that all contributions, by all different persons and 
bodies of persons, should alike be recognized. 

2 The argument is the same as that of the first section of the first chapter 
of the first book. 

3 Here the argument repeats that of c. ix, §§ 1-3, of this book, where 
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push it still further. §5. Let us suppose a man who is 
superior to others in flute-playing, but far inferior in birth 
and beauty. Birth and beauty may be greater goods than 
ability to play the flute, and those who possess them may, 
upon balance, surpass the flute-player more in these qualities 
than he surpasses them in his flute-playing; but the fact 
remains that he is the man who ought to get the better supply 
of flutes. [If it is to be recognized in connexion with a given 
function], 1283 a superiority in a quality such as birth—or 
for that matter wealth—ought to contribute something to the 
performance of that function; and here these qualities con¬ 
tribute nothing to such performance. 

§ 6. There is a further objection. If we accept this argument 
[that offices and honours should be assigned on the basis of 
excellence in any respect], every quality will have to be com¬ 
mensurable with every other. You will begin by reckoning a 
given degree of (say) height as superior to a given degree of 
some other quality, and you will thus be driven to pit height 
in general against (say) wealth and birth in general. But on 
this basis—i.e. that, in a given case , A is counted as excelling 
in height to a greater degree than B does in goodness, and 
that, in general , height is counted as excelling to a greater 
degree than goodness does—qualities are made commen¬ 
surable. [We are involved in mere arithmetic]; for if amount 
X of some quality is ‘better’ than amount Y of some other, 
some amount which is other than X must clearly be equal to 
it [i.e. must be equally good]. 1 § 7. This is impossible [be¬ 
cause things that differ in quality cannot be treated in terms 
of quantity, or regarded as commensurable]. It is therefore 
clear that in matters political [just as in matters belonging to 
other arts and sciences] there is no good reason for basing a 
claim to the exercise of authority on any and every kind of 

* The argument is that if you say that 8 of a perfect stature is ‘better’ 
than £ of perfect goodness, you are also bound to say that 5 of a perfect 
stature is equal to £ of perfect goodness. But in that case you make 
stature and goodness commensurable: i.e. you treat either of them as a 
quantitative mass, without any difference of quality, and on that basis you 
assume that some fraction of the one is as good as some fraction of the 
other. 
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rather be made a kmg. We are thus brought to the subject of 
kingship. 

§ 1. If we are thinking in terms of contribution to the 
state’s existence, all of the elements mentioned, or at any rate 
several of them, may properly claim to be recognized in the 
award of honours and office; but if we are thinking in terms 
of contribution to its good life, then culture and goodness, as 
we have noted already, 1 may be regarded as having the justest 
claim. On the other hand—and following our principle that 
it is not right for men who are equal in one respect, and only 
in one, to have an equal share of all things [as the democrats 
claim], or for men who are superior in one respect to have a 
superior share of everything [as the oligarchs claim]—we are 
bound to consider all constitutions which recognize such 
claims as perverted forms. § 2. We have noted already 2 that 
there is a certain sense in which all the contributors of the 
different elements are justified in the claims they advance, 
though none of them is absolutely justified, (a) The rich are 
so far justified that they have a larger share of the land, which 
is a matter of public interest: they are also, as a rule, more 
reliable in matters of contract, (b) The free and the nobly 
bom [who both contribute the element of birth] may claim 
recognition together as being closely connected. The better- 
born are citizens to a greater extent than the low-born; and 
good birth has always honour in its own country. § 3. In 
addition [and apart from any honour paid them] the descen¬ 
dants of better men are likely to be intrinsically better; good 
birth means goodness of the whole stock, (c) Similarly we 
may also allow that goodness of character has a just claim; 
for in our view the virtue of justice, which is necessarily 
accompanied by all the other virtues [and which may thus be 
identified with general virtue or goodness] is a virtue which 
acts in social relations [and is therefore one of the elements 
essential to the existence of political society]. 3 § 4. ( d) But 

1 Supra , c. ix, §§ 14-15. 

3 Supra, c. ix, § 1, where Aristotle allows that both oligarchs and 
democrats ‘have a hold on a sort of conception of justice’. 

3 There are two ideas involved in this succinct sentence. The first is 
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no justice in the claim of a few to rule on the ground of their 
greater wealth, or on that of their better birth; and there is 
an obvious reason for holding this view. If there is any one 
man who in turn is richer than all the rest, this one man must 
rule over all on the very same ground of justice [which the 
few rich plead for their right to rule]; and similarly any one 
man who is pre-eminent in point of good birth must carry 
the day over those who claim on the ground of birth. § 8. In 
aristocracies, too, the same logic may be applied in the matter 
of merit or goodness. 1 If some one man be a better man than 
all the other good men who belong to the civic body, this one 
man should be sovereign on the very same ground of justice 
[which the other men plead in defence of their right to 
govern. . . . Even the claims of the Many may be challenged 
by this line of argument]. If the reason why they should be 
sovereign is their being stronger than the Few, we are logically 
driven to conclude that where one man is stronger than all 
the rest—or a group of more than one, but fewer than the 
Many, is stronger—that one man or group must be sovereign 
instead of the Many. 

§ 9. All these considerations would seem to prove that 
none of the principles [wealth, birth, goodness, and the 
strength of numbers], in virtue of which men claim to rule 
and to have all others subject to their rule, is a proper prin¬ 
ciple. § 10. Take, for example, those who claim to be 
sovereign over the citizen body on the ground of goodness; 
or take, again, those who base their claim on the ground of 
wealth. The claims of both may be justly challenged by the 
masses; for there is nothing whatever to prevent the Many— 


one best be defended on the ground of his quality, in spite of the fact that 
he is only one in number?’ The same difficulty may also be raised in 
regard to the wealthy or the well-born: the one wealthiest, or the one 
best-born, in spite of being only one, may claim the reward of his emi¬ 
nence. It may even be raised in regard to the Many: the one strongest 
may claim a preference over the collective strength of the Many. 

1 In our modern usage of the term we connect aristocracy with birth. 
In Aristotle’s use it is not connected with birth (birth, in his view, goes 
generally with wealth, and the two together form the basis of oligarchy): 
it is connected with merit or goodness, and it means the government of 
the best (aristoi). 
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distribution of office] is necessarily limited to those who are 
equal in birth and capacity. There can be no law which runs 
against men who are utterly superior to others. They are a 
law in themselves. It would be a folly to attempt to legislate 
for them: they might reply to such an attempt with the words 
used by the lions, in the fable of Antisthenes, when the hares 
were making orations and claiming that all the animals had 
equal rights, [‘Where are your claws and teeth?’] §.15. Reasons 
of this nature will serve to explain why democratic states 
institute the rule of ostracism. Such states are held to aim at 
equality above anything else; and with that aim in view they 
used to pass a sentence of ostracism [banishment from the 
state for some fixed period] on those whom they regarded as 
having too much influence owing to their wealth or the num¬ 
ber of their connexions or any other form of political strength. 
§ 16. We may also cite the evidence of legend: the Argonauts 
left Heracles behind for this sort of reason; and the Argo 
itself [the ship that talked] refused to have him among the 
crew because he was so greatly superior to all the others. 
From this point of view we cannot altogether regard as just 
the strictures passed by the critics of tyranny on the advice 
once given by the tyrant Periander to his fellow-tyrant Thrasy- 
bulus. § 17. Thrasybulus, according to the tale that is told, 
sent an envoy to ask for advice. Periander gave no verbal 
answer; he simply switched off the outstanding ears, in the 
corn-field where he was standing, until he had levelled the 
surface. The envoy did not understand the meaning of his 
action, and merely reported the incident; but Thrasybulus 
guessed that he had been advised to cut off the outstanding 
men in the state. § 18. It is not only tyrants who may derive 
some benefit from this policy; nor is it only tyrants who put 
it into practice. Oligarchies and democracies are both in the 
same position; and ostracism has, in its way, the same effect 
of pulling down and banishing men of outstanding influence. 
§ 19. States which have gained an ascendancy apply the same 
sort of policy to other states and peoples. Athens, for in¬ 
stance, acted in this way to Samos, Chios, and Lesbos: once 
she had gained a firm grip of her empire, she humbled them 
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be done when we meet with a man of outstanding eminence 
in goodness ?’ § 25. Nobody, we may assume, would say that 
such a man ought to be banished and sent into exile. But 
neither would any man say that he ought to be subject to 
others. That would be much as if human beings should claim 
to rule over Zeus, on some system of rotation of office 
between themselves and him. The only alternative left—and 
this would also appear to be the natural course—is for all 
others to pay a willing obedience to the man of outstanding 
goodness. Such men will accordingly be the permanent kings 
in their states. 1 


D 

KINGSHIP AND ITS FORMS (cc. xiv-xvm) 

Chapter XIV 

There are five forms of kingship: (1) the Spartan form; (2) king- 
ship among uncivilized peoples; (3) the dictatorship or elective 
form of tyranny; (4) the kingship 0} the Heroic Age; (5) absolute 
kingship, with the king exercising a plenary power in the nature 
of patria potestas. 

§ 1. It will perhaps be well, after the previous discussion, 
to make a transition, and to proceed to consider kingship. 2 
Government by a king is, in our view, one of the right con¬ 
stitutions. The question we have to consider is whether this 
form of government is expedient for states or territories which 
are to be properly governed; or whether this is not so and 
some other form is more expedient—or, at any rate, more 
expedient in some cases, even if it is not in others. § 2. We 
must begin by determining whether there is only one kind of 
kingship, or whether it has several varieties. 1285 a It is easy 

1 Newman cites, most appositely, Milton’s defence of the position of 
Cromwell, in his Second defence of the people of England: ‘we all willingly 
yield the palm of sovereignty to your unrivalled ability and virtue, except 
the few among us who ... do not know that nothing’in the world is . . . 
more agreeable to reason . . . than that the supreme power should be 
vested in the best and wisest of men.* Milton’s Prose Works, Bohn’s 
edition, vol. i, p. 288. 

: See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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any complaint. §7. Kingships among uncivilized peoples 
are thus of the nature of tyrannies; but, being constitutional 
and hereditary, they are at the same time stable. We may also 
note that the bodyguards used in such states are such as suit 
kings, and not tyrants. Kings are guarded by the arms of 
their subjects; tyrants by a foreign force. Ruling constitu¬ 
tionally, and with the consent of their subjects, kings have 
bodyguards drawn from their subjects: the tyrant, who rules 
contrary to the will of his subjects, has a [foreign] bodyguard 
to protect him against them. 

§ 8. These are two types of monarchy; but there is also a 
third, which used to exist among the ancient Greeks, and 
which goes by the name of dictatorship [Aisumneteia]. This 
may be roughly described as an elective form of tyranny. It 
differs from the type of kingship among uncivilized peoples, 
but only in being non-hereditary, and not in being non¬ 
constitutional. § 9. Some of the dictators held their office 
for life: others for a fixed period, or for the discharge of a 
definite duty. 1 Pittacus, for instance, was elected at Mitylene 
to deal with the attacks of the exiles commanded by Anti- 
menides and the lyric poet Alcaeus. § 10. The fact of the 
election of Pittacus is attested by Alcaeus, in one of his drink¬ 
ing-songs, where he bitterly says: 

Meanly bom Pittacus over their gall-less and heaven- 
doomed city 

1285 b Was enthroned by them for their tyrant, with 
clamour of praise, in the throng of the hustings. 

§ 11. These dictatorships were, and still are, of a double 
character: they w r ere tyrannies in their despotic power, but 
kingships in being elective and in resting on the assent of 

1 Some of the Greek aisumnetai were ordinary magistrates; but Aristotle 
is dealing with the term only in its application to extraordinary magis¬ 
trates. The extraordinary aisumnetes was generally analogous to the 
Roman dictator. We may note (1) that the Roman dictator was appointed 
by one of the consuls on the strength of a regular decree duly passed by 
the Senate; (2) that his term was six months or less; and (3) that he was 
always appointed for the discharge of a definite duty—either rei gcrundae 
causa (to do some difficult job, generally in the sphere of foreign policy 
and military defence) or seditioris sedaudae causa (to allay some internal 
discontent). 
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their subjects. But there is a fourth type of kingship [which 
is less ambiguous]. This is the type of the kingships of the 
Heroic Agefwhich were constitutional, rested on consent 
and descended from father to son. § .2. The founders of 
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polis exercises over its public concerns. It is a type which 
corresponds to paternal rule over a household. 1 Just as 
paternal rule is kingship over a family, so conversely this 
type of kingship may be regarded as paternal rule over a 
polis, or a tribe, or a collection of tribes. 

Note on the course of the argument in c. xiv 

The previous discussion (in cc. ix-xiii) has been concerned with 
the problem of the proper distribution of political power, or, in 
other words, with the problem of distributive justice. Various claims 
have been canvassed—the claims of the various qualities (birth, 
wealth, and goodness) which contribute to the being and the working 
of the state, and what may be called the quantitative claims of the 
Many, the Few, and the One. Sometimes the argument has swayed 
in favour of the Many: at the end of c. xm it has swayed in favour 
of the One. At that point, and for the rest of Book III, Aristotle 
turns to consider kingship—at first on the ground of expediency 
rather than that of justice, but ultimately on both grounds. In a 
previous part of Book III (cc. vi-vm), in which he was concerned 
with the classification of states, he had suggested that the various 
constitutions had to be considered in turn—and first the right con¬ 
stitutions (c. vii, § i). It is in pursuance of this suggestion that, 
having concluded the exhaustive argument of cc. ix-xiii on the 
general principles of the distribution of political power, he now pro¬ 
ceeds to consider kingship as one of the right constitutions. 


Chapter XV 

Only the last of the fire forms of kingship mentiotied in the last 
chapter needs special examination. It raises the problem of per¬ 
sonal rule versus the rule of laic. There arc arguments on either 
side: personal rule has the quality of initiative; the rule of laze 
has that of impartiality. The ride of laze is of major importance , 
and should be the main factor in all constitutions, including king- 
ship , which should therefore be a constitutional kingship limited 
by laze. There are , hozeever, matters of detail which cannot be 

1 Being ‘sovereign on every issue’, a king of this sort may be called the 
all-king [or, in Greek, pambasileus ], as he is afterwards called at the begin¬ 
ning of the next chapter. His total power means that his position may be 
compared (i) to the position of a whole community governing itself by a 
similar power, or (2) to the position of the patriarch exercising a similar 
power over all his family. From die second point of view, the pambasileus 
is analogous to the patriarchal sovereign of Bodin’s and Filmer’s theory. 
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doctors to alter the rules of treatment after the first four days, 
though a doctor who alters them earlier does so at his own 
risk. If we follow this line it is clear that a constitution based 
on the letter and rules of law is not the best constitution, in 
the same way and for the same reason [as medical treatment 
by strict rule is not the best treatment]. § 5. [This is an 
argument in favour of personal initiative.] But we have to 
remember that general principle must also be present in the 
ruler’s mind. [We have also to remember a further point.] 
That from which the element of passion is wholly absent is 
better than that to which such an element clings. Law con¬ 
tains no element of passion; but such an element must always 
be present in the human mind. The rejoinder may, however, 
be made that the individual mind, if it loses in this way, gains 
something in return: it can deliberate better, and decide 
better, on particular issues. § 6. These considerations lead 
us to conclude that the one best man must be a law-giver, 
and there must be a body of laws [even in a state which is 
governed by such a man], but these laws must not be sovereign 
where they fail to hit the mark—though they must be so in 
all other cases. 1 There is, however, a whole class of matters 
which cannot be decided at all, or cannot be decided properly, 
by rules of law. [They must thus be decided by personal 
initiative; 2 but] the question arises whether this authority 
should be vested in the one best man or in the whole of the 
people. [We are thus brought back to our previous problem 
of the rights of the people.] 

§ 7. In the actual practice of our own day the people in their 
gatherings have both a judicial and a deliberative capacity, 
and in both capacities they make decisions which are all con¬ 
cerned with particular matters [i.e. the matters that cannot 
be decided, or properly decided, by law]. Any individual 
member of these assemblies is probably inferior to the one 

1 Law may deviate, or miss the mark, owing to its generality, which 
may prevent it from meeting the requirement of some particular conjunc¬ 
ture. Here, it is suggested, the one best man may dispense with law, and 
use his discretion to apply considerations of equity. 

2 It is perhaps worth noting that the Greek word arc fie had the general 
sense of ‘initiative’. Sec the Prefatory Note, § 2. 
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mon was because it was rare to find a number of men of out¬ 
standing goodness—all the more as states were then thinly 
populated. A further reason why kings were appointed was 
that they were benefactors—which it is the duty of all good 
men to be [but only one man was then able to be]. Later there 
arose a number of persons of equal goodness; and they, 
refusing to tolerate the rule of a single person, desired to have 
something they could share in common, and so established a 
constitution. § 12. Later still they deteriorated in character: 
they enriched themselves from the public property; and it is 
to some such origin—the honour in which wealth now began 
to be held—that we may reasonably ascribe the rise of 
oligarchy. At a still later stage there was a change from 
oligarchies to tyrannies, and then from tyrannies to demo¬ 
cracy. The reason was that the members of the government, 
greedy for the gains which office conferred, limited it to 
a narrower and narrower circle; and by this policy they 
strengthened the masses until they rose in rebellion and 
established democracies. § 13. Nowadays, when states have 
become still larger, we may almost say that it is hardly even 
possible for any other form of constitution to exist. 1 

[Returning to our consideration of the relative merits of 
monarchy and aristocracy, we may raise two further questions. 
The first is this.] If kingship be accepted as the best form of 
government for states, what is to be the position of the issue 
of a king? Are we to say that the kingship is vested in the 
family, and that his descendants should also be kings ? If they 
turn out to be ordinary persons, the result will be mischievous. 
§ 14. It may be argued that a king, even if he has the power to 

1 This digression, which arises from the final sentence at the end of 
§ 10, gives an account of the historical succession of constitutions in Greece 
(based partly on considerations of population, and partly on considerations 
of social development) which does not square with the subsequent account 
given in Book IV, c. XIII, §§ 10-11, which is based on considerations of 
changes in the art of war. Neither account, in turn, squares with the ideas 
expressed in the criticism of Plato’s views on the historical succession of 
constitutions (Book V, c. XII, §§ 7— 18). We can only say, first that Aristotle 
naturally expresses different views in different contexts, and secondly that 
the views expressed in the present context are introduced by the saving 
word ‘perhaps’. 
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Aristotle’s interest is an interest in monarchy as such, or the rule 
of a single person. Was Aristotle affected by his residence in Mace¬ 
donia (after 343 b.c.) and his education of the young Alexander, for 
whom he is recorded to have written a work On Monarchy ? 

Chapter XVI 

The general considerations of the previous chapter , so far as they 
favour kingship at all , are in favour of a constitutional and 
limited kingship. But the question still remains whether a case 
can be made in favour of an absolute kingship. It may be objected 
to such a form of kingship that it is contrary to the idea of a free 
society of equals, and adverse to the rule of law. True , the rule 
of an absolute king may be defended on the ground of his expert 
knowledge; and the analogy of science and the arts may be 
invoked in his favour. But the analogy does not really hold; 
and in any case expert knowledge is more likely to reside in a 
number of men than in one. So far , therefore , the conclusion 
would seem to be adverse to absolute monarchy—at any rate on 
general grounds. 

1287 a § 1. [We have just been speaking of the king who 
acts according to law and does nothing at his own discretion.] 
But the argument which now confronts us, and the inquiry 
we have still to attempt, is concerned with the king who does 
everything at his own discretion. 1 ... A kingship which acts 
according to law', as has already been noted [in § 2 of the 
previous chapter], is not in itself a form of constitution. A 
permanent military command [which is w-hat such kingship 

» Aristotle had started the previous chapter by an examination of the 
antithesis, Aut rex aut lex. But by the end of § 6 of that chapter he had 
abandoned the antithesis: he had assumed the general principle of the 
sovereignty of lex ; and on that assumption he had started an inquiry into 
a different antithesis—the antithesis between the claims of one man and 
those of a number of men to the right of deciding particular cases which 
lie outside the general rules of lex. He had settled the inquiry into this 
new antithesis by a decision in favour of the claims of a number of men. 
Now, however, at the beginning of c. xvi, he returns to the old antithesis, 
Aut rex aut lex. In spite of the general presumption in favour of the 
sovereignty of law, there may (he feels) be a case, or cases, in which one 
man is so eminent, and so good, that his free discretion may be a better 
mode of sovereignty than the rule of law. It is this question that he now 
examines. 
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of law.] 1 If there arc a number of cases which law seems 
unable to determine, it is also true that a person would be 
equally unable to find an answer to these cases. § 5. Law 
[does the best it can: it] trains the holders of office expressly 
in its own spirit, and then sets them to decide and settle those 
residuary issues which it cannot regulate ‘as justly as in them 
lies’. 2 It also allows them to introduce any improvements 
which may seem to them, as the result of experience, to be 
better than the existing laws. 3 He who commands that law 
should rule may thus be regarded as commanding that God 
and reason alone should rule; he who commands that a man 
should rule adds the character of the beast. Appetite has that 
character; and high spirit, too, perverts the holders of office, 
even when they are the best of men. 4 Law [as the pure voice 
of God and reason] may thus be defined as ‘Reason free from 
all passion’. 5 

§ 6. The parallel of the arts [e.g. that of medicine, already 
mentioned 6 ] is false. It may be true that medical treatment 
according to the rules of a text-book is a poor sort of thing, 
and that it is very much better to use the services of those 
who possess professional skill. [But we have to remember that 
there is a vital distinction between the physician and the 
politician.] § 7. Physicians never act in defiance of reason 
from motives of partiality: they cure their patients and earn 
their fee. Politicians in office have a habit of doing a number 
of things in order to spite their enemies or favour their 


1 See the first note at the end of the chapter. 

2 Newman notes that this phrase is taken from the oath of the Athenian 
jurors, who swore ‘to vote according to the laws where there are laws, and 
where there are not, to vote as justly as in us lies’. 

3 See the second note at the end of the chapter. 

4 The terms here used (epithymia and thymos) are reminiscent of the 
psychology of Plato’s Republic. Appetite, or epithymia, is the physical 
appetite for material satisfaction: high spirit, or thymos, is something less 
physical, and less set on material objects, but still self-centred, and still 
of the nature of the beast. It is the spirit expressed in Shakespeare’s lines, 

But if it be a sin to covet honour 
I am the most offending soul alive. 

5 On Aristotle’s general conception of nonius or law see the Prefatory 
Note, § 3. 

6 See c. xv, § 4, and also c. xi, §§ 10-11. 
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judges, for example—who are vested with a power of decision 
on certain issues on which the law is not competent to pro¬ 
nounce, but only on such issues; for no one disputes the fact 
that law will be the best ruler and judge on the issues on 
which it is competent. §11. It is because law cannot cover 
the whole of the ground, and there are subjects which cannot 
be included in its scope, that difficulties arise and the question 
comes to be debated, ‘Is the rule of the best law preferable 
to that of the best man ?’ Matters of detail, which belong to 
the sphere of deliberation, are obviously matters on which it 
is not possible to lay down a law. The advocates of the rule 
of law do not deny that such matters ought to be judged by 
men; they only claim that they ought to be judged by many 
men rather than one. § 12. All persons in office who have 
been trained by the law will have a good judgement; and it 
may well be regarded as an absurdity that a single man should 
do better in seeing with two eyes, judging with two ears, or 
acting with two hands and feet, than many could do with 
many. Indeed, it is actually the practice of monarchs to take 
to themselves, as it were, many eyes and ears and hands and 
feet, and to use as colleagues those who are friends of their 
rule and their person. § 13. The colleagues of a monarch 
must be his friends: otherwise they will not act in accordance 
with his policy. But if they are friends of his person and rule, 
they will also be—as a man’s friends always are—his equals 
and peers; 1 and in believing that his friends should have office 
he is also committed to the belief that his equals and peers 
should have office. 

These are the main arguments pressed by those who argue 
against the cause of kingship. 

Note on the logic of the argument in c. XVI 

It may be noted that there is something in Aristotle that holds him 
back—even when he has returned once more to the idea of absolute 
monarchy after the preliminary conclusion of c. XV in favour of the 
rule of law—from admitting that such a form of monarchy can be 

1 'The friendships aforesaid are in the sphere of equality, both get the 
same things from one another, and wish them for one another’ ( Ethics, 
VIII, c. vi, § 7). 
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§i. These arguments, however, may only be partly true— 
true when applied to some societies, but not when applied to 
others. There is one sort of society which is meant by its 
nature for rule of the despotic type [i.e. rule of the type exer¬ 
cised by a master over his slaves], another for rule by a king, 
and another still for rule of a constitutional type; and it is just 
and expedient that each of these societies should be ruled 
accordingly. (But there is no society which is meant by its 
nature for rule of the tyrannical type, or for rule of the other 
types found in wrong or perverted constitutions: the societies 
that are under such types of rule have fallen into an unnatural 
condition.) § 2. What has just been said is sufficient to show 
that in a group whose 1288 a members are equal and peers 
it is neither expedient nor just that one man should be 
sovereign over all others. This is equally true whether laws 
are absent, with the one man ruling as a law in himself, or are 
present; it is true whether the one man is a good man ruling 
over the good, or a bad man Riling over the bad; it is even 
true when the one man is superior [to others] in goodness ... 
unless his superiority be of a special character. § 3. We have 
now to see what that character is—though as a matter of fact it 
has already been in some sense explained in an earlier passage. 1 

[[We must first determine what sorts of group are appro¬ 
priate to kingship, to aristocracy, and to government of the 
constitutional type. § 4. The society appropriate to kingship 
is one of the sort which naturally tends to produce some 
particular stock, or family, pre-eminent in its capacity for 
political leadership. The society appropriate to aristocracy 
is one which naturally tends to produce a body of persons 
capable of being ruled, in a manner suitable to free men, by 

1 The earlier passage is in c. XIII, § 13, and again §§ 24-5. It may be 
noticed that the sentences (printed in double brackets in the text) which 
immediately follow in the present chapter seem to be in the nature of an 
interruption or interpolation. Their position in the next may be defended; 
but they interrupt the argument, and the connexion suggested between 
constitutional government and military organization (though it agrees 
with the views expressed later in Book IV, c. xm, §§ 10-11) does not 
agree with the general view about the succession of forms of govern¬ 
ment previously expressed in c. xv, §11. The final words, too, present a 
difficulty. 
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And, if it be so, to what states, and under what conditions, is 
it advantageous? 

Note on the interpretation of the ‘ Polity ’ 

These words ‘among the wealthy in proportion to merit* are 
curious and difficult. In the first place, they seem self-contradictoiy. 
If offices are distributed among the wealthy, will they be also dis¬ 
tributed in proportion to merit ? And vice versa, if they are distributed 
in proportion to merit, will they be distributed only among the 
wealthy ? In the second place, the words are contrary to what we 
should expect, which is that offices should be distributed among all 
the citizens, but with a preference for the more meritorious. It may 
be, however, that ‘the wealthy’ here means only ‘those wealthy 
enough to provide themselves with armour for military service’; 
and it may be urged in favour of this view that Aristotle has already 
presupposed that the civic body possesses military capacity. In that 
case offices will be open to, and will rotate among, all members of 
the civic body possessing that amount of wealth, but a preference 
will be given to merit. We may then compare c. vii, § 4, of this book, 
where it is stated that in the ‘polity’, or government of the mean or 
mixed type, ‘those who possess arms are the persons who enjoy 
constitutional rights’. We may also compare Book IV, c. XIII, 
§ 10, where the succession of constitutions is connected with changes 
in the art of war, and the ‘polity’ is connected with the development 
of a heavy-armed infantry. 


Chapter XVIII 

We may now turn to inquire by what means a good constitution 

_ be it an aristocracy or a kingship—should be brought into 

existence. The same means must be used to make a good constitu¬ 
tion as are used to make a good man. We are thus led to inquire 
into the nature of the good life , which is the aim of both the good 
man and the good constitution. 

§ 1. [We may now turn to inquire how a good constitution 
can be brought into being.] We have laid it down that there 
are three typ es of right constitution, and that the best of these 
must be the one which is administered by the best. This is 
the type in which there is a single man, or a whole family, or 
a number of persons, surpassing all others in goodness [and 
therefore entitled to rule], but where ruled as well as rulers 
are fitted to play their part in the attainment of the most 
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BOOK IV 


ACTUAL CONSTITUTIONS AND THEIR 

VARIETIES 

A 

INTRODUCTORY (cc. i-ii) 

Chapter I 

Politics, like other arts and sciences, must consider not only the 
ideal , hut also the various problems of the actual — e.g. which is 
the best constitution practicable in the given circumstances; what 
are the best means of preserving actual constitutions; which is the 
best average constitution for the majority of states; what are the 
different varieties of the main types of constitution, and especially 
of democracy and oligarchy. Politics, too, must consider not only 
constitutions, but also lazes, and the proper relation of laws to 
constitutions. 

1288 b 10 § 1. There is a rule which applies to all the 
practical arts and sciences, when they have come to cover the 
whole of a subject, and are no longer engaged in investigating 
it bit by bit. Each of them severally has to consider the 
different methods appropriate to the different categories of 
its subject. For instance, the art of physical training has to 
consider (1) which type of training is appropriate to which 
type of physique; (2) which is the ideal type of training— 
i.e. the training best for a physique of the best endowment 
and the best equipment (for the ideal type of training must 
be one which is suitable for such a physique); and (3) which 
is the type of training that can be generally applied to the 
majority of physiques—for that, too, is one of the problems 
to be solved by the art of physical training. § 2. Nor is this 
all. (4) There may be men who want to have physical train¬ 
ing, but do not want to attain the standard of skill and condi¬ 
tion which is needed for competitions; and here the trainer 
and the gymnastic master have still another duty—to impart 
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Fourthly, 1 and in addition to all these functions, politics has 
also to provide a knowledge of the type of constitution which 
is best suited to states in general. Most of the writers who 
treat of politics—good as they may be in other respects—fail 
when they come to deal with matters of practical utility . 2 
§ 6. We have not only to study the ideally best constitution. 
We have also to study the type of constitution which is prac¬ 
ticable [i.e. the best for a state under actual conditions]—and 
with it, and equally, the type which is easiest to work and 
most suitable to states generally. As things are, writers fall 
into two different classes. Some confine their investigations 
to the extreme of perfection, which requires a large equip¬ 
ment [of initial advantages]. The rest, addressing themselves 
rather to an attainable form, still banish from view the general 
range of existing constitutions, and simply extol the Spartan 
or some other one constitution. 1289 a § 7. The sort of 
constitutional system which ought to be proposed is one 
which men can be easily induced, and will be readily able, 
to graft on to the system they already have. It is as difficult 
a matter to reform an old constitution as it is to construct a 
new one; as hard to unlearn a lesson as it was to learn it 
initially. The true statesman, therefore, must not confine 
himself to the matters we have just mentioned [the study of 
the ideally best constitution, or that of some one particular 
form such as the Spartan]: he must also be able, as we said 
previously, to help any existing constitution [along the path 
of reform]. 3 § 8. He cannot do so unless he knows how many 
different kinds of constitutions there are. As things are, we 

1 It will be noticed that the order in which Aristotle arranges the 
functions of the science of politics differs from that in which he arranges 
the functions of the science of physical training. The first function 
enumerated for the science of physical training corresponds to the second 
enumerated for the science of politics: the second to the first; the third 
to the fourth; and the fourth to the third. 

1 This phrase (ta chresima) strikes the general keynote of Books IV, V, 
and VI, which are all occupied with matters of practical utility—in the 
first instance, with what is useful for the preservation of actual constitu¬ 
tions as they stand, and, in the second, with what is useful in the way of 
a practical reform of actual constitutions such as can be generally adopted. 

1 In other words, which are the words of an old Greek proverb, he must 
say to himself, 'This has fallen to thy lot: make the best of it’. 
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Chapter II 

On this basis, after the general considerations of the previous 
book and the account of kingship and aristocracy there given, it 
remains to discuss the 1 right' form of constitution called ‘ polity ’, 
and the three 'perverted 1 forms called democracy, oligarchy, and 
tyranny. These three perversions may be graded in an ascending 
order—tyranny the worst; oligarchy the next worst; and demo¬ 
cracy the least bad. The general programme of future inquiry 
may be stated under five heads: 

1. 'The varieties of the main types of constitutions (especially 
democracy and oligarchy); 

2. The type of constitution which is most generally practicable; 

3. Which sort of constitution is desirable for which sort of civic 

body; 

4. The methods of establishing constitutions; 

5. The causes of the destruction, and the methods of the pre¬ 
servation, of different constitutions. 

§ 1. In our first discussion of constitutions 1 we distinguished 
three varieties of right constitution (kingship, aristocracy, 
and the ‘polity’), and three corresponding perversions of 
those varieties (tyranny being the perversion of kingship, 
oligarchy of aristocracy, and democracy of the ‘polity’). 
Aristocracy and kingship have already been treated. To con¬ 
sider the ideal constitution is, in effect, to consider the two 
constitutions so named; 2 for they both aim, like the ideal 
constitution, at a society whose basis is goodness duly 
equipped with the necessary means for its exercise. We have 
also defined, in a previous passage, the nature of the difference 

1 On the argument which follows see the first note at the end of the 

chapter. , 

2 This is a puzzling statement, especially when we remember that 
monarchy and aristocracy arc actual constitutions, and that the ideal 
constitution is something which, by its nature, transcends the actual— 
as Books VII and VIII subsequently show. But Aristotle would seem to 
be referring here to the end of Book III (c. xvm, § 1), where the ideal 
constitution is stated—not, it is true, very clearl}—to be aristocratic or 
monarchical. We have to recognize, however, that Aristotle, in different 
contexts, says different things, which cannot be easily reconciled with one 
another. 
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our programme of matters which still remain for discussion]. 
We have, first, to distinguish and enumerate the varieties of 
each type of constitution, on the assumption that democracy 
and oligarchy [not to speak of other types] have each several 
different forms. Secondly, we have to examine what type of 
constitution—short of the ideal—is the most generally accep¬ 
table, and the most to be preferred; and here we must also 
examine whether, besides this general type, there is any other 
constitution to be found, of a more aristocratic and well- 
constructed character, but suitable, none the less, for adoption 
in most states. § 5. Thirdly, and in regard to constitutions 
generally, we have to inquire which constitution is desirable 
for which sort of civic body. It is possible, for instance, that 
democracy rather than oligarchy may be necessary for one 
sort of civic body, and oligarchy rather than democracy for 
another. Fourthly, we have to consider how those who wish 
to do so should set to work to establish these various constitu¬ 
tions—i.e. the different varieties both of democracy and 
oligarchy. § 6. Fifthly, when we have given a concise account 
of all these subjects, to the best of our power, we must attempt 
to handle a final theme. How are constitutions generally, and 
each constitution severally, liable to be destroyed; how can 
they be preserved; and what are the causes which particularly 
tend to produce these results ? 

Note on the course of the argument in c. 11 

We might have expected, after the statement of the four functions 
of the science of politics in §§ 3-5 of the previous chapter, that 
Aristotle would inquire into each of the functions in order. Actually 
he goes back—perhaps under the influence of what has been said at 
the end of c. 1 about the importance of distinguishing the varieties 
of each constitution, and of discovering the number of those varieties 
—to the classification of constitutions already sketched in Book III, 
c. vii; and on the basis of that classification he proceeds to state a 
new programme of inquiry. 

When he uses the phrase, ‘the first discussion of constitutions’, 
Aristotle is apparently referring to Books II and III, and especially 
III. From this point of view Book IV may be said to begin ‘the 
second discussion of constitutions’, which is continued in Books V 
and VI. It is never made clear how Books VII and VIII (on the 
ideal constitution) fit into the scheme of the Politics —and, in par- 
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winds and two sorts of musical inodes ; but this is a simplification 
which cannot be accepted. 

§ i. The reason why there are a number of different con¬ 
stitutions is to be found in the fact that every state has a 
number of different parts. 1 In the first place, every state is 
obviously composed of families. Secondly, this aggregate of 
families is bound to be divided into classes—the rich, the 
poor, and the middle class, with the rich possessing and the 
poor being without the equipment of the heavy-armed soldier. 
§ 2. Thirdly, the common people (or demos) are engaged in 
different occupations—partly agriculture, partly trade, and 
partly the mechanical arts. Fourthly, there are also differences 
among the notables—differences based on their wealth and 
the amount of their property; and these differences appear, 
for example, in the matter of keeping horses, which can only 
be done by the very wealthy. § 3. (Incidentally, this is the 
reason why states whose strength lay in cavalry were in 
former times the homes of oligarchies. These oligarchies 
used their cavalry in wars with adjoining states: we may cite 
the examples of Eretria and Chalcis in the island of Euboea, 
and of Magnesia on the Maeander and many other cities in 
Asia Minor.) § 4. There are also other differences, besides 
that of wealth, among the notables. There is difference of 
birth: there is difference of merit; 1290 a and there are other 
differences based on other factors of the same order—factors 
already described as being parts of a state in our discussion 
of aristocracy, where we distinguished and enumerated the 
factors which are necessary to the life of all states. 2 

* On the argument of this (and the following) chapter see the note at 
the end of the chapter. 

2 It will be noticed that the word part , as it is here used, sometimes 
denotes a quantity or body of persons, and sometimes a quality or attribute 
possessed by a body of persons. The variation of meaning is natural; 
for generally the body of persons is united and constituted by the fact 
of possessing a common attribute or quality, and, conversely, the attribute 
or quality marks otf some body of persons who possess it as a separate 
body. We may thus speak cither of the wealthy or of wealth as a ‘part* of 
the state. The previous ‘discussion of aristocracy’ is probably the dis¬ 
cussion which comes in Book III, c. xil, §§ 8-9. The ‘other similar 
factors’ there described as parts which are necessary to the life of the 
state are ‘a temper of justice and a martial habit’. 
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view about constitutions in current opinion, vye shall do 
better, and we shall come nearer the truth, if we classify them 
on a different basis, as has already been suggested. 1 

On that basis we shall have one or two constitutions which 
are ‘right’ or properly formed constitutions; all the others will 
be perversions of the best Qust as in music we may have per¬ 
versions of the properly tempered modes); and these perver¬ 
sions will be oligarchical when [like perversions of the Dorian 
mode] they are more than ordinarily severe and dominant, 
and democratic when [like perversions of the Phrygian mode] 
they are soft and relaxed. 


Note on the course of the argument in cc. in and iv 

We should expect this chapter, if it followed the headings of the 
programme stated at the end of the previous chapter, to begin with 
a discussion of the question, 'How many are the varieties of each 
constitution, and especially of democracy and oligarchy? Instead 
of this, the chapter (like the chapter by which it is followed) is 
rather concerned with the question, ‘W hy are there a number ol 
constitutions, and not one constitution only ?* This is obviously a 
different question; and the change of front presents us with some¬ 
thing of a difficulty. Again, in discussing this new question, Aristotle 
is led to inquire into the parts of the state, because he regards the 
plurality of constitutions as due to the variety of those parts each 
different part issuing, when it is dominant, in a different constitu¬ 
tion. Here our difficulty is increased by the fact that c. in gives one 
account of the parts of the state and c. iv proceeds to give another and 
discrepant account. There is thus a double difficulty: (1) that of 
the relevance of the whole argument of both chapters to the pro¬ 
gramme previously sketched, and (2) that of the discrepancy between 
the two chapters. The first difficulty may be dismissed: Aristotle, 
as we have already noted, does not bind himself down to follow 
exactly the plans he sketches. The second difficulty is more serious. 
We may try to solve it by the suggestion that Aristotle left two dif¬ 
ferent drafts, which are both reproduced in our text (possibly with 
some connecting links which were added by a later editor); or we 

1 The previous suggestion came in c. 11 of this book, §§ 2-3. But 
neither that passage nor the present passage quite squares with the 
classification of constitutions given in Book III, c. vil, where there are 
three ‘right’ constitutions (not ‘one or two', as is here suggested); and the 
parallel drawn between constitutions and musical modes has the curious 
reuslt of making restricted oligarchies ‘hypo-Dorian’ and advanced 
democracies ‘hypo-Phrygian’ 
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that there are only a few poor men, but that they are stronger 
than the rich men who form the majority [and are therefore 
sovereign]. Nobody would term such a constitution an 
oligarchy, when no share in honours and office is given to the 
majority who possess riches. It is better, therefore, to say 
that democracy exists wherever the 1290 b free-born are 
sovereign, and oligarchy wherever the rich are in control. 
§ 4. As things go, the former are many, and the latter few: 
there are many who are free-born, but few who are rich. 
[The essence, however, in either case is not the factor of 
number, but the factor of social position.] 1 Otherwise [i.e. 
if number alone were the essence] we should have an oligarchy 
if offices were distributed on the basis of stature (as they arc 
said to be in Ethiopia), or on the basis of looks; for the num¬ 
ber of tall or good-looking men must always be small. § 5. Yet 
it is not sufficient to distinguish democracy and oligarchy 
merely by the criterion of poverty and wealth, any more than 
it is to do so merely by that of number. We have to remember 
that the democratic and the oligarchical state both contain a 
number of parts; and we must therefore use additional criteria 
to distinguish them properly. We cannot, for example, apply 
the term democracy to a constitution under which a few free¬ 
born persons rule a majority who are not free-born [as if 
birth were the one and only criterion]. (A system of this sort 
once existed at Apollonia, on the Ionian Gulf, and at Thera. 
In both of these states honours and offices were reserved for 
those who were of the best birth—in the sense of being the 
descendants of the original settlers—though they were only 
a handful of the whole population.) Nor can we apply the 
term oligarchy to a constitution under which the rich are 
sovereign simply because they are more numerous than the 
poor [as if number were the one criterion]. (An example of 
such a constitution formerly existed at Colophon, where 
before the war with Lydia a majority of the citizens were the 

1 The argument at this point largely repeats the argument already 
advanced in Book III, c. vm, §§ 3-7; but, as Newman notes, the previous 
argument differs—and differs for the better—in taking fuller account of 
the difficulties of the question, and in arriving, in consequence, at a fuller 
definition of democracy and oligarchy. 
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in another way] the number of kinds of animals will be equal 
to the number of the possible combinations of the necessary 

organs. 

§ 9. It is just the same with the constitutions which have 
been mentioned. 1 [There are as many kinds of them as there 
are possible combinations of the necessary parts of the state.] 
States too, as we have repeatedly noticed, are composed not 
of one but of many parts. One of these parts is the group of 
persons concerned with the production of food, or, as it is 
called, the farming class. A second, which is called the 
mechanical class, is the group of persons 1291 a occupied in 
the various arts and crafts without which a city cannot be 
inhabited—some of them being necessities, and others con¬ 
tributing to luxury or to the living of a good life. § 10. A 
third part is what may be termed the marketing class; it in¬ 
cludes all those who are occupied in buying and selling, either 
as merchants or as retailers. A fourth part is the serf class 
composed of agricultural labourers; and a fifth element is the 
defence force, which is no less necessary than the other four, 
if a state is not to become the slave of invaders. §11. How is 
it possible, with any propriety, to call by the name of state a 
society which is naturally servile? It is the essence of a state 
to be independent and self-sufficing; and it is the absence of 
independence which is the mark of the slave. 

We may pause to note that this is the reason why Plato’s 
account of the parts of the state, in his Republic , is inadequate, 
though ingenious. § 12. He begins by stating that the four 
most necessary elements for the constitution of a state are 
weavers, farmers, shoemakers, and builders. He then pro¬ 
ceeds, on the ground that these four are not self-sufficient, 
to add other parts—smiths; herdsmen to tend the necessary 
cattle; merchants and retail dealers. These are the parts 
which form the whole complement of the ‘first state’ which 
he sketches—as though a state merely existed for the supply 

1 The reference here would seem to be, not to democracy and oligarchy 
(as in § 7 above), but to all the six kinds of constitution mentioned in 
Book III, c. vii— and not only to these six kinds, but also to the species 
into which some of the kinds (and especially oligarchy and democracy) can 
be subdivided. 
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§ 17. There only remain the two parts which have just been 
mentioned in passing—the deliberative part, and the part 
which decides on the rights of litigants. These are parts 
which ought to exist in all states, and to exist on a good and 
just basis; and this demands persons 1291 b of a good quality 
in matters political. § 18. [Here we begin to confront a diffi¬ 
culty.] The different capacities belonging to the other parts 
may, it is generally held, be shown by one and the same group 
of persons. The same persons, for example, may serve as 
soldiers, farmers, and craftsmen; the same persons, again, 
may act both as a deliberative council and a judicial court. 
Political ability, too, is a quality to which all men pretend; 
and everybody thinks himself capable of filling most offices. 
There is one thing which is impossible: the same persons 
cannot be both rich and poor. § 19. This will explain why 
these two classes—the rich and the poor—are regarded as 
parts of the state in a special and peculiar sense. Nor is this 
all. One of these classes being small, and the other large, they 
also appear to be opposite parts. This is why they both form 
constitutions to suit their own interest [that of wealth in the 
one case, and that of numbers in the other]. It is also the 
reason why men think that there are only two constitutions— 
democracy and oligarchy. 

§ 20. The fact that there are a number of constitutions, 
and the causes of that fact, have already been established. 
We may now go on to say that there are also a number 
of varieties of two of these constitutions—democracy and 
oligarchy. 1 This is already clear from what has been pre¬ 
viously said [at the beginning of the previous chapter]. § 21. 
These constitutions vary because the people (demos) and the 
class called the notables vary. So far as the people are con¬ 
cerned, one sort is engaged in farming; a second is engaged 

1 Aristotle here touches, at last, the question which was stated, at the 
end of c. II, to be the first heading of his programme of inquiry. The fact 
that this question is here first faced explains why some commentators 
have bracketed, as an interpolation, the whole of’c. Ill and the first 20 
sections of this chapter. But as Aristotle now proceeds to use the argu¬ 
ment developed in c. Ill the remedy seems too drastic. It is simpler to 
believe that he has made a digression (as he often does, and as most 
lecturers do), and that he now returns to his theme. 
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This is what happens when popular decrees are sovereign 
instead of the law; 1 and that is a result which is brought about 
by leaders of the demagogue type. 2 § 26. In democracies 
which obey the law there are no demagogues; it is the better 
class of citizens who preside over affairs. Demagogues arise 
in states where the laws are not sovereign. The people then 
becomes an autocrat—a single composite autocrat made up 
of many members, with the many playing the sovereign, not 
as individuals, but collectively. 3 § 27. It is not clear what 
Homer means when he says that ‘it is not good to have the 
rule of many masters’: whether he has in mind the collective 
rule of the many, or the rule of a number of magistrates acting 
as individuals. However that may be, a democracy of this 
order, being in the nature of an autocrat and not being 
governed by law, begins to attempt an autocracy. It grows 
despotic; flatterers come to be held in honour; it becomes 
analogous to the tyrannical form of single-person govern¬ 
ment. § 28. Both show a similar temper; both behave like 
despots to the better class of citizens; the decrees of the one 
are like the edicts of the other; the popular leader in the one 
is the same as, or at any rate like, the flatterer in the other; 
and in either case the influence of favourites predominates— 
that of the flatterer in tyrannies, and that of the popular 
leader in democracies of this variety. § 29. It is popular 
leaders who, by referring all issues to the decision of the 
people, are responsible for substituting the sovereignty of 
decrees for that of the laws. Once the people are sovereign in 
all matters, they are sovereign themselves over its decisions; 
the multitude follows their guidance; and this is the source of 

1 Aristotle is here drawing a distinction (based on Athenian constitu¬ 
tional history) between (1) a regime in which laws (womoi) are distinguished 
from decrees (psephismata), are superior to decrees, and cannot be over¬ 
ridden by decrees, and (2) a regime in which the distinction has practically 
disappeared, decrees are as good as laws, and decrees may override laws. 
See the second note at the end of Book III, c. XI. 

2 See the note at the end of the chapter. 

3 We may repeat the saying (quoted before, p. 54 n. 1) about the 
modem democrat, ‘who looks with pride at his face . . . remembering that 
he is the forty-millionth part of a tyrant, and forgetting that he is the whole 
of a slave’. 
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demagogue, rather than his flattery of the people or his inducing 
the people to act by decree in the teeth of law, which was the fatal 
defect of his position. 


Chapter V 

We may similarly classify four varieties of oligarchy. But con¬ 
stitutions which are formally and legally democratic , or formally 
and legally oligarchical , may in their actual working be of a 
different character. Legal form and actual working are two 
different things , and this is particularly liable to be the case after 
a revolution. 

§ 1. Among oligarchies one of the varieties is that in which 
the holding of office depends on a property-qualification, 
high enough to exclude the poor—although they form the 
majority—from a share in constitutional rights, but still 
giving a share to all who can satisfy its requirements. A 
second variety is that in which the property-qualification 
1292 b is high, and elections to vacant offices are made only 
by those who possess this high qualification. (Where they are 
also mad t from the whole body of qualified persons, the con¬ 
stitution may be held to incline in the direction of aristo¬ 
cracy: where they are made only from a privileged section, it 
may be held to be oligarchical.) § 2. A third variety is the 
hereditary, in which sons succeed to their fathers. The fourth 
variety is like the third in being hereditary; but here, instead 
of the rule of law, there is a system of personal rule. This 
variety is the parallel, among oligarchies, to what tyranny is 
among monarchies or the variety of democracy last mentioned 
among democracies. An oligarchy of this sort is called a 
junto or ‘dynasty’. 1 

§ 3. These are the several varieties of oligarchy and demo¬ 
cracy. It should be noted, however, that in actual life it is 
often the case that constitutions which are not legally demo¬ 
cratic are made to work democratically by the habits and 

1 A ‘dynasty’ in our English use is a single family possessing an heredi¬ 
tary power which may be (though it is not necessarily) an absolute power. 
Aristotle means by a ‘dynasty’ a group of families possessing an hereditary 
power which is always an absolute power. 
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population is allowed to share in constitutional rights as soon 
as its members attain the property-qualification determined 
by the law. § 3. We may lay it down generally that a system 
which does not allow every citizen to share is oligarchical, and 
that one which does so is democratic. Here, accordingly, every 
citizen who possesses the necessary qualification is allowed 
to share; but the want of sufficient means prevents the enjoy¬ 
ment of leisure [which is needed for political activity]. This 
is one form of democracy; and these are the causes which 
produce its character. A second form is based on the criterion 
which comes logically next—the criterion of birth. Here all 
who possess irreproachable descent are legally allowed to 
share, but only share in practice when they are able to find 
the necessary leisure. § 4. In a democracy of this order the 
laws are accordingly sovereign, simply because there are not 
the revenues [to provide the leisure needed for personal 
political activity]. A third form is that in which all are allowed 
to share in constitutional rights, on the one condition of free 
birth, but the rights are not actually exercised for the reason 
already given [i.e. want of means]; and here, once more, the 
rule of law is the necessary consequence. §5. A fourth form 
1293 a of democracy is the one which comes chronologically 
last in the actual development of states. Here, under the in¬ 
fluence of two causes—the large increase in the population 
of states, compared with their original size, and the accruing 
of a considerable revenue—all alike share in constitutional 
rights, owing to the numerical superiority of the masses, and 
all alike join in political activity, owing to the facilities for 
leisure which are provided even for the poor by the system 
of state-payment [for attendance in the assembly and the 
courts]. § 6. A populace provided with such facilities may 
indeed be said to have more leisure than any other section. 
They are not hindered in any way by the duty of attending to 
private affairs; the well-to-do are, with the result that they 
often absent themselves from the assembly and the courts, 
binder these conditions the mass of the poor become the 
sovereign power in the constitution, instead of the laws. 

§ 7. Such, and so many, are the forms of democracy; and 
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Chapter VII 1 

Having classified the varieties of democracy and oligarchy , we 
may now classify the varieties of the other forms. Aristocracy— 
apart from the true aristocracy which is really the government of 
the Best—has three varieties , which are all , more or less , of the 
nature of mixed constitutions , and thus approximate to the 
‘ polity ’. 

§ 1. There are still two forms of constitution left, besides 
democracy and oligarchy. One of these [kingship] is usually 
reckoned, and has indeed already been mentioned, as one of 
the four main forms of constitution, which are counted as 
being kingship, oligarchy, democracy, and the form called 
aristocracy. . . . There is, however, a fifth form, in addition 
to these four. It is called by the generic name common to all 
the forms—the name of ‘constitution’ or ‘polity’—but being 
of rare occurrence it has not been noticed by the writers who 
attempt to classify the different forms of constitution; and 
they usually limit themselves, as Plato does in the Republic , 
to an enumeration of only four forms. . . . 1293 b § 2. The 
name ‘aristocracy’ should properly be applied to the form of 
constitution which has already been treated in our first part. 2 
The only constitution which can with strict justice be called 
an aristocracy is one where the members are not merely ‘good’ 
in relation to some standard or other, but are absolutely ‘the 
best’ ( aristoi ) in point of moral quality. 3 Only in such a con- 

1 Aristotle might be expected, after having treated fully of the first item 
of the programme sketched at the end of c. II (the various foims of oli¬ 
garchy and democracy), to proceed to the second item (‘which is the most 
generally acceptable constitution?’); but he postpones that item until 
c. XI, in order to deal first with forms of constitution other than oligarchy 
and democracy. It may be noted that Aristotle proceeds to speak of four 
constitutions, while in Book III, c. vii, he had enumerated six (the three 
‘right’ constitutions, or kingship, aristocracy, and ‘polity’, and the three 
perversions of these, or tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy). But it may 
also be noted that Aristotle immediately adds the ‘polity’ to the four 
constitutions here mentioned, and the sixth form, tyranny, is readily 
understood. 

i The reference would appear to be to various passages in Book III, 
which is thus regarded as ‘the first part’ of a course ‘on constitutions’ of 
which Books 1Y-VI form ‘the second par:'. 

1 Two considerations are here involved: (i) that in an aristocracy the 
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Chapter VIII 

We now come to the ‘ polity ’ and its varieties. Generally , a 
* polity 1 is a mixture of democracy and oligarchy; but in common 
usage the term ‘polity' ft rcsmurf/or wwtos which incline more 
towards democracy , am* the mixtures which incline more towards 
oligarchy are called aristocracies. This leads us into a digression 
on the uses of the term ‘ aristocracy' and the reasons why that 
term—through being associated in men's minds partly with the 
rule of gentlefolk, and partly with the rule of law— is somewhat 
vaguely and widely applied. The proper use of terms depends on 
a recognition of the fact that there are three elements to be con¬ 
sidered in a state—the free-born poor , the wealthy , and the men 
of merit—and not only the two elements of the poor and the 
wealthy. On this basis we shall confine the term ‘ aristocracy' to 
constitutions which recognize merit in some way or other; and 
we shall use the term 'polity'—and only that term—for constitu- 
lions which recognize only the two elements of free birth and 

wealth. 

§ i. It remains to treat of the form of constitution called 
‘polity’ and of tyranny. Here we are associating ‘polity’ with 
a perverted constitution, although it is not in itself a perver¬ 
sion, any more than are the forms of aristocracy which we 
have just mentioned. But we may plead in excuse that all 
these constitutions [‘polity’ and the connected forms of aristo¬ 
cracy] really fall short of'the best form of right constitution, 
and are therefore to be reckoned among perversions; and we 
may add that, as has already been mentioned in our first part, 
the' perversions among which they are reckoned are those to 
which they themselves give rise. 1 § 2. It is natural and proper 
to mention tyranny last, because we are engaged in an inquiry 
into constitutions; and tyranny, of all others, has least the 
character of a constitution. 

1 The reference appears to be to Book III, c. vil, § 5 . But the reference 
is not accurate, because in that passage oligarchy—the perversion here 
mainly in question—is stated to be a corruption of the true or pure 
aristocracy, whereas here it is stated, by implication, to be a corruption 
of the less pure (or mixed) aristocracy and of ‘polity*. 
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§ 7. It is a general opinion that the essential criterion of 
aristocracy is the distribution of office according to merit: 
merit is its criterion, as wealth is the criterion of oligarchy, 
and free birth of democracy. The principle of the rule of 
majority-decision is [not peculiar to aristocracy, but is] present 
in all constitutions. Alike in oligarchies, in aristocracies, and 
in democracies, the decision of the majority of those who 
share in constitutional rights is final and sovereign. 1 § 8. The 
form of constitution called ‘polity’ is embellished, in most 
states, by a higher title. The mixture attempted in it seeks 
only to blend the rich and the poor, or wealth and free 
birth; but the rich are regarded by common opinion as hold¬ 
ing the position of gentlemen [and a ‘polity’ in which they 
are included thus comes to be embellished by the higher title 
of aristocracy], § 9. In reality there are three elements which 
may claim an equal share in the mixed form of constitution— 
free birth, wealth, and merit. (Nobility of birth, which is 
sometimes reckoned a fourth, is only a corollary of the two 
latter, and simply consists in an inherited mixture of wealth 
and merit.) Obviously, therefore, we ought always to use the 
term ‘polity’ for a mixture of only two elements, where these 
elements are the rich and the poor; and we ought to confine 
the name ‘aristocracy’ to a mixture of three, which is really 
more of an aristocracy than any other form so called—except 
the first and true form. 2 § 10. We have now shown that there 
are other forms of constitution besides monarchy, democracy, 
and oligarchy; what the nature of these other forms is; how 
aristocracies differ from one another, and ‘polities’ differ 
from aristocracy; and, finally, that aristocracies and ‘polities’ 
are not far removed from one another. 

1 Aristotle seems, in §§ 4-7, to have digressed from ‘polity* into aristo¬ 
cracy. But what he has really in mind, all along, is the shading off of 
‘polity* into aristocracy; and he is inquiring into the reasons why mixed 
constitutions, of the type of the ‘polity*, are often termed aristocracies. 
Recognition of gentle birth (§ 4), and the presence of the rule of law 
(§§ 5”6), arc two of these reasons. Neither of these, in his view, is a valid 
reason. The only valid reason for using the term ‘aristocracy*, as he pro¬ 
ceeds to argue in § 7, is recognition of merit at any rate as one among other 
standards, if not as the only standard. 

1 i.e. the form in which regard is paid only to merit or moral quality. 
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Chapter IX 
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two different rules. One constitution, for example, requires 
no property qualification at all, or only a very low qualifica¬ 
tion, for the right to attend the assembly: the other requires 
a high qualification. Here both of the rules cannot be used 
to provide a common term; and we have to take the mean 
between the two. § 4. The third way of combination is 
[neither to take the whole of both rules, nor to strike an 
average between them, but] to combine elements from both, 
and to mix part of the oligarchical rule with a part of the 
democratic. In the appointment of magistrates, for example, 
the use of the lot is regarded as democratic, and the use of 
the vote as oligarchical. Again, it is considered to be demo¬ 
cratic that a property qualification should not be required, 
and oligarchical that it should be. § 5. Here, accordingly, 
the mode appropriate to an aristocracy [of the mixed sort] 
or a ‘polity’ is to take one element from one form of constitu¬ 
tion and another from the other—that is to say, to take from 
oligarchy the rule that magistrates should be appointed by 
vote, and from democracy the rule that no property qualifica¬ 
tion should be required. 

§ 6. We have now dealt with the general method of mix¬ 
ture. We may add that it is a good criterion of a proper 
mixture of democracy and oligarchy that a mixed constitution 
should be able to be described indifferently as either. When 
this can be said, it must obviously be due to the excellence of 
the mixture. It is a thing which can generally be said of the 
mean between two extremes: both of the extremes can be 
traced in the mean, [and it can thus be described by the name 
of either]. § 7. The constitution of Sparta is an example. 
There are many who would describe it as a democracy, on the 
ground that its organization has a number of democratic 
features. In the first place, and so far as concerns the bring¬ 
ing up of the young, the children of the rich have the same 
fare as the children of the poor, and they are educated on a 
standard which the children of the poor can also attain. § 8. 
The same policy is followed for adolescence; and it is equally 
followed in adult years. No ditference is made between the 
rich and the poor: the food at the common mess is the same 
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inquiry. Kingship [of which, as we saw, it is the corruption] 
has already been discussed in our first part. 1 In the course of 
discussing it we there dealt with kingship in the most usual 
sense of the term; we inquired whether it was beneficial or 
prejudicial to states, what sort of person should be king, from 
what source he should be drawn, and how he should be 
established. § 2. In the course of the discussion we also dis¬ 
tinguished two forms of tyranny, 2 which we treated in that 
connexion because—being both of them forms of govern¬ 
ment conducted in obedience to law—their nature in some 
sense overlaps with that of kingship. These two forms were 
(1) the elective monarchs, with absolute power, to be found 
among some uncivilized peoples, and (2) the monarchs of the 
same type, termed aisumnetai (or dictators), who once existed 
among the early Greeks. § 3. There are some differences 
between these two forms; but they may both be called half 
royal and half tyrannical—royal because government rests on 
consent, and is conducted on a legal basis; tyrannical because 
it is conducted in the temper of a master of slaves, and accord¬ 
ing to the ruler’s will. But there is also a third form of tyranny, 
w'hich is w r hat is most commonly understood by the term. 
This is the converse of absolute kingship, or pambasileia. 3 
§ 4. This third form of tyranny is bound to exist where a 
single person governs men, w f ho are all his peers or superiors, 
without any form of responsibility, and with a view to his 
ow-n advantage rather than that of his subjects. It is thus a 
rule of force; and no freeman will voluntarily endure such a 
system. 

These, for the reasons that have just been given, are the 
forms of tyranny; and this is their number. 

1 Book III, cc. xiv-xvii. 

2 Book III, c. xiv, §§ 6-10. 

1 See Book III, c. xiv, ad finem (and note), and also c. xvi, § 2. 
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THE TYPE OF CONSTITUTION which is most 
generally practicable (C.X.) 

Chapter XI 
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and must be treated as identical with it. The issues we have 
just raised can all be decided in the light of one body of 
fundamental principles. § 3. If we adopt as true the state¬ 
ments made in the Ethics—(i) that a truly happy life is a life 
of goodness lived in freedom from impediments, 1 and (2) 
that goodness consists in a mean—it follows that the best way 
of life [for the majority of men] is one which consists in a mean, 
and a mean of the kind attainable by every individual. 2 3 Fur¬ 
ther, the same criteria which determine whether the citizen- 
body [i.e. all its members, considered as individuals ] have a 
good or bad way of life must also apply to the constitution, 
for a constitution is the way of life of a citizen-body. 1295 b 
§ 4. In all states there may be distinguished three parts, or 
classes, of the citizen-body?—the very rich; the very poor; 
and the middle class which forms the mean. Now it is 
admitted, as a general principle, that moderation and the 
mean are always best. We may therefore conclude that in the 
ownership of all gifts of fortune a middle condition will be 
the best. § 5. Men who are in this condition are the most 
ready to listen to reason. Those who belong to either extreme 
—the over-handsome, the over-strong, the over-noble, the 

1 ‘Freedom from impediments’, if we interpret‘t positively, means the 
possession of an adequate ‘equipment’ of wealth, health, and material 

1 On the theory of Aristotle, goodness in general, and each of the 
separate virtues, consists in a regulated 'mean' between the extreme of 
‘excess’ and the other extreme of ‘defect’ to which human affections are 
prone. In the sphere, for example, of those affections which are stirred by 

the presence of danger, there is the excess of foolhardiness and the defect 
of cowardice, and the virtue of courage is a mean between the two. 

3 Here Aristotle follows a line of thought similar to one which he has 
previously followed in c. vi. There, after a previous discussion of the 
varieties of oligarchy and democracy (in cc. iv-v), which is mainly based 
on their political structure, he proceeds to a new discussion which is based 
on their social composition. Similarly here, after a previous discussion 
of ‘polity’ (in cc. vtl-ix) which is based on its political structure as a 
mixture of oligarchy and democracy, he proceeds to a new discussion 
which is based on its social composition. We now find that ‘polity’’ is the 
best constitution for the majority’ of states because it mixes the different 
classes in, or under, a common and dominant middle class. This is really 
a new view, or at any rate an extension of the previous view; for a constitu¬ 
tion which mixes elements of oligarchy with elements of democracy is 
not, per se, a constitution dominated by the middle class. 
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against others, nor plotted against themselves, they live in 
freedom from danger; and we may well approve the prayer 
of Phocylides 

Many things are best for the middling: 

Fain would I be of the state’s middle class. 

§ io. It is clear from our argument, first, that the best 
form of political society is one where power is vested in the 
middle class, and, secondly, that good government is attain¬ 
able in those states where there is a large middle class—large 
enough, if possible, to be stronger than both of the other 
classes, but at any rate large enough to be stronger than either 
of them singly; for in that case its addition to either will 
suffice to turn the scale, and will prevent either of the oppos¬ 
ing extremes from becoming dominant. § n. It is therefore 
the greatest of blessings for a state that its members should 
possess a moderate and adequate property. Where 1296 a 
some have great possessions, and others have nothing at all, 
the result is either an extreme democracy or an unmixed 
oligarchy; or it may even be—indirectly, and as a reaction 
against both of these extremes—a tyranny. Tyranny is a 
form of government which may grow out of the headiest type 
of democracy, or out of oligarchy; but it is much less likely 
to grow out of constitutions of the middle order, or those 
which approximate to them [e.g. moderate oligarchies]. § 12. 
We shall explain the reason later, when we come to treat of 
revolutions and constitutional change. 

Meanwhile, it is clear that the middle type of constitution 
is best [for the majority of states]. It is the one type free from 
faction; where the middle class is large, there is least likeli¬ 
hood of faction and dissension among the citizens. § 13. 
Large states are generally more free from faction just because 
they have a large middle class. In small states, on the other 
hand, it is easy for the whole population to be divided into 
only two classes; nothing is left in the middle, and all—or 
almost all—are either poor or rich. § 14. The reason why 
democracies are generally more secure and more permanent 
than oligarchies is the character of their middle class, which 
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state [as it was of Athens and Sparta when they stood at the 
head of a group of states] not even to want a system of 
equality, but, instead of that, either to try to dominate or, if 
beaten, just to submit to the victor. 

§ 20. It is clear, from the argument, which is the best 
constitution [for the majority of states], and what are the 
reasons why it is so. Once we have thus settled which is 
the best, it becomes easy to take all the others (including 
the different varieties, both of democracy and of oligarchy, 
which we have already distinguished), and to arrange them in 
an order of merit—first, second, and so on in turn—accord¬ 
ing as their quality is a better or a worse quality. § 21. The 
nearest to the best must always be better than all the rest, and 
the one which is farthest removed from the mean [and there¬ 
fore from the best] must always be worse, if we are judging 
[on general grounds, and] not in relation to particular circum¬ 
stances. I use the words ‘in relation to particular circum¬ 
stances’ for this reason: one sort of constitution may be 
instrinsically preferable, but there is nothing to prevent 
another sort from being more suitable in the given case; and 
indeed this may often happen. 


Note on the one man who favoured a mixed constitution 

Newman suggests that the one man was Theramenes, a moderate 
leader at Athens in 411 b.c., and the chief promoter of a moderate 
constitution which vested power in the 5,000 citizens who could 
furnish themselves with arms. It is true that Thucydides refers to 
this constitution as a moderate mixture of oligarchy and democracy 
(viii, c. 97); but it is also true (1) that Theramenes was never ‘in a 
position of ascendancy’ in Greek affairs, and (2) that he can hardly 
be said to have ‘allowed himself to be persuaded to agree to the 
setting up of a type of constitution’—a phrase which implies co¬ 
operation with others in setting up a general system of ‘polities’ in 
Greek states generally. 

Was it Antipater that Aristotle had in mind—the regent for 
Alexander, who exercised an ‘ascendancy’ on his behalf during his 
absence in the East? The suggestion raises chronological difficulties; 
for though Antipater did establish a moderate constitution at Athens 
(under which power was vested in a body of 9,000 citizens), he did 
not do so till 321, the year after Aristotle’s death. Had Aristotle 
discussed Greek politics with Antipater at an early date, and en- 
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quantity on the one side may not be sufficient to balance the 
superiority of quality on the other. Quantity and quality must 
thus be placed in the balance against one another. § 3. [On 
that basis we may lay down three propositions.] First, where 
the number of the poor is more than enough to counter¬ 
balance the higher quality of the other side, there will naturally 
be a democracy; and the particular variety of democracy will 
depend on the particular form of superiority which is shown, 
in each case, by the mass of the people. If, for example, the 
mass of the people are predominantly farmers, we shall have 
the first—or ‘peasant’—form of democracy: 1 if they are 
mechanics and day-labourers, we shall have the ‘extreme’ 
form; 2 and the same will also be true of the intermediate 
forms between ‘peasant’ and ‘extreme’ democracy. Secondly, 
where the superiority of the rich and the notables in point of 
quality is greater than their inferiority in point of quantity, 
there will be an oligarchy; and the particular variety of 
oligarchy will similarly depend on the particular form of 
superiority which is shown by the oligarchical body. § 4. (It 
may be noted, in passing, that a legislator should always make 
the members of the middle class partners in any constitution 
which he establishes. If the laws he makes are oligarchical, 
he should aim at including the middle class in their benefits: 
if they are democratic, he should seek to attach that class to 
his democratic laws.) Thirdly, where the number of the 
members of the middle class outweighs that of both the other 
classes—and even where it only outweighs that of one of the 
others—a ‘polity’ can be permanently established. § 5. There 
is no risk, in such a case, of the rich uniting with the poor to 
oppose 1297 a the middle class: neither will ever be willing 
to be subject to the other; and if they try to find a constitution 
which is more in their common interest than the ‘polity’ is, 
they will fail to find one. Neither class would tolerate a 
system under which either ruled in its turn: they have too 
little confidence in one another. A neutral arbitrator always 
gives the best ground for confidence; and ‘the man in the 
middle’ is such an arbitrator. § 6. The better, and the more 

1 See above, c. vi, § 2. 1 c. VI, § 5. 
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Charondas. § 3. In some states a different device is adopted 
in regard to attendance at the assembly and the law courts. 
All who have registered themselves may attend; those who 
fail to attend after registration are heavily fined. Here the 
intention is to stop men from registering, through fear of the 
fines they may thus incur, and ultimately to stop them from 
attending the courts and assembly as a result of their failure 
to register. § 4. Similar measures are also employed in regard 
to the possession of arms and the practice of athletics. The 
poor are allowed not to have any arms, and the rich are fined 
for not having them. The poor are not fined if they absent 
themselves from physical training: the rich are; and so while 
the latter are induced to attend by the sanction of a fine, the 
former are left free to abstain in the absence of any deterrent. 

§ 5. The legal devices just mentioned are of an oligarchical 
character. Democracies have their counter-devices: the poor 
receive payment for attendance at the assembly and the law 
courts; the rich are not fined if they fail to attend. § 6. If we 
want to secure an equitable mixture of the two sides, we must 
combine elements drawn from both: in other words, we must 
both pay the poor for attendance and fine the rich for non- 
attendance. On this plan all would share in a common con¬ 
stitution: on the other, the constitution belongs to one side 
only. 1297 b § 7. It is true that the constitution of a ‘polity’ 
or mixed state must be based on a citizen-body composed only 
of those who have arms, [and that this involves a property 
qualification]. But it is not possible to define this qualifica¬ 
tion absolutely, or to say that it must consist of a fixed amount 
in all cases. We must seek to discover in each given case, 
and to fix for each, the highest amount which it is possible 
to require without sacrificing the principle that those who 
enjoy political rights should be in a majority over those who 
do not. § 8. [This will involve no difficulty with the poor]: 
even when they do not enjoy political privileges, the poor are 
ready enough to keep quiet, provided that they are not 
violently handled or deprived of any of their property. But 
moderation does not come readily; and those who enjoy 
political rights are not always humane to inferiors. § 9. There 
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are other forms than those commonly enumerated. (Demo¬ 
cracy has more than one form; and the same is true of other 
constitutions.) We have also explained the differences be¬ 
tween the various forms, and the causes of the character of 
each. (2) We have explained which is the best constitution 
in the majority of cases. (3) We have explained, so far as 
other constitutions are concerned, which sort of constitution 
suits which sort of civic body. 1 

E 

THE METHODS OF ESTABLISHING CONSTITUTIONS, IN 
RELATION TO THE THREE POWERS—DELIBERATIVE, 
EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL (cc. xiv-xvi) 

Chapter XIV 

There are three elements or powers in the government of a state. 
The first is the deliberative; and that may be arranged on three 
different systems. The first system assigns all matters of delibera¬ 
tion to all: it is the system of democracy , and it may be carried 
into effect in four different ways. The second system assigns all 
matters to some: it is the system of oligarchy , and it may be 
carried into effect in three ways. A third system assigns some 
matters to all the citizens , and others to some of them: this system 
is characteristic of an aristocracy and of ‘ polities'. How the 
deliberative element may best be arranged , as a matter of policy, 
in democracies and in oligarchies. 

§ 1. We have now to treat of the next subject [i.e. the 
proper method of establishing constitutions], and we have 
to do so both in general terms and separately for each constitu- 

1 The programme of study is that stated at the end of c. II, §§ 4-5. The 
first subject has been considered in cc. ill—x. The second subject has been 
considered in c. xi; but there is a preliminary consideration of it in 
cc. viii-ix, and the consideration is continued incidentally in c. xil, §§ 4-6. 
The third subject is considered in c. xil, and incidentally in c. xiii, §§ 10- 
11. There have been some digressions in the course of the argument 
(c.g. c. xiii is largely a digression on political devices in oligarchies and 
the counter-devices of democracies); but on the whole the programme 
stated at the end of c. 11 has been steadily followed. The two remaining 
subjects of the programme are now duly treated, at the end of Book IV 
and in the course of Book V. 
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also cite, as a variation of this scheme, the example of some 
other constitutions, in which the different boards of magis¬ 
trates meet together for deliberation in a single body, but the 
citizens join the boards in relays—drawn from the tribes and 
the smallest units within the tribes—until they have all been 
included in the cycle. 1 ) It is also a part of this scheme, under 
which all the citizens meet to deliberate in relays, that they 
assemble only for the purpose of enacting laws, for dealing 
with constitutional matters, and for hearing the announce¬ 
ments of the magistrates. 2 § 5. A second way in which this 
first arrangement may be carried out is that all the citizens 
should meet to deliberate in a single body, but only for the 
three purposes of appointing and examining the magistrates, 
enacting laws, and dealing with issues of war and peace. The 
other matters [i.e. matters which involve the penalties of 
death, exile, and confiscation] will then be left for the delibera¬ 
tion of the magistracies assigned to deal with each branch; 
but appointment to such magistracies will be open—whether 
it is made by election or by lot—to all the citizens. § 6. A 
third way is that the citizens should meet for the two purposes 
of appointing and examining the magistrates, and deliberating 
on issues of war and foreign policy, but other matters [i.e. the 
enactment of laws, and the infliction of major penalties] 
should be left to the control of boards of magistrates which, 
as far as possible, are kept elective 3 —boards to which men of 
experience and knowledge ought to be appointed. § 7. A 
fourth way is that all should meet to deliberate on all issues, 
and boards of magistrates should have no power of giving a 

1 These constitutions appear at first sight to confine deliberation to 
some of the citizens (since they vest it primarily in a combination of magis¬ 
tracies) ; but, as they open the magistracies to all the citizens (in their turn), 
they really vest the power of deliberation in all the citizens (again in their 
turn). 

2 Problems arise in regard to this sentence, which limits, and limits 
greatly, the number of the issues on which all the citizens deliberate. 
Generally, a scheme which makes the citizens deliberate only in relays, 
and only on a limited number of issues, can hardly be said to be a way of 
pil ing effect to the arrangement which assigns all issues of deliberation 
to all the citizens. 

3 See the second note at the end of the chapter. 
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deliberate.] For instance, all the citizens may exercise the 
deliberative power in regard to war and peace and the 
examination of magistrates; but the magistrates only may 
exercise that power on issues other than these, and these 
magistrates may be appointed by election. 1 When this is the 
case, the constitution is an aristocracy. Another alternative 
is that some issues of deliberation should go to persons 
appointed by election, and others to persons appointed by 
lot (with the chance of the lot either open to all or open only 
to candidates selected in advance), or, again, that all issues 
should go to a mixed body of elected persons and persons 
appointed by lot, deliberating together. Such ways of arrange¬ 
ment are partly characteristic of a ‘polity’ verging on aristo¬ 
cracy, and partly of a pure ‘polity’. 2 

§ 11. These are the different forms of the deliberative body 
which correspond to the different constitutions. Each con¬ 
stitution is organized on the basis of one or other of the 
systems we have distinguished. [We may now turn from the 
actual practice to the proper policy of states.] 

§ 12. The policy which is in the interest of a democracy— 
a democracy, that is to say, of the type which is nowadays 
held to be peculiarly and specially democratic (and this is the 
type where the sovereignty of the people dominates even the 
laws)—is to improve the quality of the deliberative body by 
applying to it the plan which oligarchies apply to the meetings 
of the law courts. They compel the attendance of all whose 
presence is desired in the courts under sanction of a fine— 

1 In the Greek text the words ‘or by lot’ follow. But the addition of 
these words would make the form of government described a democracy, 
and not, as it is said to be, an aristocracy. I therefore follow the editors 
who have bracketed these words as an interpolation. It may be added 
that in this section Aristotle appears to be describing (but implicitly rather 
than explicitly) the third main arrangement described at the end of § 3— 
that of assigning the power of decision on some issues to all, and on other 
issues to some. He docs not, however, make it clear that this is another 
main type of arrangement; on the contrary, he seems to add it as an 
appendix to his description of the second (or oligarchical) type. 

2 The second alternative suggested in the latter part of § 10 seems more 
characteristic of a pure 'polity': the first alternative (especially when the 
persons appointed by lot are drawn from candidates selected in advance) 
seems more characteristic of a ‘polity’ inclining to aristocracy. 
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adopted, it should be applied in a way which is the opposite 
of the practice followed in ‘polities’. The people should be 
sovereign for the purpose of rejecting proposals, but not for 
the purpose of passing them; and any proposals which they 
pass should be referred back to the magistrates. § 16. The 
practice adopted in ‘polities’ is the reverse of this. The few 
[i.e. the magistrates] are sovereign for the purpose of rejecting 
proposals, but not for the purpose of passing them; and any 
proposal which they pass is 1299 a referred back to the many. 
... These are our conclusions in regard to the deliberative or 
sovereign 1 element in the constitution. 

Note on the three elements of government 

Prima facie, these three 'elements’ seem to be identical with 
the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of modem theory. 
Actually, Aristotle’s deliberative element was hardly legislative 
(though it had legislative functions): it was rather concerned with 
the executive function, and with some of the higher judicial func¬ 
tions. Similarly his magistracies, though they had executive functions 
(of different specialized kinds), did not constitute an ‘executive 
government’ in the modem sense; the deliberative element had 
overriding power in that respect. Finally, the judicial element, as 
we have already noticed, was not a body of judges: it was composed 
of lay or popular courts. The reader has to think himself back into 
a Greek framework essentially different from the modem, and to 
abandon any idea of a differentiation of powers on the model of 
Montesquieu’s theory, or of British (or American) practice. 

Note on the use of the lot at Athens 

Popular feeling in democracies ran in favour of the lot, which was 
held to give the ordinary man a better chance. Election gave a better 
chance to those who could plead capacity—or (one may also add) 
could bring influence to bear. 

Appointment to office by means of the lot—the usual procedure at 
Athens except for the generals and other military officers—may 
seem strange to-day. But it was safeguarded at Athens in three 
ways—first, by a formal test of fitness before entry on office 
(dokimasia) ; secondly, by a vote in the assembly on the conduct of 
any officer during his tenure ( epicheirotonia ), a vote to which he was 
at once subjected if the assembly held that there was ground for 

1 The identification of the deliberative with the sovereign element has 
already been made in Book III, c. xi, § 15, and, more explicitly, in Book II, 
c. Vi, § 2. 
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distinguish the various methods which it is possible to apply to 
each of these questions, and then, on that basis, we have to 
determine the particular form of magistracies which will suit 
a particular form of constitution. We are confronted, how¬ 
ever, with an initial difficulty of definition. What is to be 
included under the term ‘magistrate’ ? A political association 
needs a large number of different officers. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, reckon as magistrates all the persons appointed by 
election or lot—to any office. We can hardly include, for 
example, the priests of the public cults, whose office must be 
reckoned as something different from the political magis¬ 
tracies. § 3. The same is true of the officials concerned with 
the production of plays: 1 it is true of the heralds; it is true 
of the persons elected to go on embassies. The general range 
of official duties may be divided into three classes. The first 
is the political, where the duty is one of directing, in some 
particular sphere of action, either the whole body of the 
citizens (as e.g. a general directs the civic army in the field), 
or some section of the citizens (as e.g. the inspectors of 
women and children direct their respective charges). The 
second is the economic; and here the officers elected to 
measure the corn for distribution (they are to be found in 
many states) may be cited as an example. The third class is 
that of subordinate or menial duties—duties of the sort 
which, in wealthy states, the public slaves are set to discharge. 
§ 4. Among all these offices the title of magistracy should, on 
the whole, be reserved for those which are charged with the 
duty, in some given field, of deliberating, deciding, and giving 
instructions—and more especially with the duty of giving 
instructions, which is the special mark of the magistrate. But 
it is all a matter of style, which can hardly be said to have any 
importance in practice. No decision has been given about it 
in courts, the issue being merely a matter of terminology; and 
it only offers an opportunity for speculative inquiry. 

§ 5. In dealing with all constitutions, but especially in deal¬ 
ing with those of small states, it is a matter of more impor- 

1 To equip a chorus for a public dramatic festival was an expensive 
office for which the Athenian tribes provided men in their turn. 
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by one central magistracy acting for the whole area. 1 The 
maintenance of order is an example. It raises the question 
whether we should have one person to keep order in the 
market-place and another in another place, or whether we 
should have a single person to keep order in every place. 
Thirdly, we have also to consider whether to allocate duties 
on the basis of the subject to be handled, or on that of the 
class of persons concerned: e.g. should we have one officer 
for the whole subject of the maintenance of order, or a 
separate officer for the class of children and another for that 
of women ? § io. Fourthly, we have also to take into account 
the difference of constitutions. This raises the question 
whether the scheme of magistracies varies from one constitu¬ 
tion to another, or is the same for all constitutions. Are we 
to say that in all constitutions alike (democracy, oligarchy, 
aristocracy, and monarchy) the same magistracies form the 
government—with the one difference that the magistrates 
personally do not come from the same, or a similar, social 
class, but are drawn from a different class in each different 
constitution (in aristocracies, for example, from the cultured 
class; in oligarchies from the wealthy; and in democracies 
from the free-born)? Or shall we say that the magistracies 
too, as well as the magistrates, differ in some respects from 
one constitution to another; and shall we then add, as a 
qualification, that in some cases the same magistracies are 
suitable, but in other cases they are bound to differ? (In 
some constitutions, for example, it may be appropriate that 
magistracies should be powerful: in others it may be appro¬ 
priate that the same magistracies should be weak.) 

§ ii. Some magistracies, it is true, are altogether peculiar 
to one type of constitution. A preliminary council, or body 
of probouloi, is an example. Such a body does not square with 
democracy, where the ordinary council, or boule, is the appro¬ 
priate institution. There ought, indeed, to be some sort of 

1 It is often said that the Greek city-state knew no distinction between 
central and local government. This passage shows the germ of such a 
distinction, as the previous passage in c. xiv, § 13, shows the germ of the 
idea of representation. 
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Chapter XVI 

The third element is the judicial , or the system of law courts 
(dikasteria). An enumeration of eight different types of aw 
courts , and a consideration of the three main ways in which 
courts may he constituted. The types of constitution to which 
these different ways are best suited. 

1300 b 13 § 1 • Of the three powers [the deliberative, execu¬ 
tive, and judicial], the last alone remains to be considered. 
The same plan [which we followed in regard to the executive 
must also be followed in determining questions connected 
with courts of law. Here the three points on which differences 
arise are (1) the membership of the courts; (2) their com¬ 
petence; and (3) the machinery for appointing the members. 
Membership raises the question whether the courts are to 
be constituted from all the citizens or from a section; com¬ 
petence raises the question how many kinds of courts there 
are; the machinery of appointment raises the question whether 

appointment should be by vote or by lot. ... 

[In the next six sections, §§ 2-7, Aristotle distinguishes 
eight types of courts, according to the cases with which they 
deal, and then gives an account of the permutations and 
combinations possible in the composition of the courts, 
according as (1) all the citizens, or only a section, are eligible 
for membership, and (2) the members are appointed by 

election or by lot.] 

1301 a 10 § 8. This gives us a complete list of all the systems 
on which courts can be constituted. The first sort of system, 
in which the membership of the courts is drawn from all, and 
the courts decide on all matters, is democratic. The second 
sort, in which the membership is drawn from a section, and 
the courts decide on all matters, is oligarchical. The third 
sort, [which is a conjunction of the first two, and] in which 
the membership of some courts is drawn from all, and that 
of others from a section, is characteristic of aristocracies and 
‘polities’. 
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§ 2. We must first assume, as a basis of our argument, that 
the reason why there is a variety of different constitutions is 
the fact—already mentioned 1 —that while men are all agreed 
in doing homage to justice, and to the principle of propor¬ 
tionate equality [in which it issues], they fail to achieve it in 
practice [i.e. disagree in their actual interpretations]. § 3. 
Democracy arose in the strength of an opinion that those 
who were equal in any one respect were equal absolutely, and 
in all respects. (Men are prone to think that the fact of their 
all being equally free-born means that they are all absolutely 
equal.) Oligarchy similarly arose from an opinion that those 
who are unequal in some one respect were altogether unequal. 
(Those who are superior in point of wealth readily regard 
themselves as absolutely superior.) §4. Acting on such 
opinions, the democrats proceed to claim an equal share in 
everything, on the ground of their equality; the oligarchs 
proceed to press for more, on the ground that they are 
unequal—that is to say, more than equal. § 5. Both demo¬ 
cracy and oligarchy are based on a sort of justice; but they 
both fall short of absolute justice. This is the reason why 
either side turns to sedition if it does not enjoy the share of 
constitutional rights which accords with the conception of 
justice it happens to entertain. § 6. Those who are pre¬ 
eminent in merit would be the most justified in attempting 
sedition (though they are the last to make the attempt); for 
they—and they only—can reasonably 1301 b be regarded as 
enjoying an absolute superiority. §7. There is also some 
justification for those who, possessing an advantage of birth, 
regard themselves as entitled to more than an equal share 
on the ground of this advantage. Good birth is commonly 
regarded as the attribute of those whose ancestors had merit 
as well as wealth. 

programme, Aristotle now considers the fifth and last—the causes of the 
destruction, and the methods of the preservation, of different constitu¬ 
tions. This subject occupies the whole of the next two books. Book V 
is concerned with ‘destruction’, or in other words revolutions; Book VI 
is concerned with ‘preservation’—but only so far as democracies and 
oligarchies are concerned. (There is, however, an excursus on methods 
of preservation intercalated in the treatment of revolutions in Book V, 
cc. vm-ix.) 1 In Book III. c. IX. § i. and c. xn, §§ 1-2. 
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These, in a general sense, are the sources and springs of 
sedition, and the causes of seditious action. 1 § 8. These con- 
siderations will also explain the two different ways in which 
constitutional changes may happen. (1) Sometimes sedition 
is directed against the existing constitution, and is intended 
to change its nature—to turn democracy into oligarchy, or 
oligarchy into democracy; or, again, to turn democracy and 
oligarchy into ‘polity’ and aristocracy, or, conversely, the 
latter into the former. (2) Sometimes, however, it is not 
directed against the existing constitution. The seditious 
party Tmay follow a more moderate line, in one or other ot 
three directions. First, it] may decide to maintain the system 
of government—an oligarchy, for example, or a monarchy 
as it stands; but it will desire to get the administration into 
the hands of its members. §9. Secondly, a seditious party 
[while leaving a constitution generally intact] may wish to 
make it more pronounced or more moderate. It may wish, 
for example, to make an oligarchy more, or less, oligarchical. 
It may wish to make a democracy more, or less, democratic. 
It may similarly seek to tighten, or loosen, the strings in any 
of the other forms of constitution. § 10. Thirdly, a seditious 
party may direct its efforts towards changing only one part 
of the constitution. It may wish, for example, to erect, or to 
abolish, some particular magistracy. Some writers state that 
Lysander attempted to abolish the kingship at Sparta, and 
King Pausanias the cphoralty. At Epidaurus, again, there 
was a partial change of the constitution; and a Council [of 
a democratic character] was substituted for the meeting ot 
heads of tribes. § 11. But even at the present time [Epidaurus 
is so far from being a democracy that] the magistrates are 
the only members of the civic body who are obliged to attend 

1 The word here translated 'sedition’ is the Greek stasis. Stasis is the 
act oTforming (and thence, by an easy transference, the body of PJ; rson ] 
forming) a combination ’for the attainment of some political end I b> kg. 
and illegal means’ (Newman). From this point of view, and because it 
may indude illegal as well as legal means, stasis may involve revolu 10 y 
thus issue in revolution; thou s h it may somettmes stop short 

of that issue, and only produce non-revolutionary 11 

four walls of the constitution. Aristotle accordingly connects two dittcrcnt 

forms of constitutional change with stasis. 
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the public assembly, when the appointment to a magistracy 
is being put to the vote; and the existence of a single Archon 
[instead of a college of Archons] continues to present another 
oligarchical feature. 

In all these cases [whether sedition is directed against the 
constitution, or only towards its modification] the cause of 
sedition is always to be found in inequality though there is 
no inequality [and therefore no justification for sedition] 
when unequals are treated in proportion to the inequality 
existing between them (and therefore an hereditary monarchy 
only involves inequality when it exists among equals). It is 
the passion for equality which is thus at the root of sedition. 
§ 12. But equality is of two sorts. One sort is numerical 
equality: the other sort is equality proportionate to desert. 
‘Numerical equality’ means being treated equally, or identi¬ 
cally, in the number and volume of things which you get; 
‘equally proportionate to desert’ means being treated on the 
basis of equality of ratios. 1 To give an example—numerically, 
the excess of 3 over 2 is equal to the excess of 2 over 1; but 
proportionally, the excess of 4 over 2 is equal to the excess of 
2 over 1—2 being the same fraction of 4 as 1 is of 2. 1 § 13. 
Now men are ready to agree to the principle that absolute 
justice [in the division of rights] consists [in their being 
divided] in proportion to desert; but they differ, as we noted 
at the beginning of this chapter, [as soon as it comes to 
practice]. Some take the line that if men are equal in one 
respect, they may consider themselves equal in all: others 
take the line that if they are superior in one respect, they may 
claim superiority all round. 

§ 14. The result of men’s taking these two lines is that two 
types of constitution—democracy and oligarchy—are particu¬ 
larly prevalent. Good birth and merit are found in few 

1 Aristotle always argues, as he has argued in Book III, that true 
equality is proportionate equality, or in other words an equality of ratios 
—i.e. equality of the ratio between A’s desert and what he gets with the 
ratio between B's desert and what he gets. 

1 As Newman remarks, this illustration touches only the mathematical 
point, and does not show that equality in proportion to desert is the true 
form of political equality. 
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oersons; but the qualities on which democracy and oligarc y 
are based are found in a much larger number. In no state 
would you find as many as a hundred 1302 a men of good 
birth and merit: there are many in which you would find that 
number of wealthy persons. But a constitutional system 
based absolutely, and at all points, on either the oligarc hica 
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and we must begin by giving a brief outline of each of them 
separately. The three things we have to investigate are (i) the 
state of mind which leads to sedition; (2) the objects which 
are at stake; and (3) the occasions which serve to start political 
disturbance and mutual dissension. 

§ 2. The principal and general cause of an attitude of mind 
which disposes men towards change is the cause of which we 
have just spoken. There are some who stir up sedition 
because their minds are filled by a passion for equality, which 
arises from their thinking that they have the worst of the 
bargain in spite of being the equals of those who have got 
the advantage. There are others who do it because their 
minds are filled with a passion for inequality (i.e. superiority), 
which arises from their conceiving that they get no advantage 
over others (but only an equal amount, or even a smaller 
amount) although they are really more than equal to others. 
§3. (Either of these passions may have some justification; 
and either may be without any.) Thus inferiors become 
revolutionaries in order to be equals, and equals in order to 
be superiors. 

This is the state of mind which creates sedition. The 
objects which are at stake are profit and honour. They are 
also their opposites—loss and disgrace; for the authors of 
political sedition may be simply seeking to avert some dis¬ 
grace, or a fine, from themselves or their friends. 

§ 4. The occasions and origins of disturbances—occasions 
which encourage the attitude of mind, and lead to the pursuit 
of the objects, which have just been mentioned—may be 
counted, from one point of view, as seven, but from another 
as more than that number. 1 § 5. Two of these occasions 
(profit and honour) are identical with two of the objects which 
have just been mentioned; but when considered as occasions 
they act in a different way. As objects, profit and honour 
provoke dissension because (as we have just noted) men want 


1 The seven main occasions are those which intrinsically, and in their 
own nature, lead to seditious feelings and action. There are also, however, 
four other occasions which lead to sedition incidentally, or, we may even 
say, accidentally. These are enumerated at the end of the chapter. 
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to get them themselves: as 1302 b occasions, they lead to 
dissension because men see other persons getting a larger 
share-some justly and some unjustly-than they themselves 
get § 6 . Other occasions, besides profit and hon o^, ar 
insolence* fear; the presence of some form of superiority, 

changes; anddissimilarity of elements [m the composmon 
of a state]. 

Chapter III 

A studv of the way in which initial occasions may operate (i) 

position of the state. 
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such persons power. Personal advantage, we may note in 
passing, is sometimes sought at the expense of individuals; 
sometimes at that of the public. § 2. It is also clear how 
honour may serve as an occasion; what influence it may exert; 
and how it may lead to sedition. Men turn seditious when 
they suffer dishonour themselves, and when they see others 
honoured. Both of these things may be unjustifiable, if the 
honour given, or the dishonour inflicted, is undeserved: both 
may be justifiable, if the honour or dishonour is deserved. 
§ 3. The presence of some form of superiority becomes an occa¬ 
sion for sedition when a person, or body of persons, is in a 
position of strength which is too great for the state and more 
than a match for the strength of the general body of citizens. 
Such a position usually results in a monarchy, or in a 
‘dynastic’ oligarchy. It is for this reason that, in a number 
of states, a policy of ostracism comes to be used. Argos and 
Athens are examples. But it is a better policy to begin by 
ensuring that there shall be no such persons of outstanding 
eminence, than first to allow them to arise and then to attempt 
a remedy afterwards. 

§ 4. Fear is an occasion which leads to sedition among two 
classes of persons—wrongdoers, who are afraid of punish¬ 
ment; and persons expecting to suffer wrong, who are anxious 
to anticipate what they expect. An instance of the latter class 
may be cited from Rhodes, where the notables were moved 
to conspire against the people by alarm at the number of law¬ 
suits with which they were being threatened. 1 § 5. Contempt 
is another occasion of sedition and insurrection. We can see 
this in oligarchies, when those who are not in enjoyment of 
political rights are more numerous and consequently think 
themselves stronger: we can also see it in democracies, when 
the wealthy despise the disorder and anarchy which they 
see prevalent. There are several examples of democracies 
collapsing from contempt—Thebes, where after the battle of 
Oenophyta [456 b.c.] democracy was ruined by misgovem- 
ment; Megara, where it perished as the result of a defeat 
which was caused by disorder and anarchy; Syracuse, where 
1 This is explained in c. v, § 2, of this Book. 
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properties increase, democracies turn into oligarchies and 
‘dynasties’ [or family cliques]. 

§ 9. [Turning to the ‘incidental’ occasions of change], we 
may first note the effects of election intrigues , which may lead 
to constitutional changes without causing actual sedition. At 
Heraea, for example, the fact that the results of elections were 
determined by intrigues led to the use of the lot being substi¬ 
tuted for the vote [and was thus the occasion of a constitu¬ 
tional change]. Wilful negligence , again, may be an occasion; 
and persons who are not loyal to the constitution may be 
allowed to find their way into the highest of the magistracies. 
Oreus, in Euboea, may serve as an example: its oligarchy was 
overthrown when Heracleodorus was allowed to become a 
magistrate, and he proceeded to turn it into a democracy— 
or rather a ‘polity’. § 10. Another occasion is the neglect of 
trifling changes. A great change of the whole system of institu¬ 
tions may come about unperceived if small changes are over¬ 
looked. In Ambracia, for example, the property qualification 
for office—small to begin with—was finally allowed to dis¬ 
appear, under the idea that there was little or no difference 
between having a small qualification and having none at all. 
§11. [The last of the incidental occasions of change is dis¬ 
similarity of elements in the composition of a state.] Hetero¬ 
geneity of stocks may lead to sedition—at any rate until they 
have had time to assimilate. A state cannot be constituted 
from any chance body of persons, or in any chance period of 
time. Most of the states which have admitted persons of 
another stock, 1 either at the time of their foundation or later, 
have been troubled by sedition. There are many instances. 
The Achaeans joined with settlers from Troezen in found¬ 
ing Sybaris, but expelled them when their own numbers 
increased; and this involved their city in a curse. § 12. At 
Thurii the Sybarites quarrelled with the other settlers who 
had joined them in its colonization; and demanding special 
privileges, on the ground that they were the owners of the 

1 ‘Stock’ only means, in Aristotle’s use, members of a Greek city. 
In this sense the Athenians were of a different ‘stock’ from the 
Thebans. 
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then there is the division between wealth and poverty; and 
there are also other divisions, some greater and some smaller, 
arising from other differences. Among these last we may 
count the division caused by difference of territory. 

Chapter IV 

The occasions of revolutions may be small , but the issues are 
great: small and personal matters may lead to large and general 
consequences. It may be added that revolutionary changes may 
also be due (1 ) to the growth in reputation and power of some 
office , or some part of the state , and (2) to an even balance of 
parties , resulting in a deadlock. It may also be added that force 
and fraud both play their part in the conduct of revolutions. 

§ 1. But though sedition springs from small occasions, it 
does not turn on small issues. The issues involved are large. 
Even petty seditions [i.e. those springing from small occa¬ 
sions] attain great dimensions when they involve the members 
of the government. There is an example in the history of 
Syracuse, where a constitutional revolution arose from a 
quarrel between two young men, who were both in office, 
about a love affair. § 2. In the absence of one of the two the 
other (in spite of being his colleague) seduced the affections 
of his friend; 1 and the injured man, in his anger, retaliated 
by seducing his colleague’s wife. Both of them, in the issue, 
drew the whole civic body into their quarrel and divided it 
into factions. § 3. The moral is that precautions ought to be 
taken at the very beginning of such feuds, and quarrels which 
involve men of leading and influence ought to be composed 
at once. The error is made at the start; 2 and since, as the 
proverb goes, ‘The start is half of the job’, a small mistake 
at the start is equal to all the mistakes made in the rest of the 
business. § 4. Generally speaking, we may lay it down that 
discords among the notables involve all the state in their 

* The reference is to a homosexual connexion. 

1 There is here a pun, or play on words. The same Greek word ( archi ) 
means both ‘beginning’ (or ‘start’) and ‘magistracy’; and thus an ‘error 
made at the start’ is also an ‘error made in (or by) a magistracy’. See 
Prefatory Note, § 2. 
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tion into a popular form. § io. Generally, experience teaches 
the lesson, which ought always to be remembered, that any 
person or body which adds new power to the state—an indivi¬ 
dual, a board of magistrates, a tribe, or generally any section 
or group, whatever it may be—will tend to produce sedition; 
and the sedition will either be started by persons who envy 
the honours of those who have won success, or be due to the 
refusal of the latter to remain on a footing of equality when 

they feel themselves superior. 

§11. Revolutions also occur when the sections of the state 
which are usually regarded as antagonists—for example, the 
rich and the common people—are equally 1304 b balanced, 
with little or nothing of a middle class to turn the scale; for 
where either side has a clear preponderance, the other will 
be unwilling to risk a struggle with the side which is obviously 
the stronger. § 12. This is the reason why men of pre¬ 
eminent merit do not, as a rule, attempt to stir up sedition: 
they are only a few against many. 

Such, on a general view, are the springs and causes of 
sedition and change in all constitutions. We may add that 
political revolutions are sometimes achieved by force, and 
sometimes by fraud. Force may either be used initially or at 
a later stage. Fraud, too, may be used at two different stages. 
§ 13. Sometimes it is used in the initial stage. In this way a 
change may be made at the moment with general assent; but 
those who have made it then proceed to keep control of affairs 
in the teeth of all opposition. This was the case with the 
revolution of the Four Hundred at Athens [in 411 B.c.]: they 
first defrauded the people by an assurance that the Persian 
King would provide money for the war against Sparta, and 
after this act of fraud they attempted to keep the constitution 
permanently under their control. Sometimes, however, an 
initial act of persuasion is followed up afterwards by a similar 
policy, and control is thus kept with general consent. Such, on 
a summary’ view, are the causes of change in all constitutions. 1 

1 This last paragraph, which interrupts the argument, may be an inter¬ 
polation—the more as it begins with a general summary which is repeated 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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their conduct; but the notables gathered their forces, returned, 
and overthrew the democracy. § 4. At Megara, too [the city 
on the Greek mainland which had founded Heraclea], demo¬ 
cracy was ruined in a similar way. The demagogues, anxious 
to have an excuse for confiscating their property, drove a 
number of the notables into exile, with the result that the 
exiles became so numerous that they effected their return, 
defeated the people in battle, and established an oligarchy. 
1305 a The same fate also befell the democracy at Cyme, 
which was overthrown by Thrasymachus. 1 § 5. A survey of 
the changes in most of the other Greek states is sufficient to 
show that they have generally been of this character [i.e. 
changes from 'democracy to oligarchy due to the action of 
demagogues]. Sometimes the demagogues, anxious to win 
popular favour, drive the notables to combine by the injuries 
they inflict in imposing public burdens—burdens which 
either force them to break up their estates or [at any rate] 
cripple their revenues. Sometimes they bring false accusa¬ 
tions in the courts, in order to be in a position to confiscate 
the property of the wealthier citizens. 

§ 6. In early times, when the same man combined in his 
person the offices of demagogue and general, democracies 
changed into tyrannies. Most of the early tyrants were men 
who had first been demagogues. § 7. The reason why this 
was once the case, and is no longer so, is a matter of social 
development. In early times, when orator)' was still in its 
infancy, demagogues were always drawn from the ranks of 
military commanders. To-day, with the growth of the art of 
rhetoric, men with the gift of speech are the men who make 
themselves demagogues; but men of this type, unversed in 
war, make no attempt at becoming tyrants—though here and 
there a case or two may have occurred. § 8. Another reason 
whv tyrannies were more frequent in early times is that great 
offices were then entrusted to individuals, [as they now no 

1 As Newman notes, all these instances of the overthrow of democracies 
owing to the action of demagogues are taken from the history of Dorian 
colonies in Asia Minor—except for Megara, which seems to be inci¬ 
dentally mentioned as the founder of one of these colonies. 
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V. vi, §§ 1-6 


CAUSES OF REVOLUTION 
Chapter VI 

2. Oligarchies. Here revolutions are due , partly to unjust treat¬ 
ment of the masses , and partly to dissensions within the governing 
class. Such dissensions may arise (i ) if a section of that class 
begins to play the demagogue , (2) if some of its members become 
impoverished and turn revolutionary , and (3) if an inner ring 
is formed inside the governing body. Personal disputes may affect 
the stability of oligarchies; and accidental causes (e.g. a general 
growth of wealthy increasing the number of persons eligible for 
office) may insensibly alter their character. 

§ 1. There are two particular, and most obvious, methods 
by which changes are brought about in oligarchies. One is 
the unjust treatment of the masses by the government. Any 
leader is then an adequate champion, especially when it so 
happens that the leader comes from the ranks of the govern¬ 
ing class itself. This was the case with Lygdamis of Naxos, 
who afterwards made himself tyrant of the island. § 2. Sedi¬ 
tion which begins in a movement 1305 b of resistance outside 
the governing class may take several different forms. Some¬ 
times an oligarchy is undermined by persons who themselves 
are wealthy, but who are excluded from office. This happens 
when the holders of office are a very limited number; it has 
happened at Massilia, at Istros, at Heraclea, and in other 
cities. § 3. In all these oligarchies those who had no share 
in office continued to cause disturbance till some share was 
finally given, first to the elder brothers in a family and then 
to the younger too. (It should be explained that in some 
states father and son, and in others an elder and a younger 
brother, are not allowed to hold office together.) The final 
result was that the oligarchy at Massilia was turned into 
something more of the nature of a ‘polity’; that at Istros 
ended by becoming a democracy; and the oligarchy at 
Heraclea, from being in the hands of a narrow ring, was 
broadened to include as many as 600 members. §4. At 
Cnidos, too, there was a change in the oligarchy; [but this 
was more drastic]. Here sedition began inside the ranks of 
the notables. Few of them were admitted to office; and the 
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used to be the rule at Abydus.) § 7. We may add that similar 
troubles also arise in oligarchies where the law courts are 
composed of persons not belonging to the sovereign civic 
body. When this is the case, men begin to practise the tricks 
of the demagogue in order to secure a verdict; and this leads 
to dissensions and constitutional change, as it did at Heraclea 
on the Black Sea. Troubles also arise when some of its 
members try to make an oligarchy still more exclusive; and 
those who champion equality of rights are then compelled to 
enlist the aid of the people. 

§ 8. Another way in which oligarchies may be disturbed 
from inside is when their members waste their substance in 
riotous living. Men who have done that want to create a 
revolution; and they either attempt to be tyrants 1306a 
themselves or set up some other person. Hipparinus set up 
Dionysius at Syracuse in this way. At Amphipolis a man of 
the name of Cleotimus [having lost his fortune] introduced 
Chalcidian settlers, and incited them after their settlement 
to make an attack on the rich. § 9. At Aegina, again, it was 
a similar cause [i.e. dissipation] which moved the man who 
conducted the transaction with Chares to attempt a change 
of the constitution. 1 Men of this type will sometimes go 
straight for some attempt at political change: sometimes they 
stop short at embezzling the public funds; but even that leads 
to sedition eventually, whether the sedition be started by the 
culprits themselves or whether (as happened at Apollonia on 
the Black Sea) it is begun by those who oppose their mis¬ 
conduct. § 10. An oligarchy at one with itself is not easily 
overthrown from within. The constitution of Pharsalus may 
serve as an example: the governing body, restricted as it is, 
manages to control a large population because its members 
behave well towards one another. 

Still another way in which oligarchies may be undermined 
from inside is when an inner oligarchy is created within the 
outer. § 11. Few as are the members of the whole citizen- 
body, even these few are not all admitted, in such a case, to 

1 Apparently he tried to bargain with the Athenian general Chares for 
support in an attempt to institute a tyranny. 
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the highest offices. This is what happened at one time in 
Elis The constitution was already in the hands of a small 
body of senators; but it was only a very small handful of men 
who were ever appointed to the Senate. Its members, who 
were ninety in number, all held office for life; and they were 
elected, much like the Spartan senators, in a way which 

favoured the interests of a narrow range of families. 

S 2 Changes may happen in oligarchies [owing to internal 

reions and wSany^ttack from outside] alike in war and 

contending faction h ^ dani [in the capacity 
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both cases the offence was that of adultery; and in both cases 
punishment was exacted (at Heraclea from Eurytion, and at 
Thebes from Archias) by a method which mixed 1306 b the 
spirit of party with the spirit of justice—the enemies of the 
guilty persons carrying their resentment to the point of 
having them pilloried in public. ... § 16. It has also fre¬ 
quently happened that oligarchies have been overthrown, 
because they were too oppressive, by members of the governing 
class who resented the methods they used. This was the case, 
for example, with the oligarchies of Cnidus and Chios.... 

Finally, constitutional change may sometimes be due to 
accidents. This is the case with the constitutions called 
‘polities’, and with those forms of oligarchy where a property 
qualification is necessary' for membership of the council and 
law courts and the holding of other offices. § 17. The 
qualification may have been originally fixed, on the basis of 
existing conditions, in a way which limited constitutional 
rights—in oligarchies to the few, and in ‘polities’ to the 
middle class. Then, as frequently happens, there may ensue 
a period of prosperity, due to long peace or some other good 
fortune; and the result will be that the same estate [which 
was once assessed at a moderate amount] must now be 
assessed at a value many times in excess of the old. When 
this is the case, the whole body of citizens becomes entitled 
to every right—a change which may sometimes come about 
gradually, by small degrees and without being noticed, but 
sometimes may come about rapidly. 

§ 18. Such are the causes of change and sedition in oli¬ 
garchies. A general observation may be added. Both demo¬ 
cracies and oligarchies are occasionally transformed, not into 
the opposite types of constitution, but into some other variety 
of their own type. Democracies and oligarchies which are 
limited by law may turn, for example, into forms which are 
absolutely sovereign; and the converse may equally happen. 

Note on the reasons why electors and eligible should be identical 

Aristotle here suggests that in a stable oligarchy the electors to 
office should be identical with the persons eligible for office. If this 
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were sent out to colonize Tarentum. 1 Sedition of the same 
kind may also arise when persons of great ability, and second 
to none in their merits, are treated dishonourably by those 
who themselves enjoy higher honours—as Lysander was by 
the kings of Sparta. § 3. It may happen, again, when a man 
of high spirit—like Cinadon, the leader of the conspiracy 
against the Spartan peers in the reign of king Agesilaus—is 
debarred from honours and office. It may happen, too, when 
some of the ruling class become excessively poor, and others 
excessively rich. This is a change which happens particu¬ 
larly in times of war. It happened, for example, at Sparta in 
the time of the Messenian War. § 4. The poem of Tyrtaeus, 
1307 a entitled ‘The Rule of Law’, is sufficient evidence: it 
tells us of men, impoverished by the war, who demanded a 
redistribution of landed property. [Pure ambition may also 
cause sedition in aristocracies]: a man who has a great 
position, and the capacity for a still greater, will promote 
sedition in order to make himself the one ruler. Pausanias, 
the generalissimo during the Persian War, is an example at 
Sparta; Hanno at Carthage is another. 

§ 5. The actual downfall of aristocracies, and also of ‘poli¬ 
ties’, is chiefly due to some deviation from justice in the 
constitution itself. In either case the origin of the downfall 
is a failure to combine different elements properly. In ‘poli¬ 
ties’ the elements are democracy and oligarchy: in aristo¬ 
cracies they are both of these and the further element of 
merit; but even in the latter the real difficulty is that of com¬ 
bining the first two elements, which are the only elements 
that most of the so-called aristocracies (as well as ‘polities’) 
actually attempt to combine. § 6. The onlv difference between 
aristocracies and the constitutions called ‘polities’ consists in 
their different ways of mixing the same two elements; and 
this is also the reason why the former are less secure than the 
latter. Constitutions where the elements are so mixed that 
the tendency is more towards oligarchv are called aristo- 

* The Partheniae, who colonized Tarentum at the end of the eighth 
century U.C., were apparently the descendants of Spartan ‘peers’ (or full 
citizens) by some sort of irregular union. 
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the civic guard; those who had more land than the law 
allowed were forced to relinquish their hold; [and the old 
aristocracy thus became a democracy]. § 10. We may add that 
the oligarchical bias present in all aristocratic constitutions 
has a general tendency to make the notables too grasping. 
In Sparta, for example, we see estates passing steadily into 
the hands of a narrow circle. Generally, too, the notables 
have too much power to do what they will, and to marry as 
they will. This explains the collapse of Locri [in southern 
Italy], which was due to a marriage between the daughter of 
one of its citizens and Dionysius of Syracuse [a marriage 
which eventually led to a Syracusan tyranny in Locri]. This 
would never have happened in a democracy, or in a properly 
balanced aristocracy. 

§ 11. A general observation which has already been made 1 
in regard to all types of constitutions 1307 b —that even trifles 
may be the cause of revolutions—is particularly true of aristo¬ 
cracies. They are especially apt to change imperceptibly, 
through being undermined little by little. Once they have 
abandoned one of the elements of the constitution, they find 
it easier afterwards to alter some other feature of a little 
greater importance; and they end eventually by altering the 
whole system of the state. § 12. This was what actually befell 
the constitution of Thurii. 2 There was a law that the office 
of general should only be held a second time after an interval 
of five years. Some of the younger men showed soldierly 
qualities, and won a reputation with the rank and file of the 
guard. Despising the men who were in charge of affairs, and 
calculating on an easy triumph, these younger men set out to 
abrogate the law, wishing to make it possible for generals to 
serve continuously, and knowing that, in that case, the people 
would readily elect them for one term after another. § 13. 
The magistrates charged with the duty of considering such 
proposals—they were called the Board of Councillors—began 

1 Sec c. in, § 10: a great change , . . may come about unpcrceived if 
small changes are overlooked.’ 

2 Thurii recurs as an example in the course of this book; cf. c. ill, § 12, 
and § 9 of this chapter. It was an Athenian colony, founded under the 
supervision of Pericles. 
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proposition. To know the causes which destroy constitu¬ 
tions is also to know the causes which ensure their preserva¬ 
tion. Opposite effects are brought about by opposite causes; 
and destruction and preservation are opposite effects. § 2. On 
this basis we may draw a number of conclusions. The first 
is that in constitutions where the elements are well mixed 
there is one thing as vitally important as any—to keep a look¬ 
out against all lawlessness, and, more particularly, to be on 
guard against any of its petty forms. 1 Lawlessness, when it 
takes such forms, may creep in unperceived—just as petty 
expenditures, constantly repeated, will gradually destroy the 
whole of a fortune. § 3. Because it is not all incurred at once, 
such expenditure goes unperceived; and our minds are misled 
by it in the same way as they are misled bv the logical fallacy, 
‘When each is small, all are small too.’ 2 This is true in one 
sense, but it is not true in another. The Whole or All is not 
little, although it is made up of Littles. 

§ 4. This is one precaution which ought to be taken—to 
prevent the beginning of trouble in petty acts of lawlessness. 
Secondly, we may lay down the rule that 1308 a confidence 
should never be placed in devices intended to hoodwink the 
masses. They are always exploded in actual experience. (We 
have already explained the nature of the constitutional devices 
to which we are here referring.)* 

§ 5 y ^ we have to observe (and the observation is 

true of oligarchies as well as of aristocracies) that some states 
owe their stability not so much to the solidity of their constitu¬ 
tional systems, as to the good relations in which their officers 
stand alike with the unenfranchised and the members of the 
civic body. In such states the unenfranchised are never 
treated unjustly; on the contrary, their leading members are 
promoted to share in constitutional rights; and while the 
ambitious among them are not wronged on points of honour, 
the rank and file are not maltreated in matters of money and 


c 


! This is a warning already implied in c. hi. § 10, and c. VII, §§ 11-13. 

... 1 *?. e a ” swer to the fallacy is that, though ‘all’ separately may be small, 
all collectively may form a large sum. 

3 Book IV, c. xm, §§ 1-5. 
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in advance on those who are not yet involved, before they too 
have caught the spirit of rivalry. Ordinary men cannot see the 
beginning of troubles ahead; it requires the genuine statesman. 

§ 10. Change may arise, in oligarchies and ‘polities’, through 
the working of the system of assessment connected with the 
requirement of a property qualification. 1 It will tend to arise, 
for example, when the monetary amount of the property 
qualification is left unchanged but the amount of money in 
circulation shows a large increase. To meet this danger (6) a 
comparison should regularly be made between the present 
sum-total of all the assessments and their sum-total in a 
previous year. Where the assessment is annual, the com¬ 
parison should be made 1308 b annually; where—as in the 
larger states—the assessment is made at intervals of three or 
four years, the comparison should be made at those intervals. 
If the sum-total is then found to be many times greater (or 
many times less) than it was on the previous occasion when 
the assessments obligatory under the constitution were fixed, 
a law should be passed to provide for the raising (or lowering) 
of the qualification required to a corresponding extent. §11. 
In oligarchies and ‘polities’ where this policy is not adopted 
change will be inevitable. In one event [i.e. when the amount 
of money in circulation decreases, but the qualification is left 
unchanged] the change will be from ‘polity’ to oligarchy, and 
from oligarchy to a family clique; in the other [i.e. when the 
amount of money in circulation increases, but the qualifica¬ 
tion remains unaltered] change will move in the reverse 
direction—from a ‘polity’ to a democracy, and from an oli¬ 
garchy either to a ‘polity’ or a democracy. 

§ 12. A rule (7) which applies both to democracies and 
oligarchies—indeed it applies to all constitutions—is that no 

1 See c. vi, §§ 16-17. The assessments mentioned arc not connected 
with the methods of taxation, but with the system of requiring a property 
qualification from candidates for office. If the standard of the property 
qualification required were left unchanged, when the assessments connected 
with it began to show that a much larger number of persons were at¬ 
taining the standard, a constitution would be automatically changed. 
Far more persons would now be eligible for office: and thus a ‘polity’ or 
an oligarchy might be unintentionally turned into a democracy. Hence 
Aristotle’s counsel, ‘Watch the movement of the assessments.’ 
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person should be advanced by the state out of all proportion 
m others.- It is a better policy to award small honours over 
a period of time than to give great honours rapidly. (Men 
are easily spoiled; and it is not all who can stand prosperity.) 

If this rulers not followed, and if honours are bestowed on a 
man promiscuously, the least that can be done is not to revoke 
them P promiscuously, but to do so by degrees. It is a so good 
policy^to aim at providing, by means of appropriate legis¬ 
lation against the risk of any man gaining a position of 
superiority by the strength of his wealth or connexions^ 
Fading that, men who gain such a position should be removed 

from it bv being sent out of the country. . 
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constitution, is (9) that provision should be made—not only 
by law, but also by the general system of economy—to pre¬ 
vent the magistrates from being able to use their office for their 
own gain. 1 In oligarchical constitutions, above all others, this 
is a matter which demands attention. § 16. The masses are not 
so greatly offended at being excluded from office (they may 
even be glad to be given the leisure for attending to their own 
business); what really annoys them is to think that those who 
have the enjoyment of office are embezzling public funds. 
That makes them feel a double annoyance at a double loss—the 
loss of profit as well as office. § 17. If an arrangement could 
be made to stop men from using office as a means of privategain, 
it would provide a way—the only possible way—for com¬ 
bining democracy with aristocracy. Both the notables and 
1309 a the masses could then get what they desire. The 
right to hold office would be open to all, as befits a demo¬ 
cracy: the notables would actually be in office, as befits 
an aristocracv. § 18. Both results could be achieved simul¬ 
taneously if the use of office as a means of profit were made 
impossible. The poor would no longer desire to hold office 
(because they would derive no advantage from doing so), and 
they would prefer to attend to their own affairs. The rich 
would be able to afford to take office, as they would need no 
subvention from public funds to meet its expenses. The poor 
would thus have the advantage of becoming wealthy by 
diligent attention to work; the notables would enjoy the con¬ 
solation of not being governed by any chance comer. § 19. 
[To make assurance sure, and] to prevent the embezzling of 
public funds, the outgoing .-dicers should hand over such 
funds in the presence of the whole civic body; and inven¬ 
tories of them should be deposited with each clan, ward, and 
tribe. 2 To ensure that no profit should be made by any 
magistrate in other ways, 3 the law should provide for the 
award of honours to those who earn a good reputation. 


1 See the second note at the end of the chapter. 

2 Wards are local subdivisions. Clans and tribes are the smaller and 
larger kin-groups. 

3 e.g. by taking bribes, or by making extortions, from individuals. 
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6 20 TLastly (10), two different, but yet corresponding, 
rules maybe suggested—one for democracies, and the other 
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CAUSES OF REVOLUTION V. ix, §§ 1-2 

Note on the course of the argument in cc. viii-ix 

It has already been observed, in the note at the beginning of c. I 
of this book, that these two chapters on preservation (a theme which 
generally belongs to Book VI) are here intercalated in the middle of 
a treatment of revolutions. The reason for the intercalation appears 
to be that the methods of preservation here suggested are (as New¬ 
man points out in volume iv of his edition, pp. 569-70) ‘as a rule 
deduced from the investigations, in the preceding part of the Book, 
as to the causes of the overthrow of constitutions’. Each remedy 
thus corresponds to a disease which has just been noticed; and it 
is natural, therefore, that Aristotle should add a list of remedies 
immediately after his list of diseases. But he recurs again, after these 
two chapters, to the theme of revolutions—first dealing, in c. x, 
with the causes of revolution in monarchical states (though here 
again he proceeds to add, in c. XI, an account of the methods of 
preservation which correspond to these causes), and then dealing 
finally, in c. xii, with the inadequacy of Plato’s account of revolu¬ 
tions. It will thus be seen that Aristotle gives two accounts of 
methods of preservation— (1) an ad hoc account in cc. VIII-IX, and 
in c. xi, of Book V, where the methods are adapted to the causes 
of revolution which have just been mentioned: and (2) a general 
account, in the course of Book VI, which is not immediately related 
to the previous account of the causes of revolution. 


Note on the connexion of political pmver and economic advantage 

The reference back here is to c. ill, § 1. The danger to which 
Aristotle draws attention—that political power may be used to secure 
economic advantage—is one which is also noticed by Thucydides 
and Plato. Thucydides, speaking of the fierce dissensions which 
arose at Corcyra, writes (iii. S2, § 8), ‘The cause of all these things 
was the pursuit of office for reasons of greed, and through ambition 
to rise’. Plato, contrasting his ideal state with the actual states of 
Greece, writes (Republic 521 a), ‘All goes wrong when, starved for 
lack of anything good in their own lives, men turn to public affairs 
Hoping to snatch from them the happiness they hunger for. They 
set about fighting for power, and this internecine conflict ruins them 
and their country’ (Comford’s translation). Aristotle repeatedly 
draws attention to the same danger; and we may compare with the 
present passage that in Book III, c. vi, § 10, ‘Moved by the profits 
to be derived from office and the handling of public property, men 
want to hold office continuously.’ 

It is thus a steady theme of Greek political theory that political 
power tends to be used, and should not be used, to secure economic 
advantage. That theme was not the invention of Marx—though he 
varied and amplified it. 
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B may be just in character and loyal to the constitution, [but 
deficient in capacity]. How are we to choose ? It would seem 
that we ought to consider two points—which, on the whole, 
is the commoner qualification, and which of them is the rarer; 
[and on that basis we ought to choose the man with the rarer 
qualification.] § 3. Thus, for a military office, we must have 
regard to military experience rather than character: military 
capacity is rare, and goodness is more common. For the post 
of custodian of property, or that of treasurer, we must follow 
the opposite rule: such posts require a standard of character 
above the average, but the knowledge which they demand is 
such as we all possess. § 4. A further problem may also be 
raised in regard to these three qualifications. If a man pos¬ 
sesses the two qualifications of capacity and loyalty to the 
constitution, is there any need for him to have the third 
qualification of goodness, and will not the first two, by them¬ 
selves, secure the public interest? We may answer this ques¬ 
tion by asking another. May not men who possess these first 
two qualifications be unable to command their passions ? and 
is it not true that men who have no command of their 
passions will fail to serve their own interest—even though 
they possess self-knowledge and self-loyalty—and will equally 
fail to serve the public interest [even though they possess a 
knowledge of public affairs and public loyalty] ? 

§ 5. Generally, we may add, a constitution will tend to be 
preserved by the observance of all the legal rules already 
suggested, in the course of our argument, as making for 
constitutional stability. Here we may note, as of paramount 
importance, the elementary principle which has been again 
and again suggested—the principle of ensuring that the 
number of those who wish a constitution to continue shall 
be greater than the number of those who do not. 1 

§ 6. In addition to all these things, there is another which 

1 Aristotle, in the preceding section, has discussed the three qualifica¬ 
tions which magistrates must possess if the constitution is to be stable. 
One of these is loyalty to the constitution. He now adds, taking a more 
general view, that the majority of the citizens generally must possess the 
quality of loyalty to the constitution, in the sense of cherishing a will for its 
survival. Here he is referring back to the argument of Book IV, c. XII, § 1. 
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the old constitutions based on their presence. 1 § io. [For 
want of the knowledge they ought to possess] 2 errors are 
made by statesmen alike in democracies and oligarchies. 
They are made, for instance, by demagogues, in those forms 
of democracy where the will of the people is superior to the 
law. Demagogues are always dividing the state into two, and 
waging war against the rich. Their proper policy is the very 
reverse: they should always profess to be speaking in defence 
of the rich. A similar policy should be followed in oligarchies: 
the oligarchs should profess to speak on behalf of the poor; 
and the oaths they take should be the opposite of those which 
they now take. § n. There are states in which their oath 
runs, ‘I will bear ill will to the people, and I will plan against 
them all the evil I can.* The opinion which they ought to 
hold and exhibit is the very opposite; and their oaths should 
contain the declaration, ‘I will not do wrong to the people.’ 

The greatest, however, of all the means we have mentioned 
for ensuring the stability of constitutions—but one which is 
nowadays generally neglected—is the education of citizens 
in the spirit of their constitution. 3 § 12. There is no profit 
in the best of laws, even when they are sanctioned by general 
civic consent, if the citizens themselves have not been attuned, 
by the force of habit and the influence of teaching, to the 
right constitutional temper—which will be the temper of 
democracy where the laws are democratic, and where they 
are oligarchical will be that of oligarchy. Licentiousness may 
exist in a state as well as in individual persons, [and training 
is thus needed for states as well as for individuals]. § 13. The 
education of a citizen in the spirit of his constitution does not 

1 The modern reader will perhaps doubt whether a democracy ceases 
to be a democracy if property is equalized. The doubt is natural enough 
if the word ‘democracy’ be understood in a modem sense, as the govern¬ 
ment of the whole people by the whole people for the whole people. In 
Aristotle’s sense of the word, however, democracy is government by one 
of the social sections, as oligarchy is that by another. If all social sections 
disappear, both of these forms of government will also disappear. 

1 i.e. knowledge of the difference between the measures which will 
really preserve a constitution and those which (though they are supposed 
to preserve it) really tend towards its destruction. 

3 This theme has been previously touched upon in Book IV, c. XI, § 6. 
It recurs, and is developed, later—especially in Book VIII, c. I, §§ 1-2. 
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CAUSES OF REVOLUTION 


V. x, § 1-8 


Chapter X 

c. Monarchies—including both kingships and tyrannies. The 
distinction, especially in origins, between kingship and tyranny. 
Kingship is allied to aristocracy, and its general function is that 
of impartial guardianship of society; tyranny is directed to per¬ 
sonal interest, and it combines the more selfish side of oligarchy 
with the more selfish side of democracy. In monarchies generally 
revolutions are caused by resentment of insults; by fear; by con - 
tempt; or by a desire for fame. Tyrannies are liable to be over - 
thrown by the influence of neighbouring states of an opposite 
character: they may also be destroyed by internal causes; and 
the causes which particularly lead to their overthrow are hatred 
and contempt. Kingships are more durable; but with the general 
growth of equality they are becoming antiquated, and the form 
of monarchical government now prevalent is tyranny based on 

force. 

§ 1. We have still, however, to treat of the causes of destruc¬ 
tion, and the means of preservation, when the government is 
a monarchy. 1 1310 b Generally, what has already been said 
of constitutions proper is almost equally true of kingships and 
tyrannies. 2 § 2. Kingship is in the nature of an aristocracy. 
Tyranny is a compound of the extreme forms of oligarchy 
and democracy, and that is why it is more injurious to its 
subjects than any other form of government; it is composed 
of two bad forms, and it combines the perversions and errors 
of both. § 3. The two forms of monarchical government 
differ from one another—and ditfer diametrically—in their 
very origin. Kingships have grown for the purpose of helping 
the better classes against the populace; it is from these classes 
that kings have been drawn; and the basis of their position 
has been their own pre-eminence, or the pre-eminence of 
their familv, in character and conduct. Tyrants, on the con¬ 
trary, are drawn from the populace and the masses, to serve 

1 A ‘monarchy’ (or one-man government) may be, in Aristotle’s usage, 
either a ‘kingship’ or a ‘tyranny’. ‘Monarchy’, therefore, is not synony¬ 
mous with ‘kingship’. It is a wider term. 

2 See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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defeat in war: others, like Cyrus of Persia, had been its libera¬ 
tors; others, again, had settled or acquired the territory of 
their state, like the kings of Sparta and Macedonia, or the 
Molossian kings in Epirus. § 9. It is the aim of a king to be 
in the position of a guardian of society, 1311 a protecting the 
owners of property from any unjust treatment, and saving the 
bulk of the people from arrogance and oppression. 1 Tyranny, 
as we have often noted, is just the opposite. It has no regard 
to any public interest which does not also serve the tyrant’s 
own advantage. The aim of a tyrant is his own pleasure: the 
aim of a king is the Good. § 10. We can see the results which 
follow. A tyrant covets riches; a king covets what makes for 
renown. The guard of a king is a civic guard: the guard of 
a tyrant is a foreign guard of mercenary troops. 

§ 11. Tyranny [being a compound of both] 2 has obviously 
the vices both of oligarchy and democracy. From oligarchy 
it derives its aim and end of amassing wealth; for it is by his 
wealth, and by it alone, that a tyrant has to maintain his guard 
and his luxury. It is also from oligarchy that tyranny derives 
its habit of distrusting the masses, and the policy, consequent 
upon it, of depriving them of arms. Tyranny, too, joins 
hands with oligarchy in oppressing the common people, 
expelling it from the city, and dispersing it in the country. 
§ 12. From democracy it derives its attitude of hostility to the 
notables; its policy of ruining them, secretly or openly; its 
habit of driving them into banishment, as the rivals and 
hindrances to its powder. In fact the notables are more than 
a hindrance to tyrants: they are also the active cause of con¬ 
spiracies against them—some because they want to be rulers 

1 This conception of the monarch as a neutral guardian or arbitrator, set 
above the play of society and preventing any social element from oppress¬ 
ing others, has analogies with the Hegelian conception of monarchy. 

It may be noted that in the edition of the Politics by the Positivist 
Richard Congreve (second edition, 1874) there is appended an essay on 
monarchy, in which it is argued that, to meet the difficulties and problems 
of modern society, ‘there will be needed a dictatorial power (“monocratic , 
but not “monarchical” in the sense of hereditary) sufficiently representing 
the interests of the classes that are growing, and at the same time strong 
enough to protect the weaker and decaying—a power able to act as a 
mediator’ (p. 507). There is here a curious conjunction of Aristotle, Hegel, 
and Comte. 2 Sec § 2 of this chapter. 
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ruling sovereigns for sexual or homosexual reasons. The 
instances cover a wide geographical range: several of them 
are drawn from the history of Macedonia, one from the his¬ 
tory of Cyprus, one from that of Thrace, and one from that 
of Ambracia. None of them belong to the area or the history 
of the Greek city-state.] 1311 b 23 § 19. Insult may also 
take the form of physical assault. Men have often been 
moved to anger by such indignities; and feeling themselves 
insulted they have either killed, or attempted to kill, even 
royal officers, and persons connected with the royal circle [let 
alone actual sovereigns]. [In the rest of this section, and in 
§ 20, Aristotle cites instances at Mytilene and in Macedonia.] 

1311b 36 §21. Fear is also a motive which, as we have 
previously noted, operates similarly in monarchies and in 
constitutional states as a cause of rebellion. It was fear that 
led the Persian captain Artapanes to murder his master 
Xerxes. He was afraid of being accused of having had Darius 
hanged—without any orders from Xerxes—in the expecta¬ 
tion that, unable to remember what he might have said in his 
cups, Xerxes would condone the act. 

§ 22. Monarchs are sometimes attacked from the motive 
of contempt. Sardanapalus of Assyria 1312 a was killed by 
a man who saw him carding wool among women (at any rate 
that is the traveller’s tale, which may not be true; but if it is 
not true of him, it may well be true of some other man). § 23. 
Dionysius the Younger of Syracuse was similarly attacked by 
Dion in a spirit of contempt: he saw that he was despised 
even by his own subjects, and was always drunk. The very 
friends of a single ruler will sometimes attack him because 
they despise him: the confidence he gives them breeds their 
contempt, and they are led to believe that he will notice 
nothing. § 24. Contempt, of a sort, is also the motive of 
rebels who think that they can seize power: they are ready to 
strike because they feel themselves strong, and able, in virtue 
of their strength, to despise any risks. This is the reason why 
generals attack their sovereigns. Cyrus, for instance, attacked 
Astyages because he despised both his habit of life, which 
had sunk into luxury, and his capacity, which had become 
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obviously lead such a state to will the destruction of the 
tyranny; and where there is a will, and power behind it, there 
is always a way. § 30. This opposition of constitutions may 
take different forms. Democracy, in its extreme form of 
the tyranny of the masses, 1 quarrels with tyranny in the same 
sort of way as, says Hesiod, ‘potter quarrels with potter’. 
Kingship and aristocracy quarrel with tyranny for the opposite 
reason, and because their constitutions are the opposite of 
its spirit. This was the reason why Sparta, ruled as she was 
by kings, suppressed most tyrannies, and why Syracuse pur¬ 
sued the same policy during the period in which she enjoyed 
a good constitution. 2 

§ 31. Another way in which tyrannies may be destroyed is 
by internal causes. The partners in a tyranny may quarrel 
with one another. 3 This happened at Syracuse in the family 
of Gelo, and it has happened again in our own days in the 
family of Dionysius the Younger. The tyranny established 
bv Gelo was destroyed by Thrasybulus. He was the brother 
of Gelo and of Gelo’s successor, Hiero. On Hiero’s death he 
flattered the next heir, Gelo’s son, and ambitious to secure 
power for himself he seduced him into a life of pleasure. The 
relatives of the heir thereupon formed a party, originally 
with the idea of overthrowing Thrasybulus and saving the 
tyranny; but in the event this party, feeling that the oppor¬ 
tunity was ripe, expelled the whole of the family. § 32. The 
overthrow of Dionysius was due to his relative, Dion, who 
led an expedition against him, succeeded in winning popular 
support, and expelled him—only to perish himself in the 
issue. 4 

[We may now proceed to study the causes which are par¬ 
ticularly apt to ruin tyrannies.] 5 Hate and contempt are the 

1 See Hook IV, c. IV, § 27. 

1 Aristotle refers to the period of about fifty years ( circa 465 to circa 413) 
in which the constitution of Syracuse was an aristocracy or aristocratic 
‘polity’. 

J Aristotle, as his instances show, is thinking of family quarrels in the 
tvrant’s own family. 

4 He established himself as tyrant, and was assassinated in consequence. 

s Aristotle has already dealt with the causes particularly apt to destroy 
other constitutions (for democracies, see c. v, § i; for oligarchies, c. VI, § I; 
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king. There is thus no basis of consent for such a form of 
government; and when it is imposed, by fraud or by force, 
it is instantly regarded as a form of tyranny. § 38. Kingships 
limited to a single family are liable to be overthrown by a 
further cause which has still to be mentioned. Kings of this 
type often incur the contempt of their subjects; or—forgetting 
that they enjoy the dignity of a king, and not the power of a 
tyrant—they are guilty of insult and injury'. Their overthrow 
is then an easy matter. Kings cease to be kings when their 
subjects cease to be willing subjects, though tyrants can con¬ 
tinue to be tyrants whether their subjects are willing or no. 1 

The destruction-of monarchical forms of government is 
due to these and similar causes: [we may now pass on to the 
methods of their preservation]. 

Note on Aristotle's interest in tyrannies 

Here Aristotle seems to draw a distinction between ‘monarchies’ 
(including kingships and tyrannies) and ‘constitutions proper’. He 
thus appears to imply that a monarchy is not a ‘constitution’, but 
merely a personal system—if indeed it can even be called a system. 
(This contradicts, we may note in passing, the general view of Book 
III, where kingship and tyranny are both classed among constitu¬ 
tions, and kingship is specifically stated, in c. Xiv, § 1, to be one of 
the ‘right’ or normal constitutions.) Why, then, it may be asked, 
does Aristotle devote two long and detailed chapters to a study of 
‘monarchy’ generally, and more especially of tyranny—particularly 
when he has already said, in Book IV, c. x, § 1, that ‘there is not 
much to be said about it’ ? Newman suggests, in his note, that he 
wished to amend the worst of Greek institutions, and that he may 
also have desired to keep Macedonian kingship on the right track. 
Perhaps, however, it is simply the encyclopaedic and analytic nature 
of Aristotle’s mind which leads him to examine any and every 

* The concluding sections of this long chapter (as has already been 
noticed in the note to § 15) are somewhat desultory. First the idea of 
‘internal or external causes’ occurs to the writer, and this occupies him 
from § 2<) to the beginning of § 32. Next the idea of ‘the causes particu¬ 
larly apt to destroy tyrannies' occurs, and this engages his attention to the 
beginning of § 35. Then the idea occurs that extreme oligarchy and 
extreme democracy are both really tyrannies, and that the causes which 
destroy them will also destroy tyrannies; but having stated the idea, the 
writer lets himself glide away from it into treating of kingships, and of 
their differences from tyrannies and the causes of their collapse. All this 
may be Aristotle; but it would seem to be an Aristotle who throws the 
reins on the neck of the argument. 
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depriving it of some of its original power; and there is a 
sense in which he increased rather than diminished its im¬ 
portance. § 3. This is the point of the answer which he is 
said to have given to his wife, when she asked him if he were 
not ashamed to be leaving his sons less power than he had 
inherited from his father. ‘Certainly not’, he replied; ‘I am 
leaving them a power that will last much longer.’ 

§ 4. Tyrannies can be preserved in two ways, which are 
utterly opposed to one another. One of them is the tradi¬ 
tional way; and it is also the method of government still 
followed by the majority of tyrants. Many of its charac¬ 
teristics are supposed to have been originally instituted by 
Periander of Corinth; but many of its features may also be 
derived from the Persian system of government. § 5. This 
method includes some measures previously mentioned, in 
the course of our argument, as tending to the preservation 
of tyranny (so far as it can be preserved): it includes, for 
instance, the ‘lopping off’ of outstanding men, and the re¬ 
moval of men and spirit. 1 But it also includes a number of 
other and additional measures. One of them is the forbidding 
of common meals, clubs, 1313 b education, and anything of 
a like character—or, in other words, a defensive attitude 
against everything likely to produce the two qualities of 
mutual confidence and a high spirit. 2 A second measure is 
to prohibit societies for cultural purposes, and any gathering 
of a similar character: in a word, the adoption of every means 
for making every subject as much of a stranger as is possible 
to every other. (Mutual acquaintance always tends to create 
mutual confidence.) § 6. A third line of policy is to require 
every resident in the city to be constantly appearing in pub¬ 
lic, and always hanging about the palace gates. (This is 
meant to give the ruler a peep-hole into the actions of his 
subjects, and to inure them to humility by a habit of daily 
slavery.) This line of policy also includes other measures of 

' This measure (ascribed to Periander) has been previously mentioned 
in Book III, c. xm, §§ 16-17, and again in the previous chapter of this 
Book,§ 13. 

- Common meals and clubs might encourage the first of these qualities: 
education the second. 
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a similar character, common in Persia and among the bar- 
harians which have all the same general effect of fostering 
tyranny - § 7- A fourth line of policy is that of endeavouring 
Tet regular information about every man s sayings and 
doings This entails a secret police, like the female spies 
tnpfoyed at Syracuse - 

Xn Sol^ t fpe h ak t&ir muSs if they go in 
fear of a secret police; and is 
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my overthrow, but my friends have most power to effect it’, 
distrust them above all others. §11. The methods applied 
in extreme democracies are thus all to be found in tyrannies. 
They both encourage feminine influence in the family, in the 
hope that wives will tell tales of their husbands; and for a 
similar reason they are both indulgent to slaves. Slaves and 
women are not likely to plot against tyrants: indeed, as they 
prosper under them, they are bound to favour their rule— 
as they will also favour democracies, where the people likes 
to play the sovereign as much as any tyrant. § 12. This is 
the reason why courtiers attain a position of honour under 
both these forms of government. Democracies are fond of 
demagogues, who may be called ‘the courtiers of demo¬ 
cracy’, and tyrants like obsequious associates—1314 a which 
it is the business of courtiers to be. Tyranny is thus a system 
which chooses bad men for its friends. Tyrants love to be 
flattered, and nobody with the soul of a freeman can ever 
stoop to that ; a good man may be a friend, but at any rate 
he will not be a flatterer. § 13. [Bad men are not only ready 
to flatter]: they are also good tools for bad objects; ‘nail 
knocks out nail’, as the proverb says. It is a habit of tyrants 
never to like a man with a spirit of dignity and independence. 
The tyrant claims a monopoly of such qualities for himself; 
he feels that anybody who asserts a rival dignity, or acts with 
independence, is trenching on his prerogative and the majesty 
of his sovereign power; and he hates him accordingly as a 
subverter of his own authority. § 14. It is also a habit of 
tyrants to prefer the company of aliens to that of citizens at 
table and in society; citizens, they feel, are enemies, but 
aliens will offer no opposition. 

Such are the arts of the tyrant, and such are the means he 
uses in order to maintain his authority; but [however astute 
they may be] they plumb the depth of wrongdoing. We may 
regard them as all summed up under three main headings, 
which correspond to the three main ends pursued by tyrants. 
§15. Their first end and aim is to break the spirit of their 
subjects. They know that a poor-spirited man will never 
plot against anybody. Their second aim is to breed mutual 
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distrust. Tyranny is never overthrown until men can begin 
to trust one another; and this is the reason why tyrants are 
always at outs with the good. They feel that good men a e 
doubly dangerous to their authority—dangerous, first, 
thinking it shame to be governed as if they were slaves, 
dangerous, again, in their spirit of mutual and general lo> a t) 
and”in their refusal to betray one another or anybody else, 
s 16 The third and last aim of tyrants is to make their sub- 
iects incapable of action. Nobody attempts the impossible. 
Nobody, therefore, will attempt the overthrow of a tyranny 

when all are incapable of action. .• 

We have here three principles to which the ordl ™T 

nolicies of tyrants may be reduced—three ideas to " hicl | 
policies 01 u P referred- (i) to breed mutual distrust 

serving 7 ra " n, ** h |^. sub je Ct to the one safeguard that the 
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public funds. 1314 b Not only must he refrain from expen¬ 
diture in lavishing gifts which cause public discontent (and 
that will always arise when money is painfully wrung from 
a toiling and moiling people, and then lavishly squandered 
on harlots, aliens, and luxury trades); he must also render 
accounts of his income and expenditure—a policy which a 
number of tyrants have actually practised. This is a method 
of government which will make him appear to be more of a 
steward than a tyrant. § 20. There is no need to fear that 
it will involve him in a deficit, so long as he keeps control 
of affairs; and if he is compelled to be absent from home he 
may even find that it is more to his advantage to have a deficit 
than it would be to leave a hoard behind him. The regents 
whom he appoints will be less likely, in that case, to make 
a bid for power; and a tyrant campaigning abroad has more 
reason to fear his regents than he has to fear the citizen body 
itself. The regents remain behind: the citizens go abroad 
with their ruler. § 21. Next, and in the second place, he 
should levy taxes, and require other contributions, in such 
a way that they can be seen to be intended for the proper 
management of public services, or to be meant for use, in 
case of need, on military emergencies; and generally, he 
should act in the role of a guardian, or steward, who is hand¬ 
ling public revenues rather than private income. 

[In his personal behaviour] a tyrant should appear grave, 
without being harsh; and his carriage should be such that 
men who come into his presence will do so with awe, and 
not in fear. § 22. This is an aim which cannot easily be 
achieved if he fails to inspire respect. He should therefore 
cultivate military qualities, even if he fails to cultivate others, 
and should give the impression of military efficiency. He 
should also avoid all sexual offences: he should be personally 
free from any suspicion of violating the chastity of any of his 
subjects, boy or girl, and all his associates should be equally 
free from suspicion. § 23. The women of his family should 
observe the same rule in dealing with other women: the 

bids the new prince abjure ‘reason of State’, and play the king—and the 
man. 
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insolence of women has often been the ruin of t y ran " les - 
In the matter of personal indulgence [in the pleasures of the 
table] the tyrant should be the opposite of some of the tyran s 
of otlr days, who-not content with starting at dawn and 
going on for days on end—actually want to parade their■ex¬ 
cesses in the idea that men will admire their bliss and felicity. 

5 “ ideally, a tyrant should be moderate in h,s pleasures: 
if he cannot'attain that ideal, he should at any rate appear 
in the eyes of the world as a man who eschews pleasure. It 
is the drunkards, and not the sober—the drowsy, andl not 
the vigilant—who are easily attacked and readily d “P ls * d - 
Indeed a tyrant should be the opposite of nearly e\ eiy- 
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number of persons, who will then keep a watch upon one 
another. But if, after all, a single man must needs be pro¬ 
moted to some great position, he should never be a man of 
bold spirit: tempers of that sort are the quickest to strike 
in all fields of action. If, on the other hand, a decision is 
taken to remove a man from a position of power, the removal 
should be gradual, and he should not be deprived of all his 
authority at a single blow. § 28. A tyrant should abstain 
from every form of outrage, and from two forms above all 
others—the infliction of physical indignities, and violation 
of the chastity of the young. He should show a particular 
caution of behaviour when he is dealing with men of sensi¬ 
tive honour. Arrogance in matters of money is resented by 
men who care about money; but it is arrogance in matters 
affecting honour which is resented by men of honour and 
virtue. § 29. A tyrant should therefore abstain from such 
acts; or, at the very least, he should make it clear that when 
he inflicts any punishment, he is doing so not from arrogance 
but in a spirit of paternal discipline, and when he indulges 
himself with the young, he is doing so not in the licence of 
power but because he is genuinely in love. In all such cases, 
too, he should atone for the dishonours which he appears to 
inflict by the gift of still greater honours. 

§ 30. Attempts at assassination are most dangerous, and 
need most watching, when they are made by men who are 
not concerned about escaping with their lives after the deed 
is done. §31. For this reason special precautions ought to 
be taken against any persons who feel that either they them¬ 
selves, or others for whom they care, are being subjected to 
outrage. Men who are acting in hot blood take little heed 
to themselves: witness the saying of Heraclitus, ‘It is hard to 
fight against heat of the spirit, for it is willing to pay the price 
of life.’ 

§ 3 2 - [ In matters of social policy] a tyrant should always 
remember that a state is composed of two sections—the poor 
and the rich. If it is possible, both of these sections should 
be induced to think that it is the tyrant’s power which 
secures them in their position, and prevents either from 
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suffering injury at the hands of the other. If, however one 
Of the sections is stronger than the other, the tyrant should 
attach that section particularly to his side There \ul 
need if he has its support, to resort to such measures as the 
emancipation of slaves or the disarming of citizens The 
oHHitinn of either section to the power which he alread\ 
possesses will make him strong enough to defeat any attempt 

« - i«- u '' 80 ° d “ d 

half-bad, but at any rate not wholly bad. 
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matter of fact and in spite of any suggestion of methods 
for making them lasting, tyrannies are short-lived, and 
there are really only four instances of any length of dura¬ 
tion. These instances (which stop short about 450 B.c., 
and from which the durable tyrannies of Aristotle’s own 
century are somewhat curiously omitted) are then recited 
in detail—with some errors of fact and chronology.] 

1315 b 40 § 7. We have now treated of all (or almost all) 
the causes which lead to the destruction and the preservation 
of constitutions and monarchies. 1 We may note, 1316 a in 
conclusion, that the subject of constitutional change is treated 
by Plato in the Republic ; but the treatment is defective. 2 In 
the first place, he fails to mention specifically the cause of the 
change peculiar to his own first and ideal constitution. § 8. 
He says that the cause is that nothing abides, and that every¬ 
thing changes in a given period; and he goes on to say that 
the source [of such general change] is to be found in a system 
of numbers, ‘where the root ratio of 4 to 3, wedded to 5, 
furnishes two harmonical progressions’ (he adds words to the 
effect that this happens when the arithmetical value of the 
diagram is cubed). 3 The implication here is that [through a 


1 Aristotle here, as in other passages of this book, distinguishes between 
‘constitutions’ (where there is an arrangement regulating the holding of 
offices, which is, in his view, the essence of a constitution) and ‘monarchies’ 
or single-man governments (where there is no such arrangement); see the 
note at the end of c. x. 

2 It should be noticed that Plato’s general treatment of constitutional 
change was meant to give an account of its inner logic rather than of its 
historical chronology. Aristotle’s historical criticism is therefore hardly 
relevant: see the translator’s Greek Political Theory {Plato and His Pre¬ 
decessors), pp. 244-6. 

J Aristotle here first quotes some words of Plato, and then adds his own 
version of the effect of some other words. The words in Plato are a 
famous puzzle (the puzzle of ‘the nuptial number’, as it is called by 
scholars); and Aristotle does not contribute to the solution of the puzzle. 
It is sufficient to say that there is a reference to the Pythagorean right- 
angled triangle (hence Aristotle’s use of the word ‘diagram’), with its 
sides in the proportions 3, 4, and 5, and with the square of the hypotenuse 
equal to the sum of the squares of the two other sides (s 2 = 3 2 -f4 2 ). As 
Professor Comford says, in his translation of the Republic (p. 263, n. 3), 
‘the serious idea behind ... is the affinity and correspondence of macro¬ 
cosm and microcosm, and the embodiment of mathematical principles 
in both’. 
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failure to conform to the mathematical principles regulating 
"as they also regulate the whole of the universe] the 
reproduction of the species sometimes .ssues m men of poor 
oualitv who are beyond the reach of education. a his 

in itself is perhaps not incorrect: there may be 
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reason of this omission is that any explanation would have 
been difficult. The matter cannot be settled along the lines 
of his argument; for on those lines a tyranny would have to 
change back into the first and ideal constitution, in order to 
maintain continuity in the revolving cycle of change. § 12. 
Actually, however, a tyranny may change into another form 
of tyranny, as the tyranny at Sicyon changed from the form 
under Myro to that under Cleisthenes; it may equally change 
into oligarchy, like the tyranny of Antileon at Chalcis; it may 
also turn into democracy, like the tyranny of Gelo at Syra¬ 
cuse; or it may change into aristocracy, as happened to the 
tyranny of Charilaus at Sparta, and as also happened at 
Carthage. § 13. Tyranny, again, may succeed to oligarchy 
[and not, as Plato suggests, to democracy]. 1 This was the 
fate that befell most of the ancient oligarchies in Sicily: for 
instance, the tyranny of Panaetius succeeded to an oligarchy 
at Leontini, the tyranny of Cleander to one at Gela, and the 
tyranny of Anaxilaus to one at Rhegium. The same order of 
change has also been followed in a number of other states. 

§ 14. It is curious that Plato should imagine that the 
change [of the Spartan type of constitution] into oligarchy 
is merely due to the fact that the magistrates turn money- 
lovers and profit-makers, and not to the conviction, 1316 b 
natural in men of greatly superior wealth, that it is an offence 
against justice for men without property' to be put on a level 
in the state with the owners of property. Actually, in a num¬ 
ber of oligarchies, profit-making is forbidden, and there are 
specific laws to the contrary. On the other hand at Carthage, 
although it is democratically governed [and not an oligarchy], 
profit-making is common—and yet the constitution has never 
been altered in character. § 15. It is also absurd that Plato 
should say that an oligarchical state is two states—a state of 
the rich and a state of the poor. 2 Does it show this character 

1 Aristotle here passes, by an easy transition, from discussing the 
question, ‘what succeeds to tyranny ?’ to discussing the question, ‘to what 
does tyranny succeed?* 

2 Aristotle is here criticizing Plato’s contention that oligarchies change 
into democracies because the poor get poorer and poorer, until they are 
forced to claim and assume political power. 
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BOOK VI 

METHODS OF CONSTRUCTING DEMOCRACIES 

AND OLIGARCHIES 

WITH A SPECIAL VIEW TO THEIR GREATER 

STABILITY 

A 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF DEMOCRACIES (cc. i-v) 

Chapter I 

The varieties of democracy: they are due to two causes—the 
different characters of the populace, and the different combina¬ 
tions of democratic institutions, in different democracies. 

1316 b 31 § 1. A number of topics have now been 
treated. We have discussed the number and nature of the 
varieties to be found (a) in the deliberative organ, which is 
the sovereign organ of the constitution, ( b) in the structure of 
the executive offices, and (c) in judicial bodies; and we have 
discussed, in that connexion, the character of the variety 
appropriate to each form of constitution. 1 We have also 
dealt with the occasions and the causes of the destruction and 
preservation of the different constitutions. 2 § 2. [We may 
now turn to consider the theme of the construction of con¬ 
stitutions.] 3 Democracy and the other types of constitution 
have each a number of varieties; we must therefore consider 
what still remains to be said about each variety, 4 and—more 
especially—what is the mode of organization appropriate and 
advantageous to each. § 3. We must also investigate the pos¬ 
sible combinations of the various modes of organizing each 
of the three powers [i.e. the deliberative, the executive, and 
the judicial]11317 a for the effect of such combinations is 
to make constitutions overlap with, or shade off into, each 

1 These topics have been treated in Book IV, cc. xiv-xvi. 

2 These topics have been treated in Book V. 

3 See the note at the end of the chapter. 

4 Over and above what has already been said in Book IV, cc. iv-vi. 
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Here you may have a populace of farmers; there you may 
have one of mechanics and day-labourers. The democra¬ 
cies which they constitute differ; but if you add farmers to 
mechanics, and then add day-labourers to both, you create a 
new difference which is not so much one between better and 
worse sorts of the same thing, as one between totally different 
things. 1 This first reason, however, does not concern us here, 
and we have to deal with a second and different reason. § 9. 
The second reason for the existence of different types of 
democracy is the different possible combinations of the 
features which characterize democracy and are supposed to 
be its attributes. One variety of democracy will have fewer 
of these attributes; a second will have more; a third will have 
them all. Now there is a double advantage in studying all the 
separate attributes of democracy. Such study not only helps 
in constructing some new variety which one may happen to 
want: it also helps the reform of existing varieties. 2 § 10. 
Men who are engaged in building a constitution will often 
seek to lump together all the attributes connected with the 
idea on which the constitution is based. But this is an error, 
as we have already 3 noted in dealing with the subject of the 
destruction and preservation of constitutions. 

Let us now consider the postulates, the moral temper, and 
the aims, of democratic constitutions. 4 


1 Aristotle appears to imply that a democracy which mixes fanners, 
mechanics, and day-labourers differs in kind (and not merely in degree) 
from one of farmers only, or one of mechanics and labourers only. Does 
he mean that it is too socially divided to possess any stability? This 
seems to be suggested by the subsequent argument of c. iv, §§ 15-20. 

2 Aristotle here, in using the word ‘reform’, is recurring for the moment 
to the theme of ‘preservation 1 . But it is construction, and not preserva¬ 
tion, which is his real theme. 

3 Book V, c. ix. It may be added, in explanation of the connexion 
between § 9 and § 10, that in § 9 Aristotle has argued in favour of studying 
all the attributes of democracy, while in § 10 he argues against using all the 
attributes indiscriminately. The point is that, if you study each attribute, 
you will see that some of the attributes connected with democracy do not 
advance its cause, and you will realize that ‘all is not gold that glitters’. 
Want of this knowledge makes founders of democracies commit the error 
of pouring into them every attribute that can be held to be characteristic 
of democracy, and thus really defeating its cause. 

4 These three things—postulates, moral temper, and aims—may be 
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Note on the new programme of Book l 1 
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aim of every democracy.) Liberty has more than one form. 
One of its forms [is the political, which] consists in the inter¬ 
change of ruling and being ruled. § 2. The democratic concep¬ 
tion of justice 1 is the enjoyment of arithmetical equality, and 
not the enjoyment of proportionate equality on the basis of 
desert. On this arithmetical conception of justice the masses 
must necessarily be sovereign; the will of the majority must 
be ultimate and must be the expression of justice. The argu¬ 
ment is that each citizen should be on an equality with 
the rest; and the result which follows in democracies is that 
the poor—they being in a majority, and the will of the majority 
being sovereign—are more sovereign than the rich. § 3. Such 
is the first form of liberty, which all democrats agree in mak¬ 
ing the aim of their sort of constitution. The other form 
is the civil, which] consists in ‘living as you like’. Such a 
ife, the democrats argue, is the function of the free man, just 
as the function of slaves is not to live as they like. § 4. This is 
the second aim of democracy. Its issue is, ideally, freedom 
from any interference of government, and, failing that, such 
freedom as comes from the interchange of ruling and being 
ruled. It contributes, in this way, to a general system of 
liberty based on equality. 

§ 5. Such being the idea of democracy, and the root from 
which it develops, we can now proceed to study its attributes 
or institutions. [Under the head of the executive], there is 
the election of officers by all, and from all; there is the system 
of all ruling over each, and each, in his turn, over all; there 
is the method of appointing by lot to all offices—or, at any 
rate, to all which do not require some practical experience 
and professional skill; there is the rule that there should be 
no property qualification for office—or, at any rate, the low¬ 
est possible; there is the rule that, apart from the military 
offices, no office should ever be held twice by the same person 
—or, at any rate, only on few occasions, and those relating 
only to a few offices; there is, finally, the rule that the tenure 

1 Aristotle assumes that the idea of liberty, on its political side, is 
ultimately based on the conception of justice (i.e. distributive justice)—see 
Book III, c. ix, and the note to § 3 of that chapter. 
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attribute of democracy is to dispense with all life offices— 
or at least to curtail the powers of any such offices, 1318 a if 
they have been left surviving from some earlier epoch of 
change, and to make appointments to any life office depend 
on the use of the lot and not on election. 

§ 9. These are the attributes common to democracies 
generally. But if we look at the form of democracy and the 
sort of populace which is generally held to be specially 
typical, we have to connect it [not so much with these attri¬ 
butes, as] with the conception of justice which is the recog¬ 
nized democratic conception—that of equality of rights for 
all on an arithmetical basis. 1 Equality here might be taken to 
mean that the poorer class should exercise no greater autho¬ 
rity than the rich, or, in other words, that sovereignty should 
not be exercised only by it, but equally vested in all the 
citizens on a numerical basis. If that were the interpretation 
followed, the upholders of democracy could afford to believe 
that equality—and liberty—was really achieved by their 
constitution. 

Chapter III 

How is equality to be secured in democracies? Should the basis 
be property, and should equal rights be given to equal amounts 
of property; or should it be personality? It may be suggested that 
property and personality should both be taken into account, and 
that sovereignty should rest with the will of a majority of persons 
who are also the owners of a majority of property. 

§ 1. This raises the question, ‘How is such equality actually 
to be secured ?’ 2 Should the assessed properties of the citizens 

1 Aristotle is here referring back to Book IV, c. IV, §§ 22-3, and repeat¬ 
ing some of the phrases he had before used in that passage. In that 
passage it is the ‘agricultural’ form of democracy, and a populace of 
peasant fanners, which Aristotle describes. It is not clear whether, in the 
present section, ‘the form of democracy and the sort of populace which is 
generally held to be specially typical’ is the same as the agricultural form 
of democracy and a populace of peasant farmers. The similarity of the 
phrasing here to that of Book IV, c. iv, would suggest that they are. So, 
too, would the fact that Aristotle proceeds, in the next chapter of this 
book, to discuss the social basis of democracy, and then, in the next 
chapter after that, to describe and praise the agricultural form of 
democracy. 1 See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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be divided into two equal blocks, but with one block con¬ 
taining S°° large and the other 1,000 small owners, and should 
the 1,000 and the 500 have equal voting power? Or alterna¬ 
tively, should equality of this order [i.e equality based on 
property, and not on personality] be calculated on some other 
system—-a system, for example, by which properties are 
divided into two equal blocks, as before, but equal numbers 
of representatives are then selected from the 500 owners in 
the one block and the 1,000 m the other, and the representa¬ 
tives so selected are given control of the elections [of magis¬ 
trates] and the law-courts ?■ § 2. [Either system means, in 
effect the basing of the constitution on property.] Now is a 
constitution so based the one most in accordance with justice, 
asTustice is conceived in democracies? Or is a constitution 
based on numbers [i.e. on persons rather than property] more 
truly in accordance with justice? Democrats reply by saying 
that justice consists in the will of a majority of persons. Oli¬ 
garchs reply by saying that it consists in the will of a majority 
of property owners, and that decisions should be taken on 
the baS of weight of property. § 3 - Both of these answers 

amount of property), tyranny ia the logical resnlrt foUf we 

owners’of property put together will have a just claim to be 
the sole ruler. P If, on the other hand, justice is made to consist 
in the will of a majority of persons, that majority will be sure 
to act unjustly, as we have already noted,* and to confiscate 

* h l rTn*is 0 po-tm C n h to ask, in the light of the 

definitions of justice propounded by both sides Whans the 
sort of equality to which both sides can agree ? Both sides 

■ The difference of this system from .he 
involves the use of represents , r up of i ooo and that 
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Book IV, c. xiv, § 13. and note ) 

1 Book III, c. x, § x. 
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affirm that the will of the major part of the civic body should 
be sovereign. We may accept that statement; but we cannot 
accept it without modification. [We may modify it as follows.] 
There are two classes which compose the state—the wealthy 
class and the poor. We may attribute sovereignty, accor¬ 
dingly, to the will of both these classes, or that of a majority 
of both. [This assumes that the wills, or the majority-wills, 
of the two classes are agreed.] Suppose, however, that the 
two classes are not agreed, and are resolved on conflicting 
measures. In that case we may attribute sovereignty to die 
will of a majority of persons who are also the owners of a 
majority of property . 1 § 5. We may give an illustration. Sup¬ 
pose that there are 10 in the wealthy class, and 20 in the poor; 
and suppose that 6 of the 10 have arrived at a decision con¬ 
flicting with that of 15 of the 20. This means that the 
minority of 4 in the wealthy class agrees with the majority in 
the poorer class, and, again, that the minority of 5 in the 
poorer class agrees with the majority in the wealthy class. In 
that case sovereignty should rest with the will of that side 
[be it the side of the 6+5, of that of the 15+4] whose mem¬ 
bers, on both of its elements being added together, have 
property in excess of that belonging to the members of the 
other. 2 '§ 6. The result may, of course, be a deadlock, with 
both sides absolutely equal; but this presents no greater diffi¬ 
culties than those which ordinarily arise to-day when a 
popular assembly or a law court is equally divided. 1 he 
remedy is decision by lot, or some other similar method 
1318 b To find theoretically where truth resides, in these 
matters of equality and justice, is a very difficult task. Diffi¬ 
cult as it may be, it is an easier task than that of persuading 


1 This solution, Newman notes, is different from that of the oligarchs, 
‘because it takes account of the property of the poor, and adds it togetner 
[i.c. adds it in with that of the rich to determine who are the owners ota 
majority of property], whereas oligarchs would claim that the will ot those 
who own property in large amounts should prevail’. 

2 There are thus, to begin with, two classes. From these two classes, 
when a vote is taken, there emerge two sides, each composed of elements 
drawn from both classes. You add up the properties of both the elements 
on one side, and then those of both the elements on the other, to determine 
the actual decision and the residence of sovereignty. 
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men to act justly, if they have power enough to secure their 
own selfish interests. The weaker are always anxious for 
equality and justice. The strong pay no heed to either. 


Note on the basis of the franchise (,property or personality) 

The question which Aristotle proceeds to raise is whether equality 
should be calculated on the basis of property, or on tha: of per¬ 
sonality. (In Book IV, c. iv, § 24, he has already suggested that there 
can be a variety of democracy which is based on property.) It 
equality is calculated on the basis of property, he proposes‘ ^ g eneral 
method of the classification of citizens, under which equal blocks 
of property carry equal weights, though the numbei' of P e I^ s .^ 
each block is different. The proposal may remind us of the Prussian 
three class system as applied till the end of the war of 1 9*4 l8 » 
under whicl/there were three blocks of citizens each equal in terms 
of property and voting power, but with one block containing only 
about 5 ^ cent, of the population, another about 15 per cent., an 

^The^ste^noTequarWocks^f^sessed property was practised m 

Ancient History, vol. vi, p. 74 )- 


Chapter IV 

(a) The agricultural form of democracy. Jt needs in the itMerest 
of stability a balance between the rights of the whole civic body 
and the rights of the propertied classes; and that balance may be 
secured ( 1 ) by giving to the whole civic body the three rights of 
electing the magistrates, calling them to account, and constituting 

Z Z courts* and (a) by giving to *P%^*%* 
right to hold the more important magistracies. Methods may 

also be used for encouraging the growth of an 

tion (b! The pastoral form of democracy. J 

on a populace of mechanics, shopkeepers and Ling 

This last form is too often connected with the policy ojg g 

rights indiscriminately to all and sundry: it is a wiser p y 
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stop short at the point at which the strength of the masses just 
exceeds the combined strength of the upper and middle classes. 
Other policies which may also be followed in this form of 
democracy. 

§ 1. Of the four varieties of democracy 1 the best, as has 
already been noted in the previous section of our inquiry, is 
the one that comes first in the order of classification. It is 
also the oldest of all the varieties. But the reason why it comes 
first is not that: it is a reason connected with the grading of 
the different kinds of populace. The first and best kind of 
populace is one of farmers; 2 and there is thus no difficulty 
in constructing a democracy where the bulk of the people 
live by arable or pastoral farming. § 2. Such people, not 
having any great amount of property, are busily occupied; 
and they have thus no time for attending the assembly. Not 
possessing the necessities of life, they stick to their work, and 
do not covet what does not belong to them; indeed they find 
more pleasure in work than they do in politics and govern¬ 
ment—unless there are large pickings to be got from having 
a finger in government. § 3. The masses covet profits more 
than they covet honours; witness the patience with which 
they bore the old-time tyrannies, and still continue to tolerate 
oligarchies if only they are allowed to get on with their work 
and are not robbed of their earnings. Give them the chance 
and they soon make their way—either up into riches, or, at 
any rate, out of poverty. § 4. Any craving which the masses 
may feel for position and power will be satisfied if they are 
given the right of electing magistrates and calling them to 

1 The discussion of justice, and equality, which runs from c. 11, § 8, to 
the end of c. in, may seem something of a digression. (It has been 
bracketed as an interpolation by some editors; but hardly with good 
reason, for it logically follows on c. 11 and logically prepares the way tor 
c jv— see the note at the end of c. II.) Aristotle now returns to his specitic 
theme—the proper method of constructing democracy, in the light of the 
statement of ‘attributes’ in c. H,$§ 5-8. But he first proceeds to distinguish 
again the four varieties of democracy (already distinguished and graded 
in Book IV, c. iv, §§ 22-31); and he does so because different methods ot 
construction are needed for the different varieties. 

1 The agrarian (we may even say the anti-commercial and anti¬ 
industrial) trend of Aristotle’s thought has already been expressed in the 
first book of the Politics, cc. DC-xi. 
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in all of us. Where there is responsibility, the result must 
always be an advantage of the first order in any constitution: 
government will be conducted by men of quality, and they 
will be saved from misconduct, while the masses will have 
their just rights. 

§ 8. It is evident that this form of democracy [the form 
based on a farming populace] is the best; and the reason is 
also evident—that the populace on which it is based possesses 
a definite quality. In the creation of such a populace some of 
the laws which were generally current in earlier ages may all 
be of service—laws, for example, forbidding absolutely the 
acquisition of property in land beyond a certain amount, or, 
at any rate, forbidding it within a fixed distance from the 
city centre or the city boundaries. § 9. There used to be also 
laws, in a considerable number of states, prohibiting an owner 
from selling the allotment of land originally made to his 
family; there is also the law [at Elis], attributed to Oxylus, 
which prohibits, in effect, the raising of a mortgage on a 
certain proportion of any landowner’s estate. [If there are no 
such laws, and the damage is already done], a law like that of 
Aphytis [a town near Salonica] should be adopted as a correc¬ 
tive, and as likely to help in securing the object we have in 
view. § 10. The inhabitants of Aphytis, although they com¬ 
bine a large population with a small territory, are all engaged 
in farming. The reason is that estates are not assessed as 
single units. Estates are divided, for purposes of assessment, 
into a number of sections; and the sections are small enough 
to ensure that even the poorer landowners will show an 
assessment exceeding the amount required [as a qualification 
for political rights]. 1 

§ 11. Next to a populace of farmers, the best sort [as a basis 
for democracy] is a pastoral populace living by its herds and 
flocks. Many of their characteristics are similar to those of 

1 Aphytis required a property qualification, in terms of the assessed 
value of land, as a condition of the exercise of political rights. It pitched, 
and kept, this property qualification low, by means of the system 
described. The lowness of the qualification encouraged all its inhabi¬ 
tants to cling to the necessary minimum of land, and thus made them all 
fanners. 
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endure, unless it is properly constituted in point of laws and 
customs. The causes which lead to the destruction of this as 
of other forms of government have already been, in the main, 
described [in the previous book]. § 16. In attempting its 
construction the leaders of popular parties usually follow the 
policy of seeking to strengthen the populace by simply 
increasing its numbers to the utmost possible extent. Citizen¬ 
ship is given not only to the lawfully born, but also to the 
illegitimate; it is given to those who have only one citizen 
parent, whether that parent be father or mother: in fact there 
is nothing of this order but will serve, in such a state, as so 
much grist for ‘the people’. § 17. But if this is the policy of 
construction usually followed by demagogues, the policy 
which ought to be followed is different. Increase of numbers 
should stop at the point at which the masses just exceed the 
combined strength of the notables and the middle class. It 
should never go beyond this point. Any greater proportion 
will at once disturb the balance of the constitution; and it 
will also incite the notables to chafe still more against demo¬ 
cracy—a state of feeling which led to the revolution in 
Cyrene. A small evil may be overlooked; but an evil which 
grows to large dimensions is always before men’s eyes. § 18. 
Other measures which are also useful in constructing this 
last and most extreme type of democracy are measures like 
those introduced by Cleisthenes at Athens, when he sought 
to advance the cause of democracy, or those which were taken 
by the founders of popular government at Cyrene. § 19. This 
means that a number of new tribes and clans should be insti¬ 
tuted by the side of the old; that private cults should be 
reduced in number and conducted at common centres; 1 and 
that every contrivance should be employed to make all the 
citizens mix, as much as they possibly can, and to break down 
their old loyalties. § 20. The measures adopted by tyrants 
may equally be regarded as all congenial to democracy [in 


* ‘The private cults’ are those of tribes, clans, and sacrificial unions, 
some of which were celebrated in the private houses of the more influential 
members. Aristotle suggests the reduction of their number, and the 
holding of their celebrations in common centres. 
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of stability. 1 They must be on their guard against all the 
elements of destruction; they must leave their state with a 
body of laws, 1320 a customary as well as enacted, which 
will include, above everything else, all the elements of pre¬ 
servation ; they must believe that the true policy, for demo¬ 
cracy and oligarchy alike, is not one which ensures the 
greatest possible amount of either, but one which will ensure 
the longest possible life for both. § 3. The demagogues of 
our own day, zealous to please the peoples of their states, 
cause a large amount of property to be confiscated to public 
use by means of the law-courts. 2 Those who care for the well¬ 
being of their constitution should labour to correct such 
practices. They should have a law passed which prevents the 
fines imposed in law-courts from becoming public property 
or being paid into the treasury, and makes them, instead of 
that, temple-property. Wrongdoers would not, in that case, 
be any more heedless than they are now (they would still 
have to pay the same fine), and the people, having nothing 
to gain, would be less inclined to condemn all defendants. 
§ 4. Public prosecutions should also be made as few as pos¬ 
sible; and heavy fines should be used to deter prosecutors 
from bringing them at random. Such prosecutions are usually 
brought against notables only, and not against those who 
belong to the popular part}'; but the proper policy, wherever 
it can be pursued, is to keep all citizens alike attached to the 
constitution and the government under it, or at any rate, 
failing that, to prevent any citizen from regarding the govern¬ 
ment as his enemy. 

§ q. Extreme democracies are generally to be found in 
populous states, where it is difficult to get the citizens to 
attend the popular assembly without a system of payment. 
Such a system bears hardly on the notables—unless a state 

1 These words repeat the keyword of Book VI (the word ‘construc¬ 
tion*); they repeat it, however, not in regard to constitution-making, 
which in Aristotle’s sober thought is the less important matter, but in 
regard to constitution-keeping. 

1 The Greek word for ‘confiscate* (which literally means f to make 
public’) comes from the same root as the word for ‘people*. The popular 
law-courts could easily be used to transfer property from private hands 
into the hands of the people. 
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has already in hand sufficient revenues to pay its cost. The 
necessary funds have to be procured by a tax on property, by 
confiscation, and through the agency of bad la 'J; co ^ s * a ^. d 
these are all methods which have led in the past to the o e 
throw of many democracies. This suggests that, unless there 
are sufficient revenues already in hand, meetings of the 
popular assembly should be infrequent and the number of 
sittings of the popular law-courts should be as small as their 
membership Ularge. § 6. If the sittings of the court are thus 
restricted, two advantages will ensue. In the ^t Pkce ‘he 
wealthier classes will cease to fear the expenditure involIved 
-the more if it is only the poor, and not also the well-to-do 
who are allowed to receive any pay; and seconffiy the cases 
before the courts will be much better decided as the rich 
(who do not care to be absent from their business for days 
together but do not mind a short absence) will now be willing 
mltSnd § 7 . When, on the other hand, a state has sufficient 
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with payment for their attendance at the obligatory meetings 
of the assembly, and should be excused, in return, from the 
rendering of useless public services [such as the equipping 
of choruses at dramatic festivals]. 1 It is by a policy of this 
general nature that the Carthaginian government has secured 
the goodwill of the people. It sends persons drawn from the 
ranks of the people regularly to the provincial towns, and 
thus enables them to become prosperous. 2 § io. Notables 
who are men of feeling and good sense may also undertake 
the duty of helping the poor to find occupations—each taking 
charge of a group, and each giving a grant to enable the 
members of his group to make a start. 3 The example of the 
citizens of Tarentum may also be commended for imitation: 
the well-to-do share with the poor the use of their property, 
and thereby conciliate the goodwill of the masses. 4 § u. The 
Tarentines have also divided all magistracies into two classes 
—one with appointments made by election, and the other with 
appointments made by lot—in the idea that the latter will 
give the people a share in office, while the former will help 
to ensure a better administration. The same result may also 
be achieved by dividing the members of each board of magis¬ 
trates into two classes—an elected class, and a class appointed 
by lot. 

1 This scheme of what we should nowadays call ‘public social services 
is notable. It is a scheme of constructive public assistance, designed less 
to furnish relief in cases of destitution than to provide a capital sum which 
will enable men to set themselves up in life. It may be noted that Athens 
had actually something of a scheme of public assistance, though only tor 
the relief of destitution, as Aristotle notes in his Constitution of Athens 
(c. xlix, § 4): ‘There is a law to the effect that persons with less than 
3 minas, who are so crippled in body as to be unable to work, should e 
examined by the council and then given 2 obols a day from the public tunds 

for their support.’ . 

2 Apparently they were given some sort of office, and official emolu¬ 
ments, in the provincial towns (see Book II, c. XI, § 15). f . 

3 Here Aristotle adds a scheme of ‘voluntary social service to his 
previous scheme of ‘public social sendees’ or constructive public 
assistance. 

4 This passage may remind us of Aristotle’s formula for the proper 
conception of property—‘Property several; use of it communal’ (Book II, 
c. v, §§ 5-8). 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF OLIGARCHIES (cc. v.-vll.) 

Chapter VI 

The best sort of oligarchy mil an™" 

sort of democracy: it will re 1 UI ™ j he last s orm 0 f oligarchy, 
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rights should always be drawn from the better sections of 
the people. 

The next succeeding variety of oligarchy should be con¬ 
structed on lines like the first, but with some little tightening 
[of the qualifications required for office]. Eventually we shall 
reach the variety of oligarchy which corresponds to extreme 
democracy. This is the type of oligarchy which is most in 
the nature of a ruling clique and most akin to tyranny; and, 
as it is worst of all, it requires all the greater vigilance. § 4. A 
man with a healthy physique can afford to run risks: a ship 
suited for navigation, with a good crew on board, can survive 
a number of mishaps without being sent to the bottom; but 
a man of feeble and sickly physique, or a ship badly jointed 
and poorly manned, cannot face even a slight misadventure. 
Just the same is true of constitutions: the worst need the 
greatest 1321 a vigilance. § 5. In democracies the size of the 
population is generally the saving factor; and with them 
numbers serve in lieu of the opposite factor—a system of 
distributive justice on the basis of merit—[which preserves 
better constitutions]. Oligarchies, on the other hand, must 
obviously seek security by a method which is the opposite 
of that of democracies—the quality of their organization. 1 

Chapter VII 

Military factors have an important bearing on oligarchies. A 
cavalry force is favourable to a strict form of oligarchy; on the 
other hand , light-armed troops and naval forces are favourable 
to democracy. It is a wise policy for an oligarchy to train its 
own members to serve as light-armed troops. Oligarchies will 
also do well to give the masses some share in the government , and 
to require their more important officials to perform unpaid public 
services. In a word, they should direct themselves by the idea of 
public service rather than by that of private profit. 

§ 1. Just as there are four chief divisions of the mass of 
the population—farmers, mechanics, shopkeepers, and day- 

1 In other words, they must organize the distribution of office and 
honours on a system of distributive justice based on the standard of merit. 
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labourers—so there are also four kinds of military forces— 
cavalry, heavy infantry, light-armed troops, and the navy. 
Where a territory is suitable for the use of cavalry, there is a 
favourable ground for the construction of a strong form of 
oligarchy: 1 the inhabitants of such a territory need a cavalry 
force for security, and it is only men of large means who can 
afford to breed and keep horses. Where a territory is suitable 
for the use of heavy infantry, the next [and less exclusive] 
variety of oligarchy is natural; service in the heavy infantry 
is a matter for the well-to-do rather than for the poor. § 2. 
Light-armed troops, and the navy, are [drawn from the mass 
of the people, and are thus] wholly on the side of democracy; 
and in our days—with light-armed troops and naval forces as 
large as they are—the oligarchical side is generally worsted 
in any civil dispute. This situation should be met, and 
remedied, by following the practice of some military com- 
manders, who combine an appropriate number of Hght- 
armed troops with the cavalry and heavy infantry. 2 § 3. I he 
reason whv the masses can defeat the wealthier classes, in 
any civil dissension, is that a light-armed and mobile force 
finds it easy to cope with a force of cavalry and heavy infantry. 
An oligarchy which builds up a light-armed force exclusively 
from the masses is thus only building up a challenge to itself. 
[The system of recruitment should be altered.] A distmc- 
tion of age-groups should be made; and while they are in 
the lower age-group, the sons of oligarchs should also be 

. The connexion between military and constitutional development has 
already treated in Book IV, c. ill, §§ «- 3 - (In that passage as here 
Aristotle begins by connecting social with military divisions, and then 
proceeds to connect military development with constitutions| -his idea 
being that social, military, and constitutional factors are all mtercon 
nected ) On the historical connexion between changes of military methods 
and the constitutional development of the city states of ancient Greece 

ace the Cambridge Ancient History , vol. m, pp. 095-K). 

2 Aristotle dots not mean that the practice should be exactly followed. 
He is using an analogy loosely. What he really means, as he proceeds to 
explain is^hat young men of the upper classes, from which cavalry and 
heaw infantry are drawn, should be trained as light-armed infantry, in 
order that they mayact with their friends in the event ofay,I dissension 
This will mevent the whole of the light infantry from being composed 
of the™ wer classes-though it will not prevent the whole of the cavalry 
and heavy infantry from being composed of the upper. 
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instructed [along with the sons of the poor] in light-infantry 
drill and weapons. They will then be able, when they are 
moved up into the higher age-groups, to perform themselves, 
in actual practice, the duties of a light infantry. 

§ 4. There are various ways in which an oligarchy may give 
the masses some place in the civic body. 1 One way, which 
has already been mentioned (c. VI, § 2), is that the right of 
holding office should be given to any man who acquires 
sufficient property to put him on the assessment roll. Another 
way, of which Thebes affords an example, is that the right 
should be given to those who have not followed any mechani¬ 
cal occupation for a number of years. A third way, which is 
that followed at Massalia, is to compile a list of all who are 
worthy of office, whether or no they have at the time a place 
in the civic body. 

§ 5. [There are some other measures which should also be 
taken to construct a good oligarchy.] The most important 
offices, which must necessarily be held by full citizens, 2 
should involve the duty of performing unpaid public services. 
This will have the effect of making the people willing to 
acquiesce in their own exclusion from such offices, and it will 
make them ready to tolerate officials who pay so heavy a price 
for the privilege. § 6. These higher officials may also be 
properly expected to offer magnificent sacrifices on their 
entry into their office, and to erect some public building 
during its course. The people—sharing in these entertain¬ 
ments, and seeing their city decorated with votive ornaments 
and edifices—will readily tolerate the survival of oligarchy; 
and the notables will have their reward in visible memorials 
of their own outlay. § 7. But it is not this policy which is 
pursued by the oligarchs of our days. Their policy is the very 
opposite; they covet profit as well as honour: and from this 

1 The arrangement of this chapter is somewhat composite. It begins 
as though it were to be exclusively concerned with the military system 
proper to oligarchies. It ends by going back to the constitutional method 
which should be followed in constructing a good form of oligarchy—a 
theme already handled at the beginning of the previous chapter. 

1 In the previous chapter, § 2, Aristotle has suggested that the most 
important offices should be confined to the citizens who have a higher 
property qualification. 
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point of view oligarchy may well be described as democracy 
‘writ small’. 


Chapter VIII 

A study of the best modes of organizing the executive offices in 
states generally. A first list of the six indispensable offices which 
are required for the performance of the minimum functions of a 
state. A second list of the four more important offices, which are 
concerned with more important functions and require a higher 
capacity—military command , the control of finance, the prepara¬ 
tion of business for the deliberative body , and the direction of 
public worship. A final classification of all offices under a number 
of heads, according to the general character of their functions. 

1321 b § 1. This may suffice as an account of the methods 
which ought to be followed in constructing democracies and 
oligarchies. It leads us on naturally to consider the right dis¬ 
tribution of the executive offices, and to examine their num¬ 
ber, their nature, and the functions proper to each—a subject 
which has already been treated in a previous passage. 1 No 
state can exist at all in the absence of those offices which are 
absolutely indispensable; no properly governed state can 
exist in the absence of those which ensure good organization 
and order. § 2. [This is one general rule.] It is another that 
there should be fewer offices in small and a greater number 
in large states, as indeed we have already noted; 2 and accord¬ 
ingly we must not omit to consider which offices can be 

conjoined, and which ought to be kept separate. 

[There follows a list of the six indispensable offices in a 

Pojjs_(j) that of the superintendent of the market-place; 

(2) that of the city-superintendent; (3) that of the rural in¬ 
spectors; (4) the office for the receipt and disbursement of 
public funds; (5) the office for the registration of private 
contracts and judicial decisions; (6) the office charged with 

the execution of sentences on offenders.] . 

§ 13. ... These six offices must be ranked first, as being the 

* See the note at the end of the chapter. 

* In Book IV, c. xv, §§ 6-7. 

Y 
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most indispensable [though not the highest]. Next in order 
come a number of other offices, which are also indispensable, 
but of a higher order of importance. They are offices which 
require a large experience and a high degree of fidelity. § 14. 
We may count among them, first and foremost, the offices 
charged with the defence of the city, and any others intended 
for military purposes. In peace as well as in war, there must 
be persons to superintend the defence of the city’s gates and 
walls, and to inspect and drill its citizens. Some states have 
a number of different offices to deal with these various duties, 
others have only a few, and small states may even be content 
with a single office to deal with them all. § 15. The holders 
of these offices are commonly called generals or commandants. 
1322 b Where there are separate forces of cavalry, light¬ 
armed troops, archers, and marines, each of them is sometimes 
placed under a separate command; and the officer command¬ 
ing is then termed admiral, or general of horse, or general 
of the light forces. Their subordinate officers, in turn, are 
termed naval captains, captains of horse, and company com¬ 
manders; and corresponding titles are given to the officers 
commanding smaller sections. The whole of this organization 
forms a single department—that of military command. 

§ 16. From the organization of military command, as it has 
just been described, we may next turn to the organization of 
finance. Several of the offices of a state, if not all, handle 
large amounts of public money. There must accordingly be 
a separate office for finance [i.e. a treasury department] which 
receives and audits the accounts of other offices, and is only 
concerned with this one function. The holders of this office 
go by different names in different places—auditors, accoun¬ 
tants, examiners, or advocates of the fisc. 

§ 17. Besides the various offices already mentioned, there 
is another which controls, more than any other office, the 
whole range of public affairs. The office in question is one 
which, in a large number of states, possesses the double power 
of introducing matters [to the assembly] and of bringing them 
to completion. Short of that, and where the people itself is 
in control, it presides over the assembly; for there must be a 
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bodv to act as convener to the controlling authority of the 
constitution. The holders of this office are in some states 
called Probouloi , or the preliminary council, because they 
initiate deliberation; 1 but where there is a popular assembly 

they are called the Boule or Council. . , 

8 18. Such is the general nature of the main political 

offices. But there is also another province of affairs, which is 

concerned with the cult of the civic deities; and this requires 

officers such as priests and custodians of tem P 1 f es K _CUSt °^ 1 ^ 
charged with the maintenance and repair of fabrics and th 
management of any other property assigned to the service of 
the gods. § 19. Occasionally (for example, in small states) 

the whole of this province is assigned to * sin 8 le ° ffice ’ “j 
other states it may be divided among a number of offices, an 
apart from priests there may also be the superintendents 
of sacrifices, the guardians of shrines, and the stewards ot 
religious property § 20. Closely related to these various 
offices there may also be a separate office, charge wi 
management of all public sacrifices which have the distinction 
of befng celebrated on the city’s common hearth, and as 
such are not legally assigned to the priests.* The holders of 
this office are in some states called archon, in others king, 

m otherspO requ j re d in all states may be summarily 

classified on the basis of their various functions.* First, there 

« On the nature of Probouloi see 

§§ 11-12 (with the JjJ i$ Qf||y a council, and not a popular as- 

sembly^a^prclirninary council will be. needed » into mitten or^Xt 

SS'ISS?-* no preliminary counci. av... 
be . nC T ttmmon hearth of a state was in ^e^aancu^ ThtWa^a 

fimw. n s g k“pTb U m^ ”in hefhonour; here the magistrates resided and 

maintained a common ta ^- ft thc disappearance 

> The title of king was sometimes kep^exen having been 

♦ Aristotle follows in this pasMCP Previously he had classified 

he ‘ ,assif,cs,hcm,nfour 
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are the functions connected with public worship, military 
matters, and revenue and expenditure. Secondly, there are 
those connected with the market-place, the city-centre, the 
harbours, and the country-side. Thirdly, there are the func¬ 
tions connected with the law-courts, the registration of con¬ 
tracts, the enforcement of penalties, the custody of prisoners, 
and the reviewing, scrutiny, and audit of the accounts of 
magistrates. Finally, there are the functions connected with 
deliberation on public affairs. § 22. In addition there are 
offices peculiar to certain states which have a more leisured 
character and a greater degree of prosperity, and concern 
themselves with good discipline—offices for the supervision 
of women; for enforcing obedience to law; for the supervision 
of 1323 a children; and for the control of physical training. 
We may also include the office for the superintendence of 
athletic contests and dramatic competitions and all other 
similar spectacles. § 23. Some of these offices—those for the 
supervision of women and children, for example—are clearly 
out of place in a democracy: the poor man, not having slaves, 
is compelled to use his wife and children as followers and 
attendants. 1 

§ 24. There are three sorts of offices concerned with the 
conduct of the elections made by the electoral body to the 
highest magistracies. The first is the Guardians of the Law: 
the second, the Probouloi; and the third, the Boule. The 
first is appropriate to aristocracy, the second to oligarchy, the 
third to democracy. 

We have now given a sketch, in outline, of almost every 
kind of office; but. 2 

main categories determined by the subject-matter with which they deal— 
the general category of worship, war, and finance; the category of local 
affairs; the category of legal business; and the category of public 
deliberation. 

1 Newman notes, very justly, that this passage shows the error of the 
view ‘that a Greek democracy was virtually an aristocracy, inasmuch as 
most, if not all, of the citizens would be the owners of one or more slaves* 
(vol. iv, p. 567). Aristotle here notes that the poor had no slaves; and the 
poor, as he states again and again in the Politics , were the majority in a 
democracy. 

1 The chapter ends in an unfinished state. § 24 seems to be a mere 
jotting; and the last sentence finishes in the middle. 
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Note on the relation of Book VI, c. VI.., »o Book IV, c. xv 
_ • „„„ Rnnlf TV c xv. It is somewhat puzzling 

on the practice of Oreek ccn eral rule, at any rate in 

from civil functions, for instituting magistrates for the 

democratic states; he officeholders, and in reserving the 

audit of the accourts.^Council) and its equivalents’ (Newman, 
initiative ^rthe B^^oun^ and ^ ^ ^ of th 

vol. IV, p. 54 h C»ener y, J , , tQ the ac tual practice of 

magistracies given here is clos y u per haps, the latter); 

Greek oligarchies and democracy ( P naturally, as Aristotle 

•STiStti pre^ously 1 given of the proper 

methods of constructing these constitutions. 



BOOK VII 


POLITICAL IDEALS AND EDUCATIONAL 

PRINCIPLES 

A 

POLITICAL IDEALS: THE NATURE OF THE HIGHEST 
GOOD AND OF THE BEST AND HAPPIEST LIFE (cc. i-iii) 

Chapter I 

The three ‘ goods'—external goods; goods of the body; and goods 
of the soul. The primacy of the goods of the soul is attested by 
experience and evinced by philosophy: the possession of such goods 
— courage, wisdom, and the other virtues—dies not in our stars, 
but in ourselves '; and it is, for states as well as for individuals, 
the condition and the cause of the best and happiest life. We thus 
come to the conclusion that ‘the best way of life, both for states 
and for individuals, is the life of goodness, duly equipped with 
such a store of requisites — i.e. external goods and goods of the 
body—as makes it possible to share in the activities of goodness'. 

1323 a 14 § 1. Before we can undertake properly the in¬ 
vestigation of our next theme—the nature of an ideal con¬ 
stitution—it is necessary for us first to determine the nature 
of the most desirable way of life. 1 As long as that is obscure, 
the nature of the ideal constitution must also remain obscure. 
[The two things are essentially interconnected]; and we may 
thus expect that—unless something unexpected happens— 
the best way of life will go together with the best constitution 
possible in the circumstances of the case. 2 § 2. We must 

1 These words, as has already been noted, are a repetition of the 
concluding words of Book III. Their argument may be illustrated from 
Book IV, c. xi, § 3: ‘A constitution is a way of life followed by a citizen- 
body.’ If this be the case, an ideal constitution for a citizen-body involves 
the most desirable way of life for that body. 

1 It is not quite clear, as Newman notes, why Aristotle adds these words 
of qualification. The ideal constitution, as he has argued before and 
argues again in this book, is the absolutely best, and not the best which 
is ‘possible in the circumstances of the case’. It presupposes ideal condi¬ 
tions or circumstances (in other words, an ideal social basis), and it is not 
adjusted to given conditions or circumstances, such as an imperfect and 
heterogeneous society. 
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therefore, first of all, find some agreed conception of the way 
of life which is most desirable for all men and in all cases 
and we must then discover whether or no the same way of 
life is desirable in the case of the community as m that of the 

'"The nature of the best life is a theme which has already 
been treated by us in works intended for the general public.. 

Much of what has been said there^nay^ie^considered^de^uate^ 

the constituent elements of th<: besthfe whmh.Ms pertain 

of and goods 

"ld g call a man happy who had no particle o fortitude 
te T> r who S who 

y when°we ask TIow much of each good shouW men 

ra 

ex«ss’ whfch knows^o bounds or limit's. § 6. There is an 

^The'word 'happy' Ms to give a just i^aof thcG 

which Aristotle uses h ^/"'^ e %' re ^ uen d y (euJaimon)-, but both words 
similar word which he uses more ireeju y v of what wc may call 

signify the supreme happiness whic is excellence (arete) of ‘mind, 

^felicity’—the happiness springing from a full «c*ucn t book) . 

£dy,*and osutc', without which it ^JcUification. The 

corresponding cstrc.es of cowardice, 

intemperance, injustice, and folly. 
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answer which can be given to men who act in this way. ‘The 
facts themselves make it easy for you to assure yourselves on 
these issues. You can see for yourselves that the goods of the 
soul are not gained or maintained by external goods. It is the 
other way round. You can see for yourselves 1323 b that 
felicity—no matter whether men find it in pleasure, or good¬ 
ness, or both of the two—belongs more to those who have 
cultivated their character and mind to the uttermost, and kept 
acquisition of external goods within moderate limits, than it 
does to those who have managed to acquire more external 
goods than they can possibly use, and are lacking in the goods 
of the soul.’ [That is the answer given by actual experience 
of life.] But the problem can also be easily solved if we con¬ 
sider it theoretically. 

§ 7. External goods, like all other instruments, have a neces¬ 
sary limit of size. 1 Indeed all things of utility [including the 
goods of the body as well as external goods] are of this 
character; and any excessive amount of such things must 
either cause its possessor some injury, or, at any rate, bring 
him no benefit. [It is the opposite with the goods of the soul.] 
The greater the amount of each of the goods of the soul, the 
greater is its utility 2 —if indeed it is proper to predicate 
‘utility’ at all here, and we ought not simply to predicate 
‘value’. § 8. In general terms, we are clearly entitled to lay 
down this proposition: ‘The best state of thing A is to the 
best state of thing B , as thing A itself is to thing £.’ 3 If, 
therefore, the soul is a thing more precious—intrinsically as 
well as in relation to us—than either our property or our 
body, the best state of the soul must necessarily bear the same 
relation to the best state of either our property or our body. 
§ 9. Let us add that it is for the sake of the soul that these other 

1 This is a doctrine which is stated more fully below, c. iv, § 10. 

1 Shakespeare says of love what Aristotle says of the goods of the soul: 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep: the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both arc infinite. 

3 This is a paraphrase rather than a translation. Newman translates 
(vol. iii, p. 315): “'1 he best state of every individual thing, if we match one 
against another, corresponds, in respect of superiority, to the distance 
between the things of which we say that these very states are states.' 
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things [property and health of the body] are des.rable, and 
should accordingly be desired by every man of good sense- 

not the soul for the sake of them. # L 

& 10 We may therefore join in agreeing that. the amount 

of felicity which falls to the lot of each individual man is 
equal to the amount of his goodness and his wisdom, and of 
the a ood and wise acts that he does. The nature of God Him¬ 
self bears witness to this conclusion. He is happy and blessed, 
but He is io in and by Himself, by reason of the nature of H,s 
Upjnrr and not by virtue of any external good. This will ex 
b f in n g ’l v there Y must always be a difference between being 

hanov and being fortunate. Accident and chance are causes 
of S^goods external to the soul [and therefore of men s being 
fortunate! - but no man can be just and temperate [and there¬ 
fore happvl merely by accident or simply through chance. 

S 11 P NexUn order, and based on the same general train of 
reasoning comes the principle that [what is true of the felicity 

f^^ rtht' and there can be no doing nght for a state, 
also do nght.an f an individua l, in the absence 

any more than there c fortitude of a state, and 

of goodness and wisdom § “ hc cnergy> and 

which cause individuals 

^-e,' aTan'y ra«e» far as 
^StftSS So touch; but 

* See the note at the end of *hc chapter.^ . $ {hat < thc happiness 

* The argument of this sect on as • • f ro m the moral and 

of a state, like that of an ^* d « l ,^ 32 i^with them: its happiness is 
intellectual virtues, and ac • jt h which happiness is associated 

inseparable from the very s ,. advunccs f ro m the proposition of 

in the individual . Anstot u as he has goodness, to the 

§ .o,tha. each individual£" 

C P 8 "''IfISto 
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it is equally impossible to develop here the whole of the 
argument which is involved. That is a matter for another 
and different branch of study. Here it may be sufficient to 
lay down this proposition: ‘The best way of life, for individuals 
severally as well as for states collectively, is the life of good¬ 
ness duly equipped with such a store of requisites [i.e. of 
external goods and of the goods of the body] as 1324 a makes 
it possible to share in the activities of goodness.’ 1 § 14. The 
proposition may conceivably be challenged; but we must 
leave the matter there—so far as our present inquiry is con¬ 
cerned—and defer to a later occasion any attempt to answer 
the arguments of those who refuse to accept our views. 

Note on the connexion of felicity and goodness 

The phrase in the Greek, translated by the words ‘does well’, is a 
phrase used in a double sense—the sense of ‘faring well’ or ‘succeed¬ 
ing’, and the sense of ‘behaving well’ or ‘doing right’. The two 
senses are closely connected; and the connexion implies that ‘faring 
well’ is the result of ‘behaving well’, or that happiness comes from 
goodness. The connexion between happiness and goodness is the 
theme of Aristotle’s verses on Plato ( Fragmcnta , ed. Rose, no. 673): 
Plato, he writes, was the only man, or the first, who clearly showed 
by his own life and the arguments of his writings that man attains 
goodness and happiness together. The connexion also forms the 
theme of his verses on Hermias of Atameus (ibid., no. 675): good¬ 
ness brings to the mind a harvest undying, better than gold, better 
than ancestors, better than soft-eyed sleep. 


Chapter II 

Assuming that the best way of life , alike for the state and for the 
individual , is the life of goodness, we may go on to raise the 
question whether the life of goodness consists more in external 

1 It will be noticed that here, as also in § to, Aristotle lays stress on 
action. Goodness means good actions as well as a good disposition. ... It 
will also be noticed that active goodness requires, in Aristotle’s view, a 
choregia or equipment—enough of ‘external goods’ for active liberality, 
and even for munificence; enough of ‘the goods of the body’ (health and 
general fitness) for active fortitude and temperance. Moral and intel¬ 
lectual virtue, as we are told in the Ethics (Book X. c. vill, § 4), both need 
an external equipment. (And yet, as we are also told in the Ethics (Book I, 
c. X, § 12), even in the absence of such equipment ‘nobility shines through, 
when a man calmly bears a llood of heavy troubles’.) 
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action , or more in internal development. So far as states are 
concerned, we are presented with a choice between (a) the life of 
politics and action, which issues in the assumption of authority 

Ler other states, and (b) the life of the f^TThe 
engaged in developing its own resources and culture The f°™” 
idea is illustrated by Sparta, and by other military im¬ 
perialist states; but it raises doubts in the mind when one reflects 
Cthfethics of conquest and the claims of liberty The conclusion 
which suggests itself is that while a state should put itself in a 

position to maintain its own independence, 

only a means to the highest good, which is partnership in a good 

life and the felicity of that life. 

$ 1 It remains to discuss whether the felicity of the state is 
the same Z tL of the individual, or different.* 1 he answer 
is clear Tif only we look at the verdict of general opinion], all 
are agreed ?hat they are the same* § 2. The men who believe 
that the well-being of the individual consists in his wealth, 

assnsgi 

§ 3- Two questions a <which ^ ay 0 f life is the more 

* This, as we have argument. H § erc he makes the pent 

agreed in identifying ® f ce p t ion S of the nature of happiness. 

Different schools have £ nsist in K oodncss: some make it 

Some, like Aristotle himself Whatever the difference 

consist m wealth : some ma d in believing that what is happi- 

-hh. or power, is also happ.- 

In "'oi jfW- MgSSJggxX iTffi 

S “ U hi, : app h =j» fact Jd experience in' the previous Copter of Uns 
Book. 
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political society ?’ The second is, ‘Which is the best constitu¬ 
tion and the best disposition of a state—no matter whether 
we assume that a share in its activity is desirable for all, or 
regard it as desirable for the majority only?’ 1 

§ 4. This second question—unlike the first, which raises 
the issue of what is good for the individual—is a matter for 
political thought and political speculation; and as we are now 
engaged on a discussion which belongs to that field, we may 
regard it as falling within the scope of our present inquiry 2 — 
as the other question can hardly be said to do. § 5. There is 
one thing clear about the best constitution: it must be a 
political organization which will enable all sorts of men [e.g. 
the ‘contemplative’ as well as the ‘practical’] to be at their 
best and live happily. But if that is clear, there is another 
point on which opinions diverge. Even those who agree in 
holding that the good life is most desirable are divided upon 
the issue, ‘Which way of life is the more desirable ? The way 
of politics and action? Or the way of detachment from all 
external things—the way, let us say, of contemplation, which 
some regard as the only way that is worthy of a philosopher?’ 
§ 6. Here, we may say, are the two ways of life—the political 
and the philosophic—that are evidently chosen by those who 
have been most eager to win a reputation for goodness, in our 
own and in previous ages. It is a matter of no small moment 
on which of the two sides truth lies: for whether individuals 3 
or states are in question, it is always the duty of wisdom to 
aim at the higher mark. § 7. There are some who dislike the 
exercise of authority over neighbouring states. They regard 
it as the height of injustice when the authority is despotic: 

1 See the note at the end of the chapter. 

2 ‘Inquiry’ (in the Greek methodos) denotes the general theme which 
forms the subject of a book (or books) of the Politics. Here the methodos 
is that of Books VII and VIII. 

3 Aristotle here appears to glide back into the question of the more 
desirable life for the individual—a question which in § 4 he had dismissed 
as irrelevant. But he only appears to do so. Actually, he is concerned 
with the more desirable life for the state, and with the form of political 
constitution which such a life requires; and it is only incidentally that he 
mentions the individual. The real question throughout this chapter is 
whether a state should devote itself to internal cultivation or to external 
aggrandizement. 
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they still regard it as a hindrance to one’s own well-being, if 
not as an injustice to others, when the authority is constitu¬ 
tional. [This is a view which inclines to the idea of a self- 
contained state, developing its own inner life.] Others again 
take an opposite view: they hold that the practical and political 
life is the only life for a man: they believe that a private life 
gives no more scope for action 1324 b in any of the fields of 
goodness [courage, temperance, justice, and wisdom] than 
the life of public affairs and political interests. § 8. Some of 
the advocates of the practical and political life are willing to 
stop at this point: others go farther, and argue that the 
despotic and tyrannical form of constitution is the only one 
which gives felicity; and indeed there are states where the 
exercise of despotic authority over neighbouring states is 
made the standard to which both constitution and laws must 

conform. 1 . 

§ 9. It is true that, in most states, most of the laws are only 

a promiscuous heap of legislation; but we have to confess that 
where they are directed, in any degree, to a single object, that 
object is always conquest. In Sparta, for instance, and in 
Crete the system of education and most of the laws are 
framed with a general view to war. § 10. Similarly all the 
uncivilized peoples which are strong enough to conquer others 
pay the highest honours to military prowess; as witness the 
Scythians, the Persians, the Thracians, and the Celts. Some 
of these nations even have laws for the definite encourage¬ 
ment of military qualities: Carthage, for instance is said to 
decorate its soldiers with a new armlet for every fresh cam¬ 
paign. S 11. Macedonia, again, had once a law condemning 
men who had never killed an enemy to wear a halter instead 


• Aristotle here distinguishes a moderate and an extreme vaxiety of the 
general school of opinion which favours the practical and political lie. 
The moderate variety is to the effect that the best form of constitution 
which will lead to the happiest life of the community, is one which enlists 
The citizens in internal political activity. The extreme variety is to the 

effect that the best form, which will secure most ^^oiiUcaUcdviw by 
munitv is one under which the citizens live a life of political activity Dy 

ruling despotically over neighbouring states. The first variety evolves 

a belief in an active internal political life: the second a belief in an active 

external political life, devoted to conquest and empire. 
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of a belt. It was a custom among the Scythians that a man 
who had never killed an enemy was not entitled to drink 
from the loving-cup passed round at a certain festival. The 
Iberians, who are a warlike people, have a similar custom: 
they place a circle of pointed stones round the tombs of the 
dead, one for each enemy they have killed. 

§ 12. There are many institutions of this kind, which vary 
from people to people—some of them sanctioned by laws, 
and some of them matters of custom. Yet it cannot, perhaps, 
but appear very strange, to a mind which is ready to reflect, 
that a statesman should be expected to be able to lay his plans 
for ruling and dominating border states without any regard 
for their feelings. § 13. How can a thing which is not even 
lawful be proper for a statesman or law-maker? And how can 
it ever be lawful to rule without regard to the right or wrong 
of what you are doing? Conquerors may be in the wrong. 
There is no profession in which we can find a parallel for 
statesmanship of this type. Doctors and pilots are never 
expected to use coercion or cajolery in handling their patients 
or crews. § 14. But when it comes to politics most people 
appear to believe that mastery is the true statesmanship; and 
men are not ashamed of behaving to others in ways which 
they would refuse to acknowledge as just, or even expedient, 
among themselves. 1 For their own affairs, and among them¬ 
selves, they want an authority based on justice; but when 
other men are in question, their interest injustice stops. § 15. 
The world would be a curious place if it did not include some 
elements meant to be free, as well as some that are meant to 
be subject to control; and if that is its nature, any attempt to 
establish control should be confined to the elements meant 
for control, and not extended to all. One does not hunt men 
to furnish a banquet or a festival: one hunts what is meant 

1 In other words, a community will practise, in dealing with other com- 
munities , methods which it would repudiate in its own internal life. 
Aristotle is thinking, throughout this passage, of communities rather than 
individuals. It may be added that in repudiating (as he does by implica¬ 
tion) the idea that ‘mastery* is ‘statesmanship’, he is returning to an idea 
enunciated at the very beginning of the Politics , where he argues that ‘it 
is a mistake to believe that the statesman is the same as . . . the master of 
a number of slaves’ (Book I, c. 11, § 2). 
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to be hunted for that purpose; and what is meant to be hunted 
for that purpose is any wild animal meant to be eaten. 
lW a 5 16. It is possible to imagine a solitary state which 
is happy in itself and in isolation. Assume such a state, living 
somewhere or other all by itself, and living under a good 
svstem of law. It will obviously have a good constitution, 
but the scheme of its constitution will have no regard to war 
or to the conquest of enemies, who, upon our hypothesis, will 

n °l I7. st it is clear, then, from the course of the argument that 
if military pursuits are one and all to be counted good/ they 
are good hi a qualified sense. They are not the chief end of 
man, transcending all other ends: they are means to ius chief 
end. The true end which good law-givers should keep in 
view, for any state or stock or society with which they "jay 
concerned, is the enjoyment of partnership in a good life and 
the felicity thereby attainable. § 18. [This end will be in¬ 
variable-^ut] some of the laws enacted will vary according 
to circumstances. 3 If a state has a number of neighbours u 
will be the duty of its legislator to provide the modes of 
military training suited to their different characters, and, 
generally to take the proper measures for meeting the chal- 
fenge offered by each. 1 But the problem here raised-which 
is that of the end at which an ideal consmution should ai 
may well be reserved for consideration at a later stage. 

Note on the course of the argument tn c. II 

leads the^quiet 

e- h -'S 

> The circumstances arc, in a '' al P po |itics and legislation; 

^^'^^^dl^^e^^fTroblem^ill 3 diffcrCnt '***' 

4 It is considered in c. xm and c. xiv. 
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life of the recluse. But this raises in turn the question, ‘What is the 
sort of state in which the individual has the chance of immersing 
himself, and what is its constitution and general disposition?’ 
Obviously the answer to this latter question will tend to affect the 
answer given to the former. A state which has such a constitution, 
and has so disposed its life, that it can give its members a chance of 
the highest possible activities, will obviously tend to draw them 
away from the quiet life into the life of politics. 


Chapter III 

From discussing the relative claims of external action and internal 
development in their bearing on states, zee may now turn to dis¬ 
cuss them in their bearing on the individual. Is it better for him 
to follow the way of political action, with his life wrapped up in 
that of the state, or to follow the more solitary way of thought 
and contemplation ? It may be argued that the activity of political 
management of equals, in a free society, is something higher and 
finer than the activity of managing slaves; and it may also be 
argued that true felicity, by its nature, connotes activity. On 
the other hand, the permanent management of others, whatever 
its basis may be, is not a desirable object; and even if felicity 
means activity, thought is an activity as much as action itself, 
and it may even be more of an activity than action is. The self- 
contained individual—like the self-contained state—may be 
busily active: the activity of God and the universe is that of a 
self-contained life. 

§ 1. We must now consider the views of those who are 
agreed in accepting the general principle that a life of good¬ 
ness is most desirable, but divided in their opinion about the 
right way of living that life. 1 Two different schools of opinion 
have thus to be discussed. One is the school which eschews 
political office, distinguishing the life of the individual free¬ 
man from that of the politician, and preferring it to all others. 

1 Aristotle here appears to return to the first of the two questions 
propounded in c. II, § 3—the question whether the practical and political, 
or the contemplative and private life, is the more desirable. He had dis¬ 
missed that question in c. 11, § 4, as hardly ‘political*. But it does, after 
all, raise political issues; and it is accordingly raised again in this chapter. 
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The other is the school which regards the life of the politician 
as best; they argue that men who do nothing cannot be said 
to ‘do well’, 1 and they identify felicity with active well¬ 
doing’. Both of these schools are right on some points and 
wrong on others. § 2. The first school is right m holding that 
the life of a free individual is better than that of the master of 
any number of slaves. There is nothing very dignified in 
managing slaves, when they are acting in that capacity and 
the giving of orders about menial duties is an act ot no high 
quality. On the other hand, it is wrong to regard every form 
of authority as so much ‘mastery’. Authority over freemen 
differs as much from authority over slaves as the manwhous 
naturally a freeman does from the natund slave But enoug 
has already been said on that theme in the first book, j 3. It 
is another error of this first school that * pratseat inaction m 
preference to action. Felicity >s a state of acuv.ty and t s 
the actions of just and temperate men which are the fulfil 

m ^he conclusion^) whkfhweltave just come [he. that felicity 
is astate of activity] may possibly be interpreted to mean that 

sovereign power^isjhe higl^es^of^aU^goo^ b^ecause^iM^a^^^ 

the power P J j d f 0 n 0W on this that a man 

“ho is eS ah. a e”d authority should never surrender it to his 
t, r on the contrary, he should wrest it from him. A 
father should pay no regard to his children, children none to 
heir faiher and friends of any kind none to then- fnends 
noml should think of another when it --s .0 th.s carchn 

r t! b f So “l weir 1s P the n be P sf’. Sre mi ht‘be truth 

fn^ch a view if it were really the case that those who prac- 
in such a view i vio l ence did attain a supremely 

Used P unde " and 13 b 5 u ^ k is perha ps impossible that they 

1 See the note on c. l,§ n. 


5067 
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children, or a master over his slaves. 1 It follows that the 
transgressor [who sinks below others by what he does, in¬ 
stead of rising above them,] can never achieve any subsequent 
gain which will equal the loss of goodness already involved 
in his transgression. [We may thus dismiss the idea that the 
permanent exercise of sovereign power is the highest of all 
goods.] In a society of peers it is right and just that office 
should go on the principle of rotation, which is demanded by 
the ideas of equality and parity. § 6. But that equals should be 
given unequal shares, and men on a footing of parity treated 
on a basis of disparity, is a thing which is contrary to nature; 
and nothing contrary to nature is right. We thus come to the 
conclusion that the one conjuncture in which it is right to 
follow, and just to obey, another is when a person emerges 
who is superior to others in goodness and (we may add) in 
capacity for actually doing the best. § 7. Goodness by itself 
is not enough: there must also be a capacity for being active 
in doing good. 2 

If we are right in our view, and felicity should be held to 
consist in ‘well -doing\ it follows that the life of action is best, 
alike for every state as a whole and for each individual in his 
own conduct. § 8. But the life of action need not be, as is 
sometimes thought, a life which involves relations to others. 
Nor should our thoughts be held to be active only when they 
are directed to objects which have to be achieved by action. 
Thoughts with no object beyond themselves, and speculations 
and trains of reflection followed purely for their own sake, are 
far more deserving of the name of active. ‘Well-doing’ is the 
end we seek: action of some sort or other is therefore our end 
and aim; but, even in the sphere of outward acts, action can 
also be predicated—and that in the fullest measure and the 
true sense of the word—of those who, by their thoughts, are 
the prime authors of such acts. § 9. [As thought in itself may 
be activity, so activity may exist without relation to others.] 3 

1 i.e. a degree of pre-eminence as great as the head of a family has over 
its three constituent parts. 

1 See above, c. I, § 13, and note. 

J Aristotle here reverts to the first of the two propositions stated at the 
beginning of § 8. 
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States situated by themselves, and resolved to live in isola¬ 
tion need not be therefore inactive.' They can achieve 
activity by sections: the different sections of such a state will 
have many mutual connexions; [and the whole will thus e 
active in its own internal life], § io. This is also, and equally, 
true of the individual human being. If it were not so, there 

would be something wrong with God Himself and the who^ 

of the universe, who have no activities other than those of 

their own internal life. w uirh is best 

It is therefore clear that the same way of life w hich is oest 

for the individual must also be best for the state as a whole 
and for all its members. 


SSsSS 

TURb, ain ^ ity in an IDEAL STATE (cc. iv-xii) 

Chapter IV 

epgsgisj! 

nature of the civic function, and J*J / m fmd it dl ff x . 

index of civic greatness. A ™ r y P P po p u lated state mil 

cult to enforce law and order but a tmmy v P ^ ^ 

find it difficult to achieve self-sufficiency- • 1 

must be neither too large nor state 

number required for achieving a life of self-sufficie y. 

In the light of this general preface ^“nBook 

o^e. kc hrs, 

hapiAwsT^H^no'^a^s-^AAaTly orTVis^vn^conccphon^of 

happiness-that it may also enjoy activ.ty. 
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question which arises is, ‘What are the necessary bases for 
the construction of an ideal state ?’ § 2. An ideal constitution 
is bound to require an equipment appropriate to its nature. 1 
We must therefore assume, as its basis, a number of ideal 
conditions, which must be capable of fulfilment as well as 
being ideal. These conditions include, among others, a citizen 
body and a territory. § 3. All producers—weavers, for in¬ 
stance, 1326 a or shipwrights—must have the materials proper 
to their particular branch of production; and the better pre¬ 
pared these materials are, the better will be the products of 
their skill. Like other producers, the statesman and the law¬ 
maker must have their proper materials, and they must have 
them in a condition which is suited to their needs. § 4. The 
primary factor necessary, in the equipment of a state, is 
the human material; and this involves us in considering the 
quality, as well as the quantity, of the population naturally 
required. The second factor is territory; and here too we 
have to consider quality as well as quantity. Most men think 
that the happiness of a state depends on its being great. 
They may be right; but even if they are, they do not know 
what it is that makes a state great or small. § 5. They judge 
greatness in numerical terms, by the size of the population; 
but it is capacity, rather than size, which should properly be 
the criterion. States, like other things, have a function to 
perform; and the state which shows the highest capacity for 
performing the function of a state is therefore the one which 
should be counted greatest. In the same way Hippocrates 
would naturally be described as ‘greater’ (not as a man, but 
as a doctor) than somebody who was superior in point of 
bodily size. § 6. But even if it were right to judge a state by 
the size of its population, it would still be wrong to judge in 
the light of some mere chance total. We have to remember 
that states will very likely contain a large number of slaves, 

1 Any good way of life (and a fortiori the best way of life, which is the 
way ol life under an ideal constitution) requires an equipment or choregia, 
or in other words a material basis of social conditions (cf. c. I, § 13, and 
note). This being the case, an ideal state living under an ideal constitution 
requires an ideal social basis. In other words, it must be the best possible 
under the best possible conditions (cf. c. I, § 1, and note). 
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resident aliens, and foreigners. If we judge a state by the 
standard of its population, we ought to limit the population 
to those who are members of the state and essential elements 
in its composition. An outstanding number of these may be 
evidence of a great state; but a state which sends into the 
field a large force of mere mechanics, and can only raise a 
handful of heavy-armed infantry, cannot possibly be great. 

A great state is not the same as a populous state. 

§ 7 There is a further consideration. Experience show s 

that ii is difficult, if not indeed impossible, for a very populous 
state to secure a general habit of obedience to law. Observa¬ 
tion tells us that none of the states which have a reputation 
for being well governed are without some limit of population. 
But the point can also be established on the strengt op 1 - 

sophical grounds. § 8. Law is a system of order; and a genera 

habit of obedience to law must therefore involve a general 

system of orderliness. Order, however is the one Amgwhich 

is impossible for an excessive number. 1 he creation 01 

orderffir an infinite number is a task for the divine power 

which holds together [and reduces to order] the wh° 

of this universe, where beauty [which goes with orderj is 

usuallv found attending on number and magnitude. § 9. We 

mav therefore conclude that the state with the greatest beauty 

wifi be one which combines magnitude with the standard of 

order suggested above.* But we may also note [apart from 
or. su kk, , , that <. tates like all other things (animals, 

of thS w ill merely be defective. We may take the example 
of a lp A ship which is only 6 inches in length, or ts as 

■ In simple terms, it is the argument of.WstojlMhat div ine port er can 

order great numbers and large magnitu , ^ ^ ordered. Hut man is 

in such numbers and magnitu c magnitudes: the best he can do, 

man; he cannot order such . nu £\, ■' t K e example of the divine power, 

“mgo m/u^n nuXfand magnitude as is compatible with to power 

of ordering. 
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much as 1,200 feet long, will not be a ship at all; 1 and even a 
ship of more moderate size 1326 b may still cause difficulties 
of navigation, either because it is not large enough or because 
it is unwieldily large. §11. The same is true of states. A 
state composed of too few members is a state without self- 
sufficiency (and the state, by its definition, is a self-sufficient 
society). 2 A state composed of too many will indeed be self- 
sufficient in the matter of material necessities (as an uncivilized 
people may equally be); but it will not be a true state, for the 
simple reason that it can hardly have a true constitution. 3 
Who can be the general of a mass so excessively large? And 
who can give it orders, unless he has Stentor’s voice ? 

The initial stage of the state may therefore be said to require 
such an initial amount of population as will be self-sufficient 
for the purpose of achieving a good way of life in the shape 
and form of a political association. § 12. A state which exceeds 
this initial amount may be a still greater state; but such in¬ 
crease of size, as has already been noticed, cannot continue 
indefinitely. What the limit of increase should be is a question 
easily answered if we look at the actual facts. The activities 
of a state are partly the activities of its governors, and partly 
those of the governed. The function of governors is to issue 
commands and give decisions: [the function of the governed 
is to elect the governors]. §13. Both in order to give decisions 
in matters of disputed rights, and to distribute the offices of 
government according to the merit of candidates, the citizens 
of a state must know one another’s characters. 4 Where this 

1 To-day a ship may be nearly 1,000 ft. in length. The same idea 

which is expressed here recurs in the Ethics , Book IX, c. X, § 3: ‘A state 
cannot be made out of ten citizens, and one which is made out of ten 
times ten thousand is no longer a state.’ 2 Book I, c. ll, § 8. 

3 It follows that a state must have two attributes in order to be a state 
—the attribute of self-sufficiency, and the attribute of a ‘way of life’ 
expressed in a constitution. 

4 It throws a light on Greek jurisprudence that Aristotle should suggest 
that judges must know litigants personally in order to judge properly. 
Greek law-courts had hardly achieved the stage of impersonal justice. It 
also throws a light on Greek politics that he should suggest that electors 
should know the candidates personally. The Greek candidate for office 
did not stand as the representative of an impersonal programme, but on 
his own personal merits. 
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is not the case, the distribution of offices and the giving of 
decisions will suffer. Both are matters in which it is wrong 
to act on the spur of the moment; but that is what obviously 
happens where the population is overlarge. § 14- Another 
thing also happens under these conditions. Foreigners and 
resident aliens readily assume a share in the exercise of political 
rights: it is easy for them to go undetected among the crowd 

These considerations indicate clearly the optimum standard 

of population. It is, in a word, ‘the greatest surveyablenum¬ 
berrequired for achieving a life of self-sufficiency .' Here we 
may end our discussion of the proper size of the population. 

Chapter V 

2. The territory should also be of a moderate «*-*»««£ 
and no less than will enable the citizens to live a life of leisure 
which combines temperance and liberality. Like the population 
it should be ‘survey-able’. This will enable the defence °f lhe “ a ' 
to be properly planned , and will ensure the proper relation of le 
central cfyto the surrounding country for economic as well as 

for military purposes. 

wouia ° bv ** % e t n" sat=S 

g -fesuch^ tcrriton, 

f^and^tze^^he*terHmiT^sh^uld'^e^arge enough to enable 
its inhabitants liv ^ right or 

SSKZiK’ffin «« r~; 

* The formula contains two factors^ First, .£ e JJ° p £.J OUIces> every 

large enough to P rov l ,< t«futeit/ < of a complete and rounded good life, 
material and spiritual requisite < P readily surveyed, in 

« "ne another's characters'. 
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sion and use. 1 This is a much-disputed matter; and men 
tend to conduct their lives in a way that runs to one or other 
of two extremes—miserliness or extravagance. § 3. As for 
the general lie of the land, it is easy to make the suggestion 
(though here a number of questions arise on which the advice 
of military experts ought to be taken) that the territory of a 
state should be difficult of access to enemies, and easy of 
egress for its 1327 a inhabitants. What was said above of the 
population—that it should be such as to be surveyable—is 
equally true of the territory. A territory which can be easily 
surveyed is also a territory which can be easily defended. 
The ideal position for the central city should be determined 
by considerations of its being easy of access both by land and 
by sea. § 4. [Two matters are here involved.] The first, which 
has already been mentioned, is that the city should be a com¬ 
mon military centre for the dispatch of aid to all points in the 
territory. The second is that it should also be a convenient 
commercial centre, where the transport of food-supplies, 
timber for building, and raw materials for any other similar 
industry which the territory may possess can easily be 
handled. 

Chapter VI 

It is a question much debated whether the territory of a state 
should have a close connexion with the sea. Some argue that 
maritime connexions mean the introduction of a crowd of un¬ 
desirable aliens; but on the other hand there are reasons , both of 
military security and of economic supply , which make such con¬ 
nexions valuable. A state should not be a mart for the world , 
but it ought to secure its own market; and a certain amount of 
naval power is also desirable—though the oarsmen required as the 
basis of such power should not be citizens , but serfs and labourers. 

§ 1. It is a hotly debated question whether connexion with 
the sea is to the advantage, or the detriment, of a well-ordered 
state. 7 here are some who maintain that the introduction of 

1 I his is a promise which is not fulfilled. But the subject has already 
been treated, first in Book I, and then in Book II, where the formula of 
‘property several, use of it communal’ has been suggested. 
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strangers, who have been bom and bred under other aws 

and the consequent increase of population, is P re J ud ' c a > 
trood order They argue that such an increase is ine\ liable 
when 'numbers 0/ merchants use the sea ^ the export and 
import of commodities; and they regard it as 
government. § 2. On the other hand, and if only this increase 
can be avoided there can be no doubt that it is better, in the 
interest 3 'both of security and of a g? od supply o mamnal 
necessities for the city and territory of a state to be connectea 
with the sea § 3- In order to enjoy secur.ty, and to meet 
enemy attacks more easily, a state should be capable of'being 
defended by sea as well as by land. It ^ette 

position for taking the offensive, and infliacting > osses on " 
assailants, if it is able to use both elements, and to aotoMne 
or the other if not on both simultaneously § 4. Sun'larly 
in order to procure supplies, it is ™pe at ve that a state 
should be able to import commodities which .t does not its 
produce, and to export, in return thesurp u of i.smtn p» 

dUC ‘h *1 Cotters “tat^wS make themselves marts 
fo^the world only do it for the sake 

ought not to indulge in this sor 1 c 

that it ought not to be an aVd 

We see from the practice of which are conveniently 

cities often have ports and .^ ar . distinct an d separate, but 
placed in relation to the main city commanded by 

not too remote, and thus in a posi 1 fortifications. 1 Any 
connecting walls and other and connexion with ports 

advantage which can be derived these methods; 

and harbours will obviously be se ^ u ^ e easi | y mct by 
any disadvantage which mav threa c w fi 0 m ay, or 

legislation which states and defines P 
may not, have dealings with one anot ier. ^ 

1 The obvious example is Athens. Here the ^"‘sconnectcd with 

at a distance of about 5 miles from t ie • - • command the port. 

it by the ‘Long Walls 1 which with the sea without 

Athens could thus enjoy the advantage ,j ic p 0rt and its toreign 

being greatly affected by the bustling under control, 

elements: the port was kept at a distance, and >ct Rep 
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§ 6. A certain amount of naval power is obviously a great 
advantage. This is more than a matter of self-defence. There 
will also be neighbouring 1327 b powers which a state must 
be in a position to intimidate, or to assist, by sea as well as by 
land. § 7. The actual size and amount of such power depends 
upon, and must be determined by, the way of life which a 
state prefers to pursue. If that way is to be one of leader¬ 
ship, and of active relations with other states, naval power 
must be commensurate with the activities which are involved. 
The increase of the population by a mass of naval oarsmen is 
a consequence which need not follow: such men should not 
be an integral part of the citizen body. 1 § 8. The marines [as 
distinct from the oarsmen] belong to the class of full freemen: 
they count as part of the infantry, and are in control and com¬ 
mand on shipboard. But [the oarsmen are a different matter, 
and] if there are masses of serfs and farm-labourers ready to 
hand, it should always be possible to draw an abundant supply 
from this source. We may observe that this policy is actually 
followed, at the present day, in a number of states. It is 
followed, for instance, at Heraclea [on the Black Sea], which 
fits out a considerable number of triremes with a citizen body 
smaller in size than those of other states. 

This may suffice by way of conclusions about territory, 
harbours, towns, the sea, and naval power. 

Chapter VII 

3. The natural endowment proper to the citizens of an ideal 
state is suggested by a comparison of three peoples—the people of 
the colder regions of Europe; the people of Asia; and the Greek 

1 Two observations may be made on this section. First, Aristotle 
assumes—naturally enough, in the lipht of previous Greek history—that 
leadership, or ‘hegemony’, involves a fleet. Secondly, as Greek fleets were 
composed of triremes or large galleys propelled by three banks of oars, 
he assumes that a fleet will involve what he calls ‘a mob of oarsmen’, who, 
if they are admitted to citizenship, may swamp the civic body (cf. 
Book IV, c. IV, § 21 and Book V, c. iv, § 8 ). He would accordingly dis¬ 
franchise naval oarsmen, and treat them not as an integral part of the 
state, but as a mere condition or sine qua non of its existence. What he has 
in mind is the experience of Athens, where ‘the mob of oarsmen’ had led. 
in his view, to the growth of extreme democracy. 
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people. The first has high spirit , but less skill and intelligence: 
the second has skill and intelligence , but little spirit: the Greeks 
combine both sets of qualities. The legislator for an ideal state 
zvill naturally prefer the mixed endowment; and he will not, as 
Plato does , attach too great an importance to the factor of high 
spirit—valuable as that factor is in its sphere. 

8 i. We have already discussed the proper standard for 
determining the quantity of the population of a state [c iv, 

8 61 We have now to consider its quality, and to inquire 
what sort of natural endowment its members ought to have. 
We may get some idea of what this endowment should be it 
we take a general view, which not only embraces the Greek 
states of standing and reputation, but also includes the non- 
Greek peoples in their distribution throughout the whole ot the 
habitable world. § a. The peoples of cold counmes generally 
and particularly those of Europe, are full of spirit, but deficien 
in skill and intelligence; and this is why th ey continue to 

remain comparatively free, but attain no ? tL 

ment and show no capacity for governing others.* he 
peoples of Asia are endowed with skill and intelligence but 
are deficient in spirit; and this is why they continue to be 
peoples of subjects and slaves. § 3- The Greek stock inter¬ 
mediate in geographical position unites the 
sets of Deoples It possesses both spirit and intelligence. the 
on“ quality makes h continue free; the other enables it to 
attain the highest political development, and to show a capacity 
for ioverning eveVy other people-if only it could once achieve 
politkal un^;, ^ 4- The £me sort of difference as that 

« Aristotle’s idea of the •spirit’ of the peoples of the countnes ot 

^IlT^il^Vhw'ho^fea^ntUhi^g'^vhatcver^cither Earthquakes nor the 

Wa » V Ne°^ h a C n S Smarks that political unity may -^er mean unity, under a 

hegemony, such as Macedonia had recently kind y of un ion\ 

federation freely entered into by free states .he latter kmd^ ^ ^ 

he adds, ‘would be more tra y a umo ^ the re f crencc here would 

th y /Skiu.St”a n Ilk**. This was the policy 

continued by Alexander and by Antipater. 
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between Greek and non-Greek peoples may also be traced 
among Greek peoples themselves. Some of them are of a 
one-sided nature: others show a happy mixture of spirit and 
intelligence. 

The argument shows that the sort of people which a legis¬ 
lator can easily guide into the way of goodness is one with a 
natural endowment that combines intelligence and spirit. 
§ 5. The attitude which some 1 require in their guardians—to 
be friendly disposed to all whom they know, and stem to all 
who are unknown—is the attitude of a high-spirited temper. 
Spirit is the faculty 1328 a of our souls which issues in love 
and friendship; and it is a proof of this that when we think 
ourselves slighted, our spirit is stirred more deeply against 
acquaintances and friends than ever it is against strangers. 
§ 6. This explains why Archilochus, when he is complaining of 
his friends, is naturally led to address his spirit, and to say to it 

Verily thou wert wounded in the house of thine own 
friends. 

This faculty of our souls not only issues in love and friendship: 
it is also the source for us all of any power of commanding 
and any feeling for freedom. Spirit is a commanding and an 
unconquerable thing. § 7. But it is wrong to say [as Plato 
does] that men ought to be harsh to those who are unknown to 
them. They ought not to be harsh to anybody; and magnani¬ 
mous men, as a matter of fact, are not of a stem disposition— 
except when they have to deal with wrongdoers. Even then 
they are likely to show still greater sternness, as we have just 
had reason to notice, if the persons by whom they think 
themselves wronged are their own acquaintances. § 8. This 
is only what might be expected. We feel, in such a case, 
that men whom we regard as under an obligation to repay us 
for our sen-ices are adding insult to injury, and ingratitude 
to wrong-doing. 

Stern is the strife between brethren, 

1 Aristotle is here alluding to Plato’s division of the soul into the three 
faculties of reason, ‘spirit* (thymos), and desire. The ‘spirited’ man is the 
man who is highly sensitive to the claims of honour and keenly alive to 
the obligations of friendship. 
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as one of our poets says; and as another also says, 

Those who have loved exceedingly can hate 
As much as they have loved. 1 
& o Such, in general terms (for the degree of precision 
required in a philosophical argument is not as great as is 
needed in dealing with the data of sense-perception) are the 
conclusions which we have reached about the bases necessary 
for an ideal state-i.e. (1) the right size of the citizen-body 
and the proper character of its natural endowment, and 
(2) the right size of the territory, and the proper character 

of its soil. 

Chapter VIII 

4. In considering the social structure required m an 
we must begin by making a distinction between integral parts 
and 'necesZy conditions'. The integral parts of a staUt arej 
full citizens who share actively in the full good life of the state 
the necessary conditions are the ancillary 

possible for the full citizens to share in that life. lncl ““ l J 
tZZZrboth Marts' and ‘conditions ', we may enumerate six 
together b p su pplied by the social structure of the 

services which must be suppueu j crafts • 

<tnte flip service of agriculture; the service of arts and crajis, 

civil jurisdiction. 

8 1 In the state, as in other natural compounds, [there is a 

^"conclusion which clearly follows is thatcannot regard 

r^sSa rmi n 8 a single whole, as 

being ‘parts' of the state or of any such association . 

■ The first of these passage, is ascribed by Plutarch to Eunptdes. 

author of the other is unknown. , f tcc h n j C al terms and con- 

* In this passage Aristotle.uses ^"“mber teehn , compound * 

ceptions. First he uses the terms wh ^ nd (, ^'‘Secondly, he uses 
(syntheton), on which see Book 111. c. 1, 5 2 
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§ 2. [We have spoken of associations forming a single whole.] 
This means that there must be some one thing which is com¬ 
mon to all the members, and identical for them all. Their 
shares in the thir g may be equal or unequal. The thing itself 
may be various—iood, for instance, or a stretch of territory, 
or anything else of the kind. [But there must be some one 
thing which is common and identical.] § 3. Now there is 
nothing joint or common to the means which serve an end 
and the end which is served by those means—except that the 
means produce and the end takes over the product. Take, 
for example, the relation in which building tools, and the 
workmen who use them, stand to the result produced by their 
action. There is nothing in common between the builder 
and the dwelling-house he builds: the builder’s skill is simply 
a means, and the dwelling-house is the end. 1 § 4. On this it 
follows that, if states need property, [as a dwelling-house 
needs building tools and workmen to use them], property 
nevertheless is not a part of the state. It is true that property 
includes a number of animate beings [i.e. slaves], as well as 
inanimate objects. But [two other things are also true:] the 
state is an association of equals, and only of equals; and its 
object is the best and highest life possible, [in which the slave 
cannot share]. § 5. The highest good is felicity; and that con¬ 
sists in the energy and perfect practice of goodness. But in 
actual life this is not for all; some may share in it fully, but 
others can only share in it partially or cannot even share at all. 
The consequence is obvious. These different capacities will 
issue in different kinds and varieties of states, and in a num¬ 
ber of different constitutions. 1328 b Pursuing felicity in 
various ways and by various means, different peoples create 

the distinction between the integral part sharing actively in the life of the 
whole (the rncros or morion) and the necessary ‘condition’, or rather 
conditions (the lion ouk ancu ), without which that life is impossible, but 
which none the less stand outside it and do not themselves participate in 
it (see c. vi above, § 7 and note). 

1 Aristotle’s argument may well be criticized by a generation far later 
in time. To-day we should hardly lump together the builder and his tools 
as ‘means’. We should be more apt to consider the house as a means and 
the builder as an end in himself, in virtue of being a man. There is logic 
in Aristotle’s argument; but its moral implications may be challenged. 
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for themselves different ways of life and different constitu- 

tl °& 6 . It remains for us now to enumerate all the elements 
necessary for the existence of the state Our list ol these 
elements will include what we have called the parts of the 
state as well as what we have termed its conditions . To 
make such a list we must first determine how many services 
a state performs; and then we shall easily see how many 
elements it must contain. § 7 The first thrng to be provided 
is food. The next is arts and crafts; for life is a business 
which needs many tools. The third is arms: the members of 
a state must bear arms in person, partly in order to maintain 
authority and repress disobedience, and partly m °T ie * t0 
meet any threat of external aggression. The fourth thing 
which has to be provided is a certain supply of Pf°P“*y- a ‘ lke 
for domestic use and for military purposes. 1 he fifth (but, 
in order of merit, the first) is an establishment for 
of the gods, or, as it is called, public worship The sixth 
thing and the most vitally necessary, is a method of deciding 
wha? is demanded by the public interest and what ,s justm 
men’s private dealings [i.e. some system of deliberation Mid 
iurisdictionl 5 8 . These are the services which every state 
may be said to need. A state is not a mere e“ud group. It is 
a erouD which, as we have said, must be self-sufficient lor the 
purposes of life; and if any of these services is missing it can¬ 
not be totally self-sufficient. § 9 - A state should accordingly 

. This section is puzzling^ bccau^ the ^not^he^onclusion^e^should 
from the premiss stated in the beR 8 h miss that a n men 

expect. The conclusion we should expect trom in p ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cannot share in hapP«J^ » ^his would explain the exclusion of slaves 
the best and happiest state, t ‘ 11 conclusion actual y drawn is 

and others who are merely ^ in happiness or 

different. Arguing that different peoples must develop different 

d lr:“Jro on fo..ow r™. <*, 

be states in which men who are mere y ‘ v .. conce rned only with 

the „a,c. But at, the whole argument of Book VIM. concern. V 

the ideal state, this admission—if it is made or unpu 

seem to be necessary. 
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be so constituted as to be competent for all these services. It 
must therefore contain a body of farmers to produce the 
necessary food; craftsmen; a military force; a propertied 
class; priests; and a body for deciding necessary issues and 
determining what is the public interest. 1 


Chapter IX 

The question arises whether each of the necessary services should 
be discharged by a separate social class, or whether some of them 
may be combined — and, if so , which • We may answer that (i) 
the first two services — agriculture, and the arts and crafts 
cannot be rendered by the full citizens, because their life needs 
leisure, and (2) three of the other services— defence, public wor¬ 
ship, and the service of deliberation and jurisdiction should, 
from one point of view, be combined in the hands of the same 
body of persons, but, from another, be discharged by different 
bodies of persons. This last result can be achieved if (a) all 
full citizens are concerned with all these three services at some 
time or other of their lives, but (b ) the younger citizens are set to 
render the service of defence, the middle-aged to render the service 
of deliberation and jurisdiction, and the aged to render the service 
of public worship. The effect will be that each citizen will be 
concerned with each of thqse three services, but will be concerned 
with each at a different period of his life. The remaining service 
—that of land-ownership—should be assigned to the whole body 
of full citizens {which is the contrary of Plato's view in the 
Republic, where the full citizens are debarred from the owner¬ 
ship of land). 

§ 1. These points determined, a further point is still left 
for consideration. Should all the members share in the per- 

1 This account of functions, and of corresponding classes, may be com¬ 
pared with the account given before in Book IV, c. IV. The two accounts 
are different: they come in different contexts—the one in connexion with 
democracy, the other in connexion with the ideal state; and though they 
can be compared, they can hardly be co-ordinated. It adds to our diffi¬ 
culties that Aristotle also gives another account of the functions and classes 
of the state in Book IV, c. in, and that this account, as already noted (see 
the note to the first section of that chapter), docs not square with the 
account which immediately follows in c. iv. 
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formance of all these services? (That is a possibility: the 
same persons may all be engaged simultaneously in farming, 
the practice of arts and crafts, and the work of deliberation 
and jurisdiction.) Or should we assume a separate body of 
persons for each of the different services? Or, again, should 
some of the services be assigned to different sets of persons, 
and others be shared by all ? The same system need not be 
followed in every constitution. § 2. Different systems, as we 
have noted , 1 are possible: all may share in all functions, or 
different persons may undertake different functions. The 
existence of these alternatives explains why constitutions 
differ: in democracies all men share in all functions, while 
the opposite practice is followed in oligarchies. § 3. Here we 
are only concerned with the best or ideal constitution. Now 
the best constitution is that under which the state can attain 
the greatest felicity (c. 11, § 5); and that, as we have already 
stated (c. I, §§ 11-12), cannot exist without goodness. Upon 
these principles it clearly follows 2 that a state with an ideal 
constitution—a state which has for its members men who arc 
absolutely just, and not men who are merely just in relation 

to some particular 

the life of mechanics or shopkeepers, which is ignoble and 
inimical to goodness. § 4 - Nor can it have them 1329 a en¬ 
gaged in farming: leisure is a necessity, both for growth in 
goodness and for the pursuit of political activities.* 


1 Aristotle may be referring here, as Newman suggests to what he has 

just said in the previous section of this chapter. But he may be also 

referring back to Book IV, c. iv, § 18, where the same point is made, 
reterrmg is necessary to felicity, and felicity is necessary to the 

best (or deal) constitution, then it follows that the pereons who can share 

in such a constitution must be good-and good with 

(of fortitude, temperance, justice, and wisdom) which is denied to 

m '1r*Vpa^rr”.andard of an oligarchy, or a democracy, which has 

its own—and lower—conception of justice. . . f . « ■ 

♦ ‘The wisdom of the scribe cometh by opportunity of leisure; and he 

that hath little business shall become wise. How then shall 

wise that holdcth the plough . . . whose discourse is of the stock of bulls . 

xxxviin 24-5). The‘scribe' of Ecclcsiasticus is the guardian 
and interpreter of the law of the Jewish community. The book written 
about 200 B.C., ‘exhibits unmistakably some of the g%£™ n< $ eGta ° f 

Greek influence’ (G. H. Box, Judaism in the Greek Period, p. 1O2). 

5067 A & 
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On the other hand, a military force, and a body to deliberate 
on matters of public interest and to give decisions in matters 
of justice, are both essential, and are evidently ‘parts’ of the 
state in a particular and special sense. Should they be kept 
separate? or should both functions be given to one and the 
same set of persons ? § 5. The obvious answer is that in one 
sense, and from one point of view, they should be given to the 
same set of persons, but in another sense, and from another 
point of view, they ought to be kept separate. On the one 
hand, either function requires a different prime of life: 
deliberation needs the wisdom of maturity, and war the 
vigour of youth; and from this point of view they ought to 
go to different bodies of persons. On the other hand, men 
who have vigour enough to use force (or to prevent it from 
being used) cannot possibly be expected to remain in perma¬ 
nent subjection; and from this point of view the two functions 
should go to the same set of persons [the members of the 
military force thus joining in deliberation]. We have to 
reflect that control of military power is also control of the 
future destiny of a constitution. § 6. The only course thus 
left to us is to vest these constitutional powers [i.e. the military 
and the deliberative] in one set of the persons—that is, in 
both age-groups—but to do so successively, and not simul¬ 
taneously. The order of nature gives vigour to youth and 
wisdom to years; and it is policy to follow that order in dis¬ 
tributing powers among the two age-groups of the state. It is 
justice as well as policy; for distribution on such a basis is 
the award of rights in proportion to desert. 1 

§ 7. The persons who exercise these powers must also be 
the owners of property; [and they will thus form the proper¬ 
tied class]. 2 . . . The citizens of our state must have a supply 

1 The simple gist is that the same persons who have been soldiers in 
youth should be councillors and judges in age (say, after the age of 50). 
This is policy, because it will give the state a more efficient (because 
younger) army, and a more efficient (because older) government; it is also 
justice—justice of the true order, which means the proportion of rights 
to desert—because it gives to each age-group exactly the rights it deserves. 

2 Aristotle has dealt with two of the six factors of the state—farming, 
and the arts and crafts—at the beginning of the chapter, and has decided 
that they are not the concern of the citizens of the ideal state. He has 
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of property [in order to have leisure for goodness and political 
activities]; and it is these persons who are citizens they .and 
they only. The class of mechanics has no share in the state 
nor has anv other class which is not a ‘producer of goodness. 

This conclusion clearly follows from the principle of the 
ideal state That principle requires that felicity, or happiness, 
should go'hand in hand' with goodness. Now happine^ can 
only be ascribed to a state if we extend our view to embrace 
thewhole body of its citizens, and do not confine ourselves to 
a single one of its elements.* § 8. A further argument is pro¬ 
vided for the view that property ought to belong to citizens 
if we consider that the farming population ought by rights 

be <Df th'efsfxelement^or classes'which we enumerated, only 

the^priesthood is left. § 9 . The plan on which t ought to be 

based is clear. Nobody belonging to ^ farming or th 
mechanic class should be made a priest The cult of the gods 
should be a matter for citizens. Citizens, on the plan just 

—of all of them, but only ot them. rcmc mbcr that Plato in the 

* To understand tins P^^^^rope^ and had vested property 
Republic had dc Pnved httgwrdwn* (pj^ th » : he would vest property 
in the famine class. Aristo p , . miardians (the class concerned 

wit£s - d hc »° uW n ’ akc ,he farming c '“ s conslst 

and a criticism of, Plato (/ ^“ '^’httVlato has deprived the governors 

Politics, where An8, °* 1 ‘\ happiness in depriving them of property, 
(i.e. the citizens proper) o ^ PP none the wrong way to work in 

Generally Plato, in Aristotle s view, h „ Jj d confined himself to the one 
the matter of making his state happy. had given property and 

element of the farming class to whgh akine^e ^ ^ ^ . nded hl , 

the happiness it brings (cf•1 . • » ” \ ( , military and governing 

ol property Ld thereby of happiness. 
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priestly offices should be assigned. § io. This completes our 
survey of the ‘conditions’ necessary to constitute a state, and 
of its integral ‘parts’. Farmers, craftsmen, and the general 
body of day-labourers, belong to the first of these categories: 
the second includes the military force and the deliberative 
and judicial body. Each of these is a separate element—the 
separation being for life in some cases, and for a period of 
life in others, with one element succeeding to another at the 
end of that period. 1 


Chapter X 

A system of classes, we may note in passing, appeared at an early 
date in Egypt and Crete. The system of common tables (suggested 
later in Chapter XII) may also be found in ancient Crete; and it 
appeared even earlier in south Italy. This leads us to note that 
institutions generally hare been invented again and again, in 
the course of time, in a number of different places. Returning to 
the subject of landowner ship, we have to consider the problem of 
the distribution of such ownership. The land should not be 
entirely mimed in common—though some of it may be, in order 
to provide for a system of common tables and for the needs of 
public worship. On this basis we may suggest (i) that some of the 
land should be publicly owned, for the purpose of such provision, 
but ( 2 ) that the rest should be privately owned, and each owner 
should have two plots—one near the central city, and one on the 
frontier. The cultivation of all the land should be assigned to 
slaves or serfs. 

§ 1. It does not appear to be a new or even a recent dis- 
coverv in the theory of the state that states ought to be 
divided into classes, 1329 b and the military class and the 
farming class should be separate. Even to-day this is still the 
case in Egypt, as it is also in Crete: the practice began in 
Egypt, so it is said, with the legislation of Sesostris, and it 
began in Crete with that of Minos. . . . [There follows, in 

1 The elements in the first category are fixed in their position for life. 
Each of the elements in the second occupies its position for a period 
determined by the age of its members, and is then succeeded by the new 
age-group which has grown up to take its place. 
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&S 2-s, an antiquarian passage on the origin of the system 
of common tables.] § 6. It was thus in southern Italy that the 
system of common tables originated. The other institution 
mentioned above-the division of the body politic into classes 
—originated in Egypt [not in Crete]: the reign of Sesostris is 
long anterior to that of Minos. § 7. [Just as these two institu¬ 
tions were invented independently in different places and at 
different times] so, we must also believe, were most other 
institutions. They have been invented m the course of the 
years on a number of different occasions—indeed an indefinite 
number. Necessity itself, we may reasonably suppose, will 
steadily be the mother of indispensable inventions. on th 
basis, Id with these once provided, we may fairly expect that 
inventions which make for the adornment and g races of llf ® 

will also steadily develop; and this g en f. ra ‘7‘ e J“r sphe^s 
to be true in matters of politics as well as in other sphere • 

r 8 The history of Egypt attests the antK I ulty of , V ! 

institutions. The Egyptians are generally 

P“P' e “ r D rt oU;ic a s nd ™s m V a e y tcTus a^om Weight 

m SeTv r P td usilhatTi already been adequately ex¬ 
press! before us, and confine ourselves to attempting to 

X'ltz T d shouId b S 

ovLed in our ideal state, by the class which bears arms> an 
the class which shares in the conduct of government. It has 

SSSSSfSf 

dl“s the distribution of the land; to d-de how .t shou d 

he farmed- and to determine the character ot the farming 
class On ou^view of the problem of distribution, two things 
Sidt combined. Onthe one hand, property.ough not 
to be owned in common, as some writers have maintamea 
1^0 aThoueh it ought to be used in common and as friends 

treat their belongings.* On the 

zens should go in need of subsistence. § 10. The instit 
i This is a reference back to Book II# c * v » §5 
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of common tables is generally agreed to be for the advan¬ 
tage of all well-ordered states; and we shall have reason to 
explain, at a later point, why we share this view. 1 The right 
of dining at the common tables should be equally open to 
every citizen; but poor men will always find it difficult to con¬ 
tribute their quota of the cost from their own resources, when 
they have also to provide simultaneously for the rest of the 
family expenditure. [This is an argument for meeting the 
cost of the system of common tables from public funds]; and 
expenditure on public worship should also be a charge on the 
state in general. 

§11. We may accordingly suggest that the territory of our 
state should be divided into two parts, one of which will be 
public property, while the other will belong to private owners. 
Each of these parts should again be divided into two sections. 
One section of the public property should be allocated to the 
service of the gods, and the other to the expenses of the system 
of common tables. The land which belongs to private owners 
should be so divided that one section lies on the frontiers, and 
the other is near the city—each individual receiving a plot in 
either section, and all alike thus having an interest in both. 
This arrangement 2 has two advantages: it satisfies the claims 
of equality and justice; and it produces more solidarity in the 
face of border wars. § 12. In the absence of such an arrange¬ 
ment, some of the citizens [i.e. those with estates remote from 
the frontiers] will think little of provoking the enmity of a 
neighbouring state, while others [i.e. those in the opposite 
position] will think of it only too much, and more than honour 
can justify. This will explain why some states have laws which 

1 Aristotle turns aside for the moment to this matter of common tables, 
partly because they are an example of the common use of property, which 
he has just been commending, and partly because the mention of them 
prepares the way for the general scheme of distribution which he proceeds 
to suggest in the next section. The promise to explain why he favours a 
system of common tables is not fulfilled; but the simple fact that it is of 
the nature of common use of property is sufficient to explain his approval. 

2 It is an arrangement which Plato had already proposed in the Lotus . 
Aristotle borrows his proposal here (though he had criticized it in Book II, 
c. v h §§ 15-16); and in the course of Books VII and VIII he borrows many 
other proposals from the Lazes. Sec the translator’s Greek Political 
Theory , pp. 380-2. 
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prohibit citizens on the frontier from joining in deliberations 
about hostilities with neighbouring states; the reason is t at 
their personal interest would affect their judgement adversely. 

S i t, This is the way in which we suggest that the territory 
of our state should be distributed, and these are the reasons 
for our suggestions. The class which farms it should ideally, 
and if we can choose at will, be slaves-but slaves not drawn 
from a single stock, or from stocks of a spirited temper.. I i 
will at once secure the advantage of a good supply of la bou 
and eliminate any danger of revolutionary designs. Fail g 
slaves, the next best class will be one of serfs "to « n£of 
Greek origin and whose character is like what has 
described 8 14. The farm hands employed on private estates 

should belong to the owners of those estates: ' hose who “ re 
employed on public property should belong to MJ - 
How the slaves who till the soil should be treated, and why «> s 
wise to offer all slaves the eventual reward of emancipation, 
is a matter which we shall discuss later. 1 

Chapter XI 

1 The nlannine of the central city should be determined mainly 
by S Considerations of health (which require a S°od exposure 

and a good water-supply), and (b) 

(which affect the internal layout of the city and rat e the vexed 
question of fortifications). Other considerations whch affecUh 
planning of the city are (c) convenience for pohncal actwtt.es 
(§ 2), and (d) beauty of appearance (§ 7. cnd )- 

8 1 The city of our state, as we have already noticed, 

should be, so far as circumstances permit, ^^0^00^, 

linked to the sea as well as the land, an eq y t we 

whole of the territory. Internally, an in 1 f Qur ^ on . 

ought to plan the ideal of our city wit 1 a y ^1 is 

siderations. 2 The first, as being the most indispensable 

1 This promise, again, is not aJJcipation^f his slaves. 

Aristotle provided in his own will for P h needs of political 

* ‘Ttefourthin«seem tobel«lth^ptJ^ t » ^ of § ^ thoU gh 

life, adaptation to those of war, and be y t man vo l. in, p. 39 <>)- 

Aristotle in his haste omits to mention the last u 
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health. § 2. Cities which slope towards the east, and are 
exposed to the winds which blow from that quarter, are the 
healthiest: the next best aspect, which is healthy in the winter 
season, is one sheltered from the north wind [and therefore 
facing south]. 1330 b Two other considerations to be borne 
in mind are matters of the city’s convenience for political and 
military activities. § 3. For the purpose of military activities 
it should be easy of egress for its inhabitants, but difficult to 
approach or blockade for any enemies. It should also have, 
if possible, a natural supply of waters and streams; but if there 
was no such supply, a substitute has now been found in the 
construction of large and bountiful reservoirs of rain-water, 
which will not fail even when the inhabitants are cut off by 
the pressure of war from the territory round their city. § 4. 
Due regard for the health of the inhabitants not only means 
that their place of abode should be in a healthy locality and 
should have a healthy exposure: it also means that they should 
have the use of good water. This is a matter which ought not 
to be treated lightly. The elements we use most and oftenest 
for the support of our bodies contribute most to their health; 
and water and air have both an effect of this nature. 1 § 5. It 
should therefore be laid down, in all prudently conducted 
states, that if all the streams are not equally wholesome, and 
the supply of wholesome streams is inadequate, the drinking- 
water ought to be separated from the water used for other 
purposes. 2 

In the planning of strongholds there is no one policy which 
is equally good for all constitutions. A citadel (or acropolis) is 
suitable to oligarchies and monarchies; a level plain suits the 

1 In his observations on the ‘siting’ and planning of cities with a view 
to health Aristotle may be remembering his own medical training. The 
subject was one which had been handled by writers of the school of 
Hippocrates, and especially by the author of the remarkable little treatise 
On Airs, Waters, and Places. It will be noticed in the text that the three 
subjects of its title are all handled by Aristotle. 

2 Aristotle’s concern for public health deserves notice. In the Greek 
cities of the Hellenistic age elaborate provision was made for water- 
supply ; and on the site of one city as many as eleven metal water-pipes 
have been discovered by excavators, crossing a single street, side by side, 
under the pavement (Breasted, Ancient Times, c. XXI). 
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character of democracy; neither smts an aristocracy, for which 

a number of different strong places is preferable 6..1 h 

arrangement of private houses is generally considered to be 
more S sightly and more convenient for peace-time actiy tries, 
when it is regularly planned [i.e. with straight streets] m the 
modern^tyle'introduced by Hippodamu,. Fo™n f 
military security, however, the very reverse is P^eterabie a 

at once ,0 

Trc d fr rt Sn of 

milUary 4 excXc^ught tto dh^"lUhTUre^asf is 

This is a singularly ant.quated nouon all tta m 

plain to the eye that '^ic of fach= § 9 - When the 

point are being refuted y S enemy state of a 

question at issue is one o cop ? superior in numbers, 

t: -."—p. •»- 

ti0 . n Th^vtaetwe 1 ™ grown in the form of . quincunx, i.e. the five spots on 
dice, X X X , so that the lines ran obliquely, and not straight. This was 

held to look better, and to mate the it V g 1 c "" 0 ”beSng'de < fendcd by men, not 
J Sparta (which had always prided its c and afterwards, 

walls) P had been humiliated by Epaminon think . 3 R 9 e Grcck dispute 

and this is the fact of whic modern dispute about ‘Maginot 

about 'walls' is much the earn* as the d discuss P the thc mc in conse- 

quence ^f*the^ repair ^nd'strengthening of the walls of Athens by the 
contemporary statesman Lycurgus. 
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security by the erection of a barrier of walls. But it some¬ 
times happens—and it is always possible—that the superiority 
of an assailant may be more than a match for mere courage, 
human or superhuman; and then, if a state is to avoid destruc¬ 
tion, and to escape from suffering and humiliation, the secur¬ 
est possible barrier of walls should be deemed the best of 
military 1331 a methods—especially to-day, when the in¬ 
vention of catapults and other engines for the siege of cities 
has attained such a high degree of precision. § 10. To demand 
that a city should be left undefended by walls is much the 
same as to want to have the territory of a state left open to 
invasion, and to lay even' elevation level with the ground. It is 
like refusing to have walls for the exterior of a private house, 
for fear they will make its inhabitants cowards. §11. We 
have also to remember that a people with a city defended by 
walls has a choice of alternatives—to treat its city as walled 
[and therefore to act on the defensive], or to treat it as if it 
were unwalled [and therefore to take the offensive]—but a 
people without any walls is a people without any choice. If 
this argument be accepted, the conclusion will not only be 
that a city ought to be surrounded by walls; it will also be 
that the walls should always be kept in good order, and 
be made to satisfy both the claims of beauty and the needs 
of military utility—especially the needs revealed by recent 
military inventions. § 12. It is ahvays the concern of the 
offensive to discover new methods by which it may seize an 
advantage; but it is equally the concern of the defensive, 
which has already made some inventions, to search and think 
out others. An assailant will not even attempt to make an 
attack on men who are well prepared. 

Chapter XII 

The common tables maintained in the city should be placed in 
the temples; and the temples should be placed on a command¬ 
ing site, with the ‘Free Square' at its foot for the recreations of 
the older citizens. There should also be a separate ‘Market 
Square ’, with the courts of law for business matters adjacent to 
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it. In the country-side the common tables should be connected with 
the guard-houses of the militia , and there should be a number of 

country temples. 

§ 1. If we assume that the citizens should be distributed at 
common tables, and the walls should be dotted with guard¬ 
houses and towers at convenient intervals the idea will 
naturally occur that some of the common tables should be 
established in these guard-houses. § 2. This will be one 
combination. [It will also be well to make another.] I he 
principal common tables of the magistrates may be associated 
with the buildings devoted to public worship, on some con¬ 
venient and common site—except for such temp es as are 
required by law, or by a rule of the Delphic oracle, to be 
kept distinct and separate.- § 3. This site should be on an 
eminence, conspicuous enough for men to look up and see 
goodness enthroned, and strong enough to command the 
adjacent quarters of the city. Below this site provision shou d 
be made for a public square, of the sort which is called n 

Thessaly by the name of the Free Square. § 4 - 1 b,s 
be clear of all merchandise ; and no mechanic, or farmer, o 
other such person, should be permitted to en er,, e. ep 
the summons of the magistrates. The place u ou 
more pleasant if recreation grounds for t tc o c 
included in its plan. § 5 - The arrangements ^recreation 

(like those for the common tables) should be of the 

different age-groups; and if this plan be to owe s 
magistrate! should stay with the younger men [near their 
guard-houses], while the older men should remain [in the 
public square] with the other magistrates, 
eyes of the magistrates will sen e above am i g * 

create a true feeling of modesty and the fear o s 

should animate freemen. 2 1331 b § 6. The mar 1 

1 The effect would be that the younger Rouses, whHe the 

would mainly have their common tables in E . priests, 

older citizens who conducted the government, along with the ag 1 

would have their common tables in tcmplebu'l gh. ^ ^ the 

a Aristotle has here in mind, as ui pther .P. % COU raced by un- 

tendency to homosexual passion, which mi^ 
regulated games and recreations. 
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for buying and selling should be separate from the public 
square, and at a distance from it: it should occupy a site which 
forms a good depot, alike for commodities imported by sea 
and those which come from the state’s own territory. 

The directors of the state include priests as well as magis¬ 
trates. [We have already settled where the magistrates should 
have their common tables]; and it is fitting that those of the 
priests should be associated, in the same way as theirs, with 
the temple buildings. §7. The proper place in which to 
establish the magistrates who deal with contracts, indict¬ 
ments in lawsuits, summonses into court, and other business 
of that order—and, we may also add, those concerned with 
the superintendence of the market square and the duties of 
‘city-superintendence’—will be near some square or general 
centre of public resort. The place which suits this require¬ 
ment best is the site of the market square. The public square, 
on its higher ground, is assigned on our plan to leisure: the 
market square belongs to the business activities of life. § 8. 
The general system we have described should also be applied 
to the country-side. There, too, the various magistrates— 
who are sometimes termed forest-wardens, and sometimes 
rural inspectors—should have guard-houses and common 
tables in connexion with their duties; and the country should 
be studded with temples, some of them dedicated to the gods 
and others to heroes. 

§ q. But it would be a waste of time to linger here over 
details and explanations. It is easy enough to theorize about 

such matters: it is far less easv to realize one’s theories. We 

•/ 

talk about them in terms of our wants; what actually happens 
depends upon chance. We may therefore dismiss, for the 
present, any further study of these issues. 

C 

THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION (cc. xm-xv) 

Chapter XIII 

1. The End and the Means. Fur the attainment of well-being, 
or felicity , it is necessary to know the right end as zvell as to 
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choose the right means, (a) So far as the end is concerned, felicity 
has been defined in the Ethics ‘the energy and practice of 

goodness, to a degree of perfection, and in an absolute mode . 1 He 
point of the words 'in an absolute mode' is that goodness must not 
be handicapped (in which case the mode of its energy will only be 
'relative'), but must go into action furnished with the proper 
advantages of health, wealth, and general equipment. In order 
therefore, to be in a position to attain the end of felicity, a state 
must start with the proper advantages—which is a matter J 
good fortune rather than of man's art; in order actually toattam 
it a state (i.e. its members) must achieve 'the energy and prac¬ 
tice of goodness'—and this belongs to the realm of human know¬ 
ledge and purpose, where the art of the legislator can operate. 
We thus turn to consider means, (b) There are three means v 
which the members of a state may achieve goodness—natural 
endowment; habit; and rational principle Natural miow ™ en 
has already been considered in Chapter VII: we have now to 
discuss habit and rational principle; and here we enter the domain 

of education and legislative art. 

S 1 We have now to speak of the constitution itself ; 1 and 
here we have to explain the nature and character of the 
elements required if a state is to enjoy a happy life and possess 
a good constitution. § 2. There are two things in which u ell- 
being always and everywhere consists. The first is to deter¬ 
mine aright the aim and end of your actions. The second is 
To find out the actions which will best conduct to that end 
These two things-ends and means-may be concordant or 
discordant. Sometimes the aim is determined aright, but 
there is a failure to attain it in action. Sometimes the means 
to the end are all successfully attained, but the end original y 
fixed is only a poor sort of end. Sometimes there is failure in 

both respects: a doctor, for example, may not onl Y 
the proper nature of physical health, but he may also tail o 
discover the means that produce the object which he actua I y 
has in view. The proper course, in all arts and sciences, is to 

r s Sn d (or r 4 n a ; d of 'life', which should he built on that has,. 
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get a grasp of both equally—alike of the end itself, and of the 
actions which conduce to the end. § 3* The good life, or 
felicity, is obviously the end at which all men aim. Some 
men have the power of attaining that end. Others are stopped 
from attaining it by something in their own endowment, or 
by some lack of opportunity. (We have to remember that a 
certain amount of equipment [which depends upon oppor¬ 
tunity] is necessary for the good life, and while this amount 
need not be so great for those whose endowment 133 2 a 15 
good, more is required for those whose endowment is poor.) 
§ 4. Others, again, start wrong from the outset; and though 
they have the power of attaining felicity they seek it along 
wrong lines. Here, and for the purposes of our inquiry, it is 
obviously necessary to be clear about the nature of felicity. 
The object we have in view is to discover the best constitu¬ 
tion. The best constitution is that under which the state is 
best constituted. The best-constituted state is the state which 
possesses the greatest possibility of achieving felicity . 1 

§ 5. It has been argued in the Ethics (if the argument there 
used is of any value) that felicity is ‘the energy and practice of 
goodness, to a degree of perfection, and in a mode which is 
absolute and not relative ’. 2 § 6 . [We must explain the con¬ 
cluding words of this definition.] By ‘relative’ we mean a 
mode of action which is necessary and enforced; by ‘absolute’ 
we mean a mode of action which possesses intrinsic value. 
Consider, for example, the case of just actions [i.e. actions in 
which the particular virtue of justice is practised]. To inflict 
a just penalty or punishment is indeed an act of goodness; 
but it is also an act which is forced on the agent, and it has 
value onlv as being a necessity. (It would be better if neither 
individuals nor states ever needed recourse to any such action.) 
Acts done with a view to bestowing honours and wealth on 

1 There arc two equations which must be borne in mind in following 
Aristotle’s thought. First, constitution = way of life; and therefore the 
best or ideal constitution = the best or ideal way of life. Secondly, good¬ 
ness = felicity; and therefore the constitution which is the most good or 
ideal constitution (and, as such, is the most good or ideal way of life) == 
the happiest way of life. 

2 'flic phrase docs not occur, totidem verbis , in the Nicomachean Ethics . 
Hut the same thing is implied in more than one passage. 
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others [i.e. acts of distributive, as distinct from criminal jus¬ 
tice! are in a different category: they are acts of the highest 
value. 1 § 7. An act of punishment is a choice of something 
which, in a sense, is an evil [i.e. the infliction of pain]: acts 
of the order first mentioned have an opposite character 
they are foundations and creations of something good. We 
may argue, along the same line, that while a good man would 
handle well the evils of poverty, sickness, and the other mis- 
haDS of life, the fact remains that felicity consists in the 
opposites of these evils. 2 The truly good and happy man, as 
we have stated elsewhere in our arguments on ethics is one 
who by the nature of his goodness [which is absolute] has 
advantages at hand which are absolute advantages. §8. it is 
plain that his use of such advantages must also show an 
absolute goodness, and possess an absolute value But the 
fact [that the good and happy man has absolute advan a es 
ready to hand] leads men to think that external advanc es 
are the causes of felicity. One might as well say that a well- 
executed piece of fine harp-playing was due to the instrument, 

and not to the skill ot the artist. r 

It follows from what has been said that some elements o 

the stateThould be ‘given’, or ready to hand, and the res 
should be provided by the art of the legislator. § 9 - We ™ a > 
therefore pray that our state should be ideally equipped tt M 
points where fortune is sovereign-as we assume her to be 
Fn the sphere of the ‘given’. The goodness of the stattms a 
different matter: here we leave the realm of fortune, and \\e 
enter the realm of human knowledge and P^^e Hiere the 
art of the legislator can act], A state is good in virtue of 

■ When you punish 

and practice of goodmss to d 8 JP q{wrongdoing| an d it is relative 
action is forced upon >ou by tnc . ,i bestowing honours or 

wrongdoing. When you do good to an R d Iron, .ho. 

h 

— health, and 

the general requisite ’equipment of life. to the Nice 

sss££~ - 
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goodness of the citizens who share in its government. In our 
state all the citizens have a share in the government [and all 
must therefore be good]. § 10. We have therefore to con¬ 
sider how a man can become a good man. [This is a matter 
of each individual.] True, it is possible for all to be good col¬ 
lectively, without each being good individually. But the 
better thing is that each individual citizen should be good. 
The goodness of all is necessarily involved in the goodness 
of each. 

There are three means by which individuals become good 
and virtuous. §11. These three means are the natural endow¬ 
ment we have at birth; the habits we form; and the rational 
principle within us. In the matter of endowment we must 
start by being men—and not some other species of animal— 
and men too who have certain qualities both of body and 
soul. 1332 b There are, indeed, some qualities which it is 
no help to have had at the start. Habits cause them to change: 
implanted by nature in a neutral form, they can be modified 
by the force of habit either for better or worse. § 12. Animate 
beings other than men live mostly by natural impulse, though 
some are also guided to a slight extent by habit. Man lives 
by rational principle too [as well as natural impulse and habit]; 
and he is unique in having this gift. It follows that all the 
three powers of man must be tuned to agree. [The power of 
rational principle will play a great part in this tuning]: men 
are often led by that principle not to follow habit and natural 
impulse, once they have been persuaded that some other 
course is better. § 13. We have already determined, in an 
earlier chapter (vn), the character of the natural endowment 
which is needed for our citizens, if they are to be easily 
moulded by the art of the legislator. When they have that 
endowment, the rest is entirely a matter of the education 
which he provides; and they will partly learn it from a train¬ 
ing in habits, partly from a system of instruction [which 
makes an appeal to their reason]. 
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Chapter XIV 

2. Education and citizenship: education for leisure, and 
education of character. Should there be two different systems of 
education—one for the governors (as in Plato s ^Republic) , and 
one for the governed? Fundamentally, in the ideal state, all the 
citizens will belong to a single society of freemen and peers, but 
as has been already suggested in Chapter IX, there is a distinction 
(1 which is one of age-groups passing on into one another, and not 
one of classes kept permanently separate) between the young who 
are still under government and the older citizens who conduct 
the government. The young must learn to obey a free govern¬ 
ment of which they will eventually be members; and in doing so 
they will also be learning to govern when //leir/nrnoom^./i 
thus learning generally ‘the virtue of the good citizen , they will 
also be learning ‘the virtue of the good man; for the two virtues, 
as has been argued before (in Book III, c. iv), are here funda- 

■SS“ ""rt; £ 

good man and citizen, we must make two distinctions (0 

must distinguish the different parts of th" 0U -‘ he J° r 
has rational principle (in its turn divided into a P r ^ u f a f 
a speculative part), and the part which has simply the capacity 

of life ■ they have forgotten the part of the soul which has rational 
ojiije mey navt A is concerned with peace 

a,WTleisure and they have devoted themselves to war and eippire. 
States hLever like individuals, should devote themselves the 
main tothe*aspect of life which is concerned with peace and 

leisure. 

S i As all political associations are composed of governors 
and ~ J we have to consider whether the two should 

be distinguished for life, or merged together in a single body. 

5007 
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The system of education will necessarily vary according to 
the answer we give. § 2. We may imagine one set of circum¬ 
stances in which it would be obviously better that a lasting 
distinction should once and for all be established between 
governors and governed. This would be if there were one 
class in the state surpassing all others as much as gods and 
heroes are supposed to surpass mankind—a class of men so 
outstanding, physically as well as mentally, that the superiority 
of the ruling stock was indisputably clear to their subjects. 
§ 3. But that is a difficult assumption to make; and we have 
nothing in actual life like the gulf between kings and subjects 
which the writer Scylax describes as existing in India. We 
may therefore draw the conclusion, which can be defended 
on many grounds, that all should share alike in a system of 
government under which they rule and are ruled by turns. 
In a society of peers equality means that all should have the 
same rights: and a constitution can hardly survive if it is 
founded on injustice [i.e. if it gives different rights to men who 
are of the same quality]. § 4. The subject citizens will then 
be joined by all [the serfs] of the country-side in a common 
policy of revolution; and the civic body will be too small to 
cope successfully with all its enemies. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that there should be a difference between 
governors and governed. How they can differ, and yet share 
alike, is a dilemma which legislators have to solve. §5. Wehave 
already touched on a possible solution in a previous chapter. 1 

Nature, we have suggested, has provided us with the dis¬ 
tinction we need. She has divided a body of citizens who are 
all generically the same into two different age-groups, a 
younger and an older, one of them meant to be governed and 
the other to act as the government. Youth never resents 
being governed, or thinks itself better than its governors; and 
it is all the less likely to do so if it knows that it will take over 
the government on reaching a proper maturity. § 6. In one 
sense, therefore, it has to be said that governors and governed 
are the same sort of persons; in another, that they are different. 
The same will be true of their education: 1333 a from one 

1 c. IX, §§ 4-6. 
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point of view it must be the same; from another '■ has “ b * 

different, and, as the saying goes If J°» “ 

govern well, you must first learn how to obe>. [\\ e m y 

Kelt of laming how to obey.] Government, as has 

already been said in our first part, may e f h 

different ways. One way is to govern in 

rfdSTttai&r is what we cal, ‘.he government o re. 

men* 2 1*7 rThis is the sort of government which the young 

but in the object for which they are to 
that a good deal of the 

menial may none the less tie tne inherent nature 

freemen can honourably do Itis done, 

of actions, but the end or object for which tney ^ of 
which makes one action differ from another 

honour or dishonour. govern .1 We 

§ 8. [We may now treat of laming how togovemj ^ 

have laid it down that the excellenc good 

shares in the government is the same begin® ^ 

man. 3 We have also assumed that the m mment [and 

being a subject must ultimately share 8 nce as the goo d 

will therefore require the same sort . t ] a b 0U r to 

man]. It follows on this that the He must there- 

ensure that his citizens become g result and what 

fore know what institutions will rected 

is the end or aim to which a good i g is . 

« Thereferencei8toBookIII,c.iv.§§io-i3.andc.vi,§ ’> uC - 

th! ’ Aristotle) Yn the course of this sccUon^s to 

something different for the governed h to obey with the 

The governed, he argues, must be to add (§ 7). ™ 1 ** 

obedience of freemen. But this proviso, P ^ mcnia j duties which are 
preclude the governed from being taug , do them in the spirit 

of S ffee y mt nC ** SlaVCS_if ^iVish^bccn^gued in Book HI. c. .V. 
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§ 9. There are two different parts of the soul. One of these 
parts has a rational principle intrinsically and in its own 
nature. The other has not; but it has the capacity for obeying 
such a principle. When we speak of a man as being ‘good’, 
we mean that he has the goodnesses of these two parts of the 
soul. But in which of the parts is the end of man’s life more 
particularly to be found ? The answer is one which admits of 
no doubt to those who accept the division just made. § 10. 
In the world of nature as well as of art the lower always exists 
for the sake of the higher. 1 The part of the soul which has 
rational principle is the higher part. [It is therefore the part 
in which the end of man’s life is more particularly to be 
found.] But this part may in turn be divided, on the scheme 
which we generally follow, into two parts of its own. Rational 
principle, according to that scheme, is partly practical, partly 
speculative. § 11. It is obvious, therefore, that the part of the 
soul which has this principle must fall into two corresponding 
parts. We may add that as the parts of the soul have their 
hierarchy, so, too, have the activities of those parts. It follows 
on this that those who can attain all the activities possible [i.e. 
rational activity of the speculative order, rational activity of 
the practical order, and the activity of obedience to rational 
principle], or tzvo of those activities, will be bound to prefer 
the activity of the part which is in its nature the higher. All 
of us always prefer the highest we can attain. 2 

§ 12. Life as a whole is also divided into its different parts 
—action and leisure, war and peace; and in the sphere of 
action we may further distinguish acts which are merely 
necessary, or merely and simply useful, from acts which are 
good in themselves. § 13. The preferences which we give 
to the parts of life and their different activities will inevitably 
follow the same general line as those which we give to the 
parts of the soul and their different activities. War must 
therefore be regarded as only a means to peace; action as a 


1 Man, in his art, creates the lower in order to achieve the higher: 
nature, in her process of genesis, produces the lower as a stage in a 
development tending to the higher. 

1 See the first note at the end of the chapter. 
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means to leisure; and acts which are merely necessary, or 
merely and simply useful, as means to acts which are good 
in themselves. The legislation of the true statesman must be 
framed with a view to all of these factors ^ ^jiret phee 
it must cover the different parts of the soul and their different 
activities; and in this field it should be directed more to the 
higher than the lower, and rather to ends than means § i£ 
In the second place it must also cover, and it must place in 
the same perspective, the different parts or ways of life and 
the different categories of acts.* It is true that the citizens of 
our state must be able to lead a life of action and war; 1333 b 
but they must be even more able to lead a life of leisure and 
peace It is true, again, that they must be able to do necessary 
or useful acts; but they must be even more able to do good 
acts These a^e the general aims which ought to be followed 
in the education of childhood and of the stages of adolescence 

which still require education. 2 

& ic The Greek states of our day which are counted as 

having the best constitutions [and therefore the best ways of 

life’] 8 a nd the legislators who framed their constitutional 

svstems have fallen short of this ideal. It is plain that their 

constitutions have not been made with a view to the higher 

ends of life or their laws and systems of education directed 

to all the virtues. On the contrary, there has been a vulgar 

decline into the cultivation of qualities supposed to be useful 

“ r 

pourtof view They laud the constitution of Sparta, and they 
admire the aim of the Spartan legislator in directing the whole 
of his legislation to the goal of conquest and war. This is a 
lw which can be easily refuted by argument, and it ha 
„ , ^ oicn refuted bv the evidence of fact- 3 $ */• AVAOSl 
men are believers in the cause of empire, on the ground that 

. See the .econd note ■**‘^ d J n ^' e ^“d U c at i„ n of the youog? 

« To what J£L rhi fim stage of adolescence (and possibly to the age 
Apparently be>ond the b. r different stages—in the plural. 

r^r.oretC-'? Spatta* before Epatnhton- 
das. See above, c. XI, § 8. 
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empire leads to a large accession of material prosperity. 1 It 
is evidently in this spirit that Thibron, like all the other writers 
on the constitution of Sparta, lauds its legislator for having 
trained men to meet danger and so created an empire. § 18. 
To-day the Spartans have lost their empire; and we can all 
see for ourselves that they were not a happy community and 
their legislator was not right. It is indeed a strange result of 
his labours: here is a people which has stuck to his laws and 
never been hindered in carrying them out, and yet it has lost 
all that makes life worth living. § 19. In any case the partisans 
of Sparta are in error about the type of government for which 
the legislator should show a preference. [It is not, as they 
think, the ‘despotic’ type]: the government of freemen is a 
finer government, and a government more connected with 
goodness, than any form of despotism. . . . We may add a 
further reflection. There is another reason why a state should 
not be considered happy, or its legislator praised, when its 
citizens are trained for victory in war and the subjugation of 
neighbouring states. Such a policy involves a great risk of 
injury [to the internal life of the state]. § 20. It obviously 
implies than any citizen who can do so should make it his 
object to capture the government of his own state. 2 This is 
exactly what the Spartans accuse their King Pausanias of 
having attempted to do—and this although he already held 
an office of such great dignity. 

\\ e may justly conclude that none of these arguments [in 

1 It is possible that Aristotle, in this general discussion of the merits 
of a peace policy and a war policy, had in mind the politics of Athens, 
though it is to Sparta that he actually refers. Down to 336 b.c. there had 
been a peace party at Athens, which had been in favour of using the 
‘theoric fund’ liberally to give the citizens the benefits of leisure—a policy 
which precluded expenditure on preparation for war; and there had been 
what may be called a war-party, represented by Demosthenes, which was 
in favour of maintaining the old traditions of Athenian policy and 
championing the cause of liberty against the growth of tyranny. The 
antinomy is modern as well as ancient. It is an antinomy between the 
cause ot internal development and social progress, and the cause of foreign 
affairs and the assumption of political responsibilities. 

1 I his suggestion that imperium is not only prejudicial to the libertas 
of dependencies, but also to that of the imperial state itself—is, as New¬ 
man remarks, both original and shrewd. It was the argument urged by 
the Whigs of 1770 against the American policy of George III. 
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favour of a training directed to the acquisition of empire] 
and none of the policies advocated is statesmanlike, or useful, 
or right. 8 21. The Good is one and the same for individuals 
and communities; and it is the Good which the legislator 
ought to instil into the minds of his citizens 1 Training for 
war should not be pursued with a view to enslaving men who 
do not deserve such a fate. Its objects should be *«e-first, 
to prevent men from ever becoming enslaved themselves 
secondly, to put men in a position to exerase eadership-but 
1334 a leadership directed to the interest of the led, and not 
to the establishment of a general system °f ^very, Mid 
thirdly, to enable men to make themselves masters of those 
who naturally deserve to be slaves. 2 § 22. In support of the 
view that the legislator should make leisure and peace the 
cardinal aims of all legislation bearing on war-or^indeed 
for that matter, on anything else—we may cite the evide 
of actual fact Most of the states which make war their aim 
are safe only while they are fighting. They collapse as soon 
as they have established an empire, and lose the edge* of their 

temper like an unused sword, in time of peace. 1 g 
ffi to blame for having provided no training for the 

proper use of leisure. 

Note on the soul and its parts 

resaws* 

■ Aristotle thus suggests the. the 

the 40,000 citizens who tad the P ol ““.“SCXt!Slitn. It was less 
is identical with the o h thus „ body of 

easy to hold a doctrine of he Melian dialogue recorded 

ci, "‘ ns cou,d sp 

,h 1 lTr?.r.te h0 Ans|.le°pp, ihoujd ^ Sr£2£ 

a p- r con,ro1 of ■ mas,cr ovcr 

uncivilized peoples naturally intended for slavery. 
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of value. Beginning at the bottom, and proceeding upwards, we 
may say (1) that the part of the soul with a capacity for obeying 
rational principle issues in the activity of temperance ; (2) that the 
practical division of the purely rational part of the soul issues in the 
activity of moral prudence (or phronesis ); and (3) that the specula¬ 
tive division of the purely rational part issues in the activity ot 
wisdom. A man who can attain all the three activities will prefer 
the third to the other two: a man who can attain the first two only 
will prefer the second to the first: the man who can only attain the 

first will have to be content with the first. 

On the general analysis of the nature of the soul here suggested 
see also the Ethics, Book I, c. xm. ‘The genuine statesman ( poh- 
tikos)’, it is there stated, ‘is regarded as one who has spent his 
labours on goodness above everything else, for his object is to make 
his fellow-citizens good and obedient to the laws (§ 2). ... 1 he 
statesman must therefore study the soul [goodness being a state 
and activity of the soul]; but he must study it [only] with this object 
in view, and just so far as this object requires’ (§ 8). The rest of the 
chapter deals mainly with the ‘desiderative’ part of the soul which 
has the capacity for obeying rational principle. Later in the Ethics, 
in the course of Book VI, Aristotle proceeds to deal with the part of 
the soul which has a rational principle inherently and in its own 
nature; and, as in the Politics, he divides this part into two divisions 
—the speculative or contemplative, and the calculative or practical 

(c. 1, §§ 5 - 6 )- 

Note on the different parts or ways of life 

The different ‘parts or ways of life’ are the life of action as con¬ 
trasted with the life of leisure, and the life of war as contrasted with 
the life of peace. The different ‘categories of acts’ are acts which are 
merely necessary or useful, as contrasted with acts which are good in 
themselves. 

The antithesis of the two ‘ways of life’—action and war, leisure 
and peace—appears also in the last book of the Ethics (Book X, 
c. vii, §§ 6-7). Here Aristotle, speaking in praise of the contempla¬ 
tive life, puts politics generally, as well as the politics of war, on a 
lower plane. ‘We occupy ourselves with action in order that we may 
have leisure, and we make war in order to enjoy peace. The activity 
of the practical virtues is shown in political or military affairs, but 
our action in such affairs must be held to be unleisured action. 
Military action is entirely so . . . but the action of the statesman too 
is unleisured action.’ 
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Chapter XV 

Tf Insure is thus of major importance , we may go on to notice that 

of education training in ^.Uand th, jsj* ^ ^ 
P rin f le ^ e ™fnsLTs that the trailing of rational principle 
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we have repeatedly argued P . Qn c 2 The qualities 

and leisure the final end ,P cultivation of the mind 

required for the use of ^ -‘and during leisure 

are twofold. Some oft e . J ur j n „ t he activity of occupa- 

itself: some are operative rn latter sort are 

tion. 1 [To understan y q l Q f ne cessary condi- 
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goes, and men who cannot face danger courageously become 
the slaves of the first to assail them. § 3. The quality of 
courage and endurance is required for the activities of occupa¬ 
tion: wisdom is required for those of leisure: temperance and 
justice are qualities required at both times and under both 
heads—though they are particularly required in times of 
peace and leisure. 1 A time of war automatically enforces 
temperance and justice: a time of the enjoyment of prosperity, 
and leisure accompanied by peace, is more apt to make men 
overbearing. § 4. A special degree of justice and temperance 
is therefore required in those who appear to be faring excep¬ 
tionally well and enjoying all that the world accounts to be 
happiness, like the denizens of ‘the happy isles’ of which 
poets sing; and the greater the leisure which these men are 
able to use, when they are set among an abundance of bless¬ 
ings, the greater too will be their need of wisdom, as well as 
of temperance and justice. § 5. We can now understand why 
a state which seeks to achieve felicity, and to be good, must 
partake of all these three virtues. If some shame must always 
attach to any failure to use aright the goods of life, a special 
measure of shame must attach to a failure to use them aright 
in times of leisure; and people who show themselves good in 
times of occupation and war, but sink to the level of slaves 
in times of peace and leisure, will be found to incur particular 
censure. § 6. Excellence must not be sought by a training 
such as the Spartan. The Spartans are like the rest of the 
world in their view of the 1334 b nature of life’s highest goods 
[which they identify, like everybody else, with the external 
goods of fortune]: they only differ from others in thinking 
that the right way of getting them is to cultivate a single 
excellence [i.e. military courage]. Regarding external goods 
as higher than any others, and the enjoyment they give as 

1 It is interesting to note the distribution of the four virtues—fortitude, 
temperance, justice, and wisdom—in the thought of this passage. Forti¬ 
tude is regarded as operative only in and during occupation, though it also 
provides a necessary condition for leisure; the virtues of temperance and 
justice are assigned the higher position of being operative in and during 
both occupation and leisure; and the virtue of wisdom is given the still 
higher position of being purely operative in and during leisure. 
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greater than that derived from the general cultivation of 
excellence, [they cultivate only the single excellence which 
they consider useful as a means to securing those goods. But 
it is the whole of excellence which ought to be cultivated],* 
and cultivated for its own sake , as our argument has already 
shown. That still leaves us, however, with the problem, 
‘How, and by what means, is a general excellence to be 

achieved?’ . . . 

& 7. Using the distinction already made in a previous 

chapter, 2 we may say that the means required lor achieving 

general excellence are natural endowment, habit, and rational 

principle. So far as the first of these is concerned, we have 

already determined [in c. vn] the character of the endowment 

with which our citizens should start. It remains to consider 

the other two means, and to determine whether training in 

habit or training in rational principle ought to come first. 

The two modes of training must be adjusted to one another 

as harmoniously as possible [which not only means 
first with the mode that ought to come first, but also directing 
both modes alike to the same sort of high purpose] ;othenvise 
rational principle may fail to attain the highest ideal and the 
training given through habit may show a similar defect. 

S 8 With a view to this result, we may assume two things 
as evident 3 First, in the sphere of man s lite (as in all file 
generally), birth has a first beginning [be. the union of 
parents] but the end attained from such a beginning is only 
a step to some further end. The exercise of rational principle 
and thought is the ultimate end of man s nature. It is■there 
fore with a view to the exercise of these faculties that we 
should regulate, from the first, the birth and the training in 
habits of Sir citizens. 4 § 9 - Secondly, as soul and body arc 

f . •_ Knekets represents Newman’s conjecture of a passage 

which hasd“oppcd out in the Greek text as it has come down to us. 

I note (voh iih £ 4*0 ^ 

pursued foMhe'sakl treason, which is the end land he proves die second 
Pr .'xhe argument*is thatThem is" a ,cah,Jur.e. On the firs, rung of the 
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two, so there are also two parts of the soul, the irrational and 
the rational; and there are also two corresponding states of 
these parts—the state of appetite, and the state of pure 
thought. In order of time and in date of birth, the body is 
prior to the soul, and the irrational part of the soul is prior 
to the rational. § 10. This is proved by the fact that all the 
signs of appetite—such as anger, self-will, and desire—are 
visible in children from their very birth; while reasoning and 
thought are faculties which only appear, as a rule, when they 
grow older. The conclusion which follows is obvious. Chil¬ 
dren’s bodies should be given attention before their souls; 
and their appetites should be the next part of them to be 
regulated. But the regulation of their appetites should be 
intended for the benefit of their minds—-just as the attention 
given to their bodies should be intended for the benefit of 
their souls. 


Note on Aristotle's conception of leisure 

Some words should be said about the general conception of leisure 
(schole). In the first place we must note that leisure is not contrasted 
with activity. It is itself activity, and the highest form of activity— 
the activity of the part of the soul which possesses rational principle, 
and especially of the speculative division of that part. It is therefore 
contrasted not with activity, but with ‘occupation’ ( ascholia )—in 
other words, with the sort of activity which is pursued not for its 
own sake (as the activity of leisure is), but for the sake of something 
else. Secondly, we must note that leisure is not only contrasted 
with, or distinguished from, ‘occupation’: it is also contrasted with, 
or distinguished from, ‘recreation’ ( anapausis ) and ‘amusement’ 
(paidia —‘the sort of thing children do’). Amusement and recreation 
mean rest after occupation, and preparation for new occupation: 
they are thus both essentially connected with the idea of occupation. 
Leisure stands by itself, in its own independent right. Aristotle 
thus operates with three different notions—the notion of leisure; 
the notion of occupation; and the notion (in one sense intermediate 
between the two, but in another sense closer to the latter) of amuse¬ 
ment and recreation. 

ladder parents unite to secure the end of the birth of a child. But that 
end is not final: it leads to the next rung of the ladder (the training of the 
child in habits); and that in turn leads to a further rung (the training of 
the child in the use of rational principle and thought). It is the final rung 
of the ladder which controls the previous and lower rungs: cf. supra, 
c. xiv, § 11. 
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Chapter XVI 
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thing to be taken into account is the difference of age between 
children and their parents. §3. On the one hand, there 
should not be too much of a gap (elderly fathers cannot give 
their children the benefit of parental guidance, or receive 
from them in return the benefit of filial piety); and yet, on 
the other hand, there should not be too little 1335 a a 8 a P* 
§4. That, too, leads to considerable difficulties: it makes 
children treat parents with less respect, feeling that they are 
almost contemporaries, and it readily leads to quarrels about 
the management of the household. The third thing the 
legislator has to take into account—and here we return to 
the point from which we have just digressed—is the provision 
of a stock of healthy children answerable to his purposes. 

Now all these objects may be secured at once by a single 
policy. § 5. The period of procreation finally ends, as a rule, 
at the age of 70 for men, and the age of 50 for women; and 
the beginning of marital intercourse should therefore be fixed 
for both parties with a corresponding interval. [The husband 
will thus be 20 years older than his wife at the time of mar¬ 
riage.] § 6. The union of young parents is bad for the pro¬ 
creation of issue. In the whole of the animal world the 
descendants of young parents have imperfections. They 
tend to be of the female sex, and they are diminutive in 
figure. We arc bound to expect the same sort of result among 
human beings. There is evidence to warrant that expecta¬ 
tion. In all the states 1 where it is the custom for men and 
women to marry young, the inhabitants are imperfectly 
developed and small of stature. § 7. We may add that young 
mothers have harder labours and die more often in child¬ 
birth. This was the reason, according to some accounts, for 
the response once given by the oracle to the people of Troezen 
[‘Plough not the young fallow’]. It had no relation to the 
cultivation of crops, but referred to the large mortality caused 
by the marriage of girls at too early an age. § 8. It also con¬ 
duces to sexual restraint if the daughters of a family are not 
married early: young women are supposed to be more intern- 

1 Aristotle may have in mind here the Cretans of his time, as well as 
the people of Troezen. 
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Derate when once they have had experience of sexual inter¬ 
course The physique of men is also supposed to be stunted 
in its growth, when intercourse is begun before the seed has 
finished its growth . 1 (The seed, too, has its own period of 
growth—a period which it observes exactly, or with only a 
slight variation, in the course of its development.) § 9. 
Women should therefore marry about the age of 18, and men 
at 37 or thereabouts. If these ages are observed, union will 
begin while the bodies of both the partners are still m their 
prime and it will end for both simultaneously with the 
simultaneous ending of their power of procreatton The 
succession of children to parents will also be as it should be. 

§ 10. If reproduction, as we may reasonably expect, begins 
immediately after marriage, children will be ready to take 
over in the beginning of their own prime and just at the time 
when the period of the father’s vigour has come to an end 

We have now discussed the proper ages for marriage. In 

regard to the proper season of the year, it ,s best to follow the 

sensible practice, which is observed by the majority of people 

to dav of fixing winter as the time for men and women to 
to day, ot nxi g ^ Married couples should also 

QpidvVor themselves the lessons to be learned from doctors 
and Lturaf philosophers about the bringing of children into 
the world. Doctors can tell them all they need to know about 
L t u„ times of good physical condition: natural philo¬ 
sophers can tell them about favourable winds (for instance, 
sopners c th w j n d j s better than the south). 

§^2. What habit of body in the parents is likely to be of 

must remember that y\risi reference to seed ( tperma , which is the 

received a medicalthe wold soma is found in 
reading of the better m.an1 ^ ^ sccd grows; ,hat its growth 

some) Aristotle seems to 86 anJ that ifsexua l intercourse begins before 
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most benefit to the future physique of their children ? That 
is a theme to which closer attention will have to be paid when 
we come to treat of the management of children; 1 but some 
general indication may be given here. The athlete s habit of 
body neither produces a good condition for the general pur¬ 
poses of civic life, nor does it encourage ordinary health and 
the procreation of children. The habit of valetudinarians and 
persons unfit for anv exertion is equally unfavourable. 1 he 
best habit is one which comes midway between the athletic 
and the valetudinarian. § 13. Some amount of exertion must 
therefore go to its making. But the exertion must not be 
violent or specialized, as is the case with the athlete; it should 
rather be a general exertion, directed to all the activities of 

a freeman. . ... c 

Wives, as well as husbands, need the physical qualities of 

which we have just been speaking. § 14. Pregnant mothers 
should pay attention to their bodies: they should take regular 
exercise, and follow a nourishing diet. The legislator can 
easily lead them to a habit of regular exercise if he requires 
them to make some daily pilgrimage for the purpose of wor¬ 
shipping at the shrines of the goddesses who preside over 
childbirth. Their minds, unlike their bodies, should be kept 
free from exertion; for children evidently draw on the mother 
who carries them in her womb, just as plants draw on the soil. 2 

§ 15. The question arises whether children should always 
be reared or may sometimes be exposed to die. 3 There should 


1 It is not clear why the proper physique of parents should be a matter 
to be treated in connexion with the management of children. In any case, 

no treatment of that subject follows. . . 

2 I lore, as in § 8 above. Aristotle seems to take a purely physical view 
of woman (the Greek world was a masculine world). It seems curious, if 
children draw on the mother who carries them, that they should not draw 
on the whole of her—mind as well as body. But Aristotle apparently 
desires the mother to be like the patient unthinking earth in which the 

seed is germinating. . 

1 The exposure of children (sometimes in the hills that rose above the 
city) was not uncommon among the Greeks; and the heroine of a Greek 
play or romance (it was especially daughters who were thus ‘exposed’) is 
sometimes a foundling of this character. The very word ‘foundling’ shows 
the survival of the practice in modern times; but modern charity has 
provided the foundling hospital in lieu of the bare hill-side. 
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certainly be a law to prevent the rearing of deformed children. 
On the other hand, there should also be a law, in all states 
where the system of social habits is opposed to unrestricted 
increase, to prevent the exposure of children to death merely 
in order to keep the population down. The proper thing to 
do is to limit the size of each family, and if children are then 
conceived in excess of the limit so fixed, to have miscarriage 
induced before sense and life have begun in the embryo. 
(Whether it is right or wrong to induce a miscarriage will thus 
depend on whether sense and life are still to come, or have 


already begun.) , . , , 

§ 16. We have now determined the ages at which men and 

women should begin their married life. It remains to eter 
mine the length of time for which they should r ^ d %^ ervl ^ e 
to the state by bringing children into the world. The off 
spring of elderly men, like that of very young mei J* . 

be physically and mentally imperfect ; and t e c i 
old age are weakly. We may therefore fix the length of time 
for which procreation lasts by reference to ‘1“ mental pnme. 
§ 17. This comes for most men-as some of the poets who 
measure life in seven-year periods, have suggested-about 
the age of 50. Men may therefore be reteased from the serv 
of bringing children into the world when they 

five years above this age; and from that time 0 health 

regard them as indulging in intercourse for reas ^ 

or for some similar cause. § 18. For husband or wife to be 

detected in the commission of adulter) a , t j ie 

it may happen, and in whatever shape or orm, ^ 

period of their being married and being cal d husband and 
wife-must be made a matter of disgrace. to be detected 

in adultery 1336 a during the very perio o & r. n f amy 
into the world is a thing to be punished by a g 
proportionate to such an offence. 

* ‘Aristotle is here speaking of the mental prime of the husband, n 
the wife’ (Newman, vol. iii, P- 47 6 )« 
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VII. xvii, §§ 1-8 


POLITICAL IDEALS 

Chapter XVII 

2. The nursery and the infant school. The first stage: the diet 
of the infant; the proper use of its limbs; the enuring of children 
to cold. The second stage, to the age of 5: games and stories: 
young children should be protected from bad company , and safe¬ 
guarded from hearing indecent language or seeing indecent pic¬ 
tures: generally, they should be saved from an early familiarity 
with anything low, since early impressions go deep. The third 
stage, from the age of 5 to that of 7: children of this age should 
watch other children doing the work they will have to do later 
themselves. 

After the age of 7 education will fall into two periods—the 
first from the age of 7 to that of puberty: the second from the 
age of puberty to the age of 21. Should there be a code of 
regulations, and should education be managed by the state or 
privately managed ? 

§ 1. When children are bom, their physical powers will be 
seriously affected, during their growth, by the nature of the 
nourishment which they are given. On any consideration of 
the matter, and whether we look to the animal w r orld or to the 
example of those uncivilized peoples who make it their aim 
to produce a martial habit of body, it is evident that a diet 
abounding in milk is best suited to the physical development 
of children; and the less wine they are given the better, if they 
are to escape diseases. § 2. It is also good to encourage every 
sort of physical movement which their little bodies can make; 
but in order to prevent any distortion of their soft limbs, 
some uncivilized peoples still use mechanical appliances 
which keep their bodies straight. 1 It is good to habituate 
children to the endurance of cold from their earliest infancy; 
and this is a practice which greatly conduces to their general 
health, as well as hardening them in advance for military 
service. § 3. This will explain why some uncivilized peoples 2 

1 Aristotle docs not explain what these ‘instruments* were; but we may 
remember the back-boards in which girls used to be pent. 

2 The various references made here, and in other passages of the 
Politics , to the practices of uncivilized peoples (the ethne> or ‘gentiles’, 
outside the Greek pale), are probably drawn from the collection of the 
customs of such peoples which Aristotle made. 
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have the habit of plunging their children at birth into a cold 
river, or (like the Celts) of making them go lightly clad. 
Wherever it is possible to implant a habit in children, it is 
best to begin the process of habituation in their earliest years, 
and then to increase it gradually. The physical constitution 
of children, owing to their natural warmth, is well adapted 

for training in the endurance of cold. 

S 4 The earliest years will best be handled m the ways we 
have just described, and in other similar ways The next 
stage of the child’s life, which lasts to the age of five, is one 
which cannot be set any lessons, or put to any compulsory 
tasks, for fear of hindering its growth. But it 1S * sta gJ NS ’ hlch 
needs some practice in movement, to prevent the body trom 
becoming limp; and this should be provided by games as 
well as in other ways. § 5. The games should be neither 
laborious nor effeminate, but such as become a freeman. 
Care should also be taken by the officers in charge (who are 
generally termed the superintendents of education) to deter¬ 
mine the sort of tales and stories which children of this age 
ought to be told. All these things should prepare the way tor 
the occupations of later years; and even the games of children 
should be for the most part mimicries of what will later be 
earnest. § 6. Plato, in his Laws , would like to stop children 
from straining their lungs and sobbing; but thmkers of his 
sort are wrong in the view they take of the matter. It helps 
^growth of children: it is, in its way, a sort of physical 
exercise; and just as holding the breath gives adults strength 
for exertion, so straining the lungs will equally strengthen 

Ch f 7 ren The superintendents of education must exercise a 

general control over the way in which children P a ^? ‘ hc ‘^ 
fime. In particular, they must be careful that very little of 
their time is passed in the company of slaves. I he 2 g 
of life through 1336 b which children pass down “ 
seven is bound to be one of home training; and young as they 
are they will be likely to contract vulgar habits from anything 
vulgar they hear or see. § 8. It should therefore be a primary 
duty of the legislator to exorcize the use of bad languag 
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everywhere in our state. To use bad language of any sort 
lightly is next door to acting badly. The young, especially, 
should be kept free from hearing, or using, any such language. 
§ 9. Those who are guilty, in spite of all prohibitions, of 
talking or acting indecently must be punished accordingly. 
The younger freemen, who are not yet allowed to recline at 
the common tables, 1 should be subjected to corporal punish¬ 
ment and other indignities; and men of an older age should 
pay the penalty for behaving like slaves by undergoing 
indignities of a degrading character. 

If the use of indecent language is thus to be proscribed, it 
is obvious that we must also prevent the exhibition of indecent 
pictures and the performance of indecent plays. § 10. It 
should therefore be the duty of the government to prohibit 
all statuary and painting which portrays any sort of indecent 
action. 2 An exception may, however, be made for the festivals 
of deities where even the use of scurrility is licensed by the 
law. 3 (But here, we may note, the law also allows men who 
have reached a proper maturity to acquit their wives and 
children from attendance by attending in person themselves.) 
§11. The seeing of mimes or comedies should be forbidden 
to young persons by the legislator, until they have reached 
the age when they are allowed to share with the older men 
in the right of reclining and taking wine at the common 
tables. By that time their education will have made them all 
immune from the evil effects of such performances. 

§ 12. We have now given a cursor}' account of this question. 
We must give it our attention, and settle it in more detail, at 
a later stage, when we have gone into the arguments for and 
against such legal control, and discussed the form which it 

1 Reclining was the usual posture of the Greeks and Romans at the 
dinner-table: hence the Latin word triclinium for a dining-room. The 
younger freemen, however, sat on chairs, instead of reclining on couches. 

1 Aristotle, beginning with the idea of protecting children from hearing 
bad language, allows himself to digress into the general problem of 
censorship, for old as well as for young. He takes censorship in his stride 
(as Plato had done before him), with little or no regard to our modem 
ideas of the artist’s ‘freedom’ or to general ‘freedom of thought’. 

3 We may remember that mock ceremonies might be conducted even 
in medieval churches, with ‘boy-bishops’ and ‘abbots of unreason’. 
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ought to take. Here we have only touched on the issue so far 
as the occasion immediately requires. § 13. Perhaps there is 
point in the remark of Theodorus, the tragic actor, that he 
had never yet allowed any other actor, however poor he might 
be, to make his entrance before he did, because (as he put it) 
‘spectators get fond of those they hear first’. This is a fate 
which is apt to befall us not only in our associations with 
persons, but also in our contacts with things: we always 
prefer what we come across first. 1 § 14. The young must 
therefore be kept from an early familiarity with anything that 
is low, and especially anything that may suggest depravity or 
malice. When the first five years are safely over, children 
should then spend the next two years, down to the age of 
seven, in watching others at work on the lessons which they 

will afterwards have to learn themselves. 

& 15. [This brings us to the stage of regular education.] 
There should be two different periods of education—the first 
from the age of seven to that of puberty; the second from 
puberty to the age of twenty-one. Those who divide man s 
life into seven-year periods are on the whole right. But the 
divisions which we ought to follow [when we are planning 
the course of education] i 3 37 a are the divisions made by 
nature herself. The purpose of education, like that of art 
generally, is simply to copy nature by making her deficiencies 
cood 2 $ 16. Three subjects here suggest themselves for our 
consideration. The first is whether there ought to be some 
code of regulations governing the education1 of children. I he 
second is whether the education of children should be a 
matter for the state, or should be conducted on a private 
basis, as it still is, even to-day, in the great majority of cases. 
The third question which we have to consider is the proper 

nature of a code of regulations. 


Horace said the same thing later: 

Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 

Testa diu. 

This is an art 

^' C ^”„ d a .u~. re ' iv, sc. .V, 95 - 7 ). 



BOOK VIII 

THE TRAINING OF YOUTH 

A 

THE GENERAL SCHEME OF TRAINING (cc. i-iii) 

Chapter I 

legislation is needed to regulate education , both for political and 
for moral reasons. There should be a uniform system for all, and 
it should be a system of state education. 

1337 a 11 § 1. All would agree that the legislator should 
make the education of the young his chief and foremost con¬ 
cern. 1 [There are two reasons for taking this view.] In the 
first place, the constitution of a state will suffer if education 
is neglected. § 2. The citizens of a state should always be 
educated to suit the constitution of their state. 2 The type 
of character appropriate to a constitution is the power which 
continues to sustain it, as it is also the force which originally 
creates it. The democratic type of character creates and 
sustains democracy; the oligarchical type creates and sustains 
oligarchy; and as the progression ascends each higher type 
of character will always tend to produce a higher form of 
constitution. In the second place, every capacity, and every 
form of art, requires as a condition of its exercise some 
measure of previous training and some amount of preliminary 
habituation. Men must therefore be trained and habituated 
before they can do acts of goodness, as members of a state 
should do. [There is thus a moral, as well as a political reason, 
for making education the chief concern of the legislator.] 

§ 3. The whole of a state [i.e. the whole body of its mem¬ 
bers] has one common End. Evidently, therefore, the system 

1 This is Aristotle’s answer to the first question raised at the end of the 

previous book—‘Should there be a code of regulations governing the 
education of children ?’ He answers, ‘Yes—and that code should be of 
the foremost importance.’ .... , 

2 We have to remember, as always, that the constitution, in Aristotle $ 
view, is not only ‘an arrangement of offices’, but also ‘a way of life’. 
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of education in a state must also be one and the same for all, 
and the provision of this system must be a matter of public 
action. 1 It cannot be left, as it is at present, to private enter¬ 
prise, with each parent making provision privately for his 
own children, and having them privately instructed as he 
himself thinks fit. Training for an end which is common 
should also itself be common. § 4. [There is another reason 
for taking this view.] We must not regard a citizen as belong¬ 
ing just to himself: we must rather regard every citizen as 
belonging to the state.* Each is a part of the state; and the 
provision made for each part will naturally be adjusted to 
the provision made for the Whole. Here as in some other 
respects, the Spartans are to be praised. They pay the 
greatest attention to the training of the young; and they pay 
that attention collectively, and not in their private capacity. 

Chapter II 

The absence of any clear view about the proper subjects of instruc¬ 
tion : the conflicting claims of utility, moral d* a P l ™' ani *‘ 
advancement of knowledge. Some subjects should be taught 
because of their utility; but the teach,ng of such subjects should 
never go 1 so far as to produce a mechanical bias, and even the 
more liberal subjects should not be studied too professionally. 

Two things are now evident. The first is that there ought 
to be laws to regulate education. The second is that educa- 

' This is 

du«ed e on"/private basis. The £2 

rK r " S S r„t c ,h „ e t S t'a ^nd d S tTdoLna „ f Wholes and .„c 
relation between the Whole and its P^s. >j as your 

'ZZSfSSw W-df. as a 

wrongdoer against the state. 
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tion ought to be conducted by the state. § i. We have now 
to consider the nature of the education to be given, and the 
methods by which it ought to be given. 1 At present opinion 
is divided about the subjects of education. All do not take 
the same view about what should be learned by the young, 
either with a view to plain goodness or with a view to the best 
life possible ; 2 nor is opinion clear whether education should 
be directed mainly to the understanding, or mainly to moral 
character. 3 § 2. If we look at actual practice, the result is 
sadly confusing; it throws no light on the problem whether 
the proper studies to be followed are those which are useful 
in life, or those which make for goodness, or those which 
advance the bounds of knowledge. Each sort of study receives 
some votes in its 1337 b favour; [none of them has a clear 
case]. If one looks, for example, at the studies which make 
for goodness, one finds a total absence of agreement. Good¬ 
ness itself, to begin with, has not the same meaning for all the 
different people who honour it; and when that is the case, 
it is hardly surprising that there should also be difference 
about the right methods of practising goodness. 

§ 3. There can be no doubt that such useful subjects as are 
really necessary ought to be part of the instruction of children. 
But this does not mean the inclusion of every useful subject. 4 
Occupations are divided into those which are fit for freemen 

1 This is the third of the questions propounded at the end of the 
previous book—What should be the nature of the code of regulations 
governing education ? The answer to this question—so far as it is actually 
given—occupies the rest of this Book. 

J The distinction here implied is somewhat obscure. Perhaps ‘plain 
goodness’ is a matter of the virtues belonging to the practical division of 
the rational part of the soul; while ‘the best possible life’ goes farther, and 
includes also (and more particularly) the virtues of the speculative and 
higher division of that part of the soul (see Book VII, c. xiv, the first note 
at the end of the chapter). 

} This sentence may be interpreted to mean, first, that there is no 
agreement about the subjects which ought to be taught, whichever part 
of the human spirit be regarded as the more important; secondly, that 
there is no clear answer to the question, ‘Which is the more important part 
of the human spirit?’ 

4 The useful subjects which are necessary may include reading, writing, 
some arithmetic, and some geometry. Domestic science may be an 
example of a useful subject which is not necessary. (Newman, vol. iii, 
p. 506.) 
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and those which are unfit for them; and it follows from tb 
that the total amount of useful knowledge imparted to children 
should never be large enough to make them mechanically 
minded. § 4. The term ‘mechanical’ {banausos) should pro¬ 
perly be applied to any occupation, art, or instruction, which 
is calculated to make the body, or soul, or mind, of a freeman 
unfit for the pursuit and practice of goodness. § 5 - " e ma >' 
accordingly apply the word ‘mechanical to any art or craft 
which adversely affects men’s physical fitness, and to any 
employment which is pursued for the sake of gain and keeps 
men’s minds too much, and too meanly, occupied Much the 
same may also be said of the liberal branches of knowledge 
Some of these branches can be studied, up to a P 0i ut, 'vitho 
anv illiberality; but too much concentration upon them, with 
r/iew to attaining perfection, is liable to cause the same evd 
effects that have just been mentioned. §6. A good_ deal 
depends on the purpose for which acts are done or subjects 

are studied. Anything done to satisfy a personal need or to 

help a friend, or to attain goodness, will not be illiberal, but 
the P very same act, when done repeatedly at the instance ot 
other persons, may be counted menial and servile. 

Chapter III 

There are four subjects of instruction to be considered-reading 
and writing • drawing ; gymnastic; and music. The firs two have 
an element of utility: the third promotes the moral virtue of 
Tourage: Jpurpose of the fourth is not so ^jbut it may be 
argued that it serves to promote the proper use of leisure This 
leads us to note the distinction between (i) occupation , (2) play 

■ In something of an 

in the eighteenth cha««ei Even m X lSeral ar.s-such 

ought to preserve an a" 1 * 1 * h c must be a dilettante, with a fine 

as music, painting, and lit £ of cxccution which is not too 

edge of appreciation, but wi n *» ideas alrcady 

precious or virtuose ofJ^^nning of the sixteenth 
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ccrtaL^disdain^'hichConceals art'- On the'idea of'.he mechanical', or 
‘banausic’, see the Prefatory Note, § 4 - 
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or relaxation , and (3) the use of leisure The real purpose of 
music is to be found in the cultivation of leisure; and drawing 
too , while it has its utility , may also serve to give the young an 
observant eye for beauty of form and figure. 

8 1 The studies now generally established as parts of the 
curriculum may be regarded, as has already been said from 
two different points of view. 1 There are some four subjects 
which are usually made the basis of education. They include 
reading and writing, physical training, and music; and some 
would also add drawing. The first and the last of these 
subjects are generally regarded as useful for the practical 
purposes of life in a number of different ways. Physical 
training is commonly thought to foster the virtue of courage. 
The object of training in music is a matter of doubt and dis¬ 
pute. § 2. At present, indeed, it is mainly studied as if its 
object were pleasure; but the real reason which originally 
led to its being made a subject of education is something 
higher. Our very nature has a tendency (on which we have 
' often remarked) to seek of itself for ways and means which 
will enable us to use leisure rightly, as well as to find some 
right occupation; indeed it is the power to use leisure rightly, 
as we would once more repeat, which is the basis of all our 
life. 2 * § 3. It is true that both occupation and leisure are 
necessary; but it is also true that leisure is higher than 
occupation, and is the end to which occupation is directed. 
Our problem, therefore, is to find modes of activity which 
will fill our leisure. We can hardly fill our leisure with play. 
To do so would be to make play the be-all and end-all of life. 
§ 4. That is an impossibility. ’ Play is a thing to be chiefly 
used in connexion with one side of life—the side of occupa¬ 
tion. (A simple argument shows that this is the case. Occupa¬ 
tion is the companion of work and exertion: the worker needs 
relaxation: play is intended to provide relaxation.) \\ e may 

1 'i.e. they mav be used in support of the view that useful subjects 
should be studied, or in support of the view that subjects tending to 
promote virtue should be studied’ (Newman, vol. iii, p-^ 5 10 )’ 

2 The fact has already been insisted upon in Book VII, c. XIV, § 22, 

and c. xv, §§ 1-2. 
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therefore conclude that play and games should only be 
admitted into our state at the proper times and seasons, and 
should be applied as restoratives. The feelings which play 
produces in the mind are feelings of relief from 1338 a 
exertion; and the pleasure it gives provides relaxation. Leisure 
is a different matter: we think of it as having in itself intrinsic 
pleasure, intrinsic happiness, intrinsic felicity. 1 § 5. Happi¬ 
ness of that order does not belong to those who are engaged 
in occupation: it belongs to those who have leisure. Those 
who are engaged in occupation are so engaged with a view 
to some end which they regard as still unattained. But felicity 
is a present end; and all men think of it as accompanied by 
pleasure and not by pain. It is true that all are not equally 
agreed about the nature of the pleasure which accompanies 
felicity. Different persons estimate its nature differently, 
according to their own personality and disposition. But the 
highest pleasure, derived from the noblest sources, will be 

that of the m*m of greatest goodness. 

§ 6. It is clear, therefore, that there are some branches of 
learning and education which ought to be studied with a 
view to the proper use of leisure in the cultivation ol t le 
mind. It is clear, too, that these studies should be regarded 
as ends in themselves, while studies pursued wit 1 a \ lew 
to an occupation should be regarded merely as means and 
matters of necessity. § 7 - This will explain why our lore- 
fathers made music a part of education. I hey did not do 
so because it was necessary: it is nothing of t ic sort. or 
did they do so because it is useful, as some other subjects 
are. Reading and writing, for example, are useful in various 
ways—for money-making; for housekeeping, for t c acquisi 
tion of knowledge; and for a number of political activities. 
Drawing may be held to be useful in helping men to judge 
more correctly [and therefore to purchase more wisely] the 
works of different artists. [Music serves none of these 


« The argument here is that occupation ha3 n ° 

has to be supplemented by an extrinsic pleasure 1 which is felt in 

Play. Leisure, on the contrary, has an intrinsic pleasure, which is Iclt in 

the very act and moment of its use. 
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uses ] Nor is it, like physical training, useful in improving 
health and military prowess: it has no visible effect upon 
either. § 8. We are thus left with its value for the cultivation 
of the mind in leisure. This is evidently the reason of its 
being introduced into education: it ranks as a part of the 
cultivation which men think proper to freemen. This is 
the meaning of the lines in Homer, beginning, 

Such are they who alone should be called to the 
bountiful banquet, 

and continuing (after a mention of various guests) with the 
words, 

§ 9. With them call they a minstrel, to pleasure all men with 
his music. 

Again, in another passage, Odysseus is made to say that 
music is the best of pastimes when men are all merry, and 

They who feast in the hall lend their ears to the 
* 

minstrel in silence, 

Sitting in order due. 

§ 10. We may take it as evident, from what has been said, 
that there is a kind of education in which parents should have 
their sons trained not because it is necessary, or because it is 
useful, but simply because it is liberal and something good 
in itself. Whether this kind of education is confined to a 
single subject, or includes a number of subjects; what the 
subjects are (if they arc several), and how they should be 
studied—all this must be left for further discussion. §11. 
But we have already reached a point at which we are entitled 
to say that the evidence of tradition supports our general 
view. This is shown by the old-established subjects of study; 
and the example of music is sufficient to make it clear. We 
are also entitled to say that the reason why some of the useful 
subjects ought to be taught to children—for example, reading 
and writing—is not only the fact of their being useful: it is 
also the fact that they make it possible to acquire many other 
branches of knowledge. § 12. Similarly the object of instruc¬ 
tion in drawing is not so much to save people from making 
mistakes in their private purchases, or from being deceived 
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in the buying and selling 1338 h of articles; it is rather to give 

them an observant eye for beauty of form and figure. To aim 

at utility everywhere is utterly unbecoming to high-minded 

and liberal spirits. . 

S 13. In educating children we must use the instrument ot 

habits before we use that of reason, and we must deal with 
the body before we deal with the mind. V e must therefore 
begin by putting them into the hands of physical instructors 
and games-masters. The former will give them a proper habit 
of body: the latter will teach them all the necessary accom¬ 
plishments. 

B 

PHYSICAL TRAINING, OR GYMNASTIC (c. iv) 


Chapter IV 


There are dangers in over-athleticism , and defects in the Spartan 
system of education: courage is not the only virtue , and a tram- 
ins meant to produce toughness is one-sided and ineffective , czen 
Tnthe mat,l of fostering true courage. The nght foltcy w 
regard to physical training is to avoid an excessive early training , 
which stunts the proper development of the body Light exerc ' ses 
till the age of puberty , followed by a period of three years spent 
in study, which should be followed in turn by a period of hard 
exercise and strict diet—this is the best system. The young should 
not be made to work hard with body and mind simultaneously. 

.. • 1 


§1. Among the states which are generally regarded as 
paving the greatest attention to the training of youth there 
are some which seek to create an athletic habit of body but 
do so at the cost of serious injury both to the figure and the 
growth of the body. The Spartans have not been guilty of 
this particular error; but they turn the young into savages by 
imposing rigorous exercises, in the idea that this is the best 
wav of fostering the virtue of courage. § 2. It is, however, a 
mistake as we have repeatedly said, to direct the training of 
youth exclusively, or mainly, to this one virtue; and even if 
courage were the main object, the Spartans are wrong in their 
way of encouraging it. Both in the animal world, and among 
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uncivilized peoples, courage is always found, as observation 
will show us, not in association with the greatest ferocity, 
but in connexion with a gentler and more lion-like temper. 

& 3 There are, it is true, many uncivilized peoples which are 
ready enough to indulge in murder and cannibalism. Among 
the peoples on the coast of the Black Sea, the Achaeans and 
Heniochi are of this sort, and some of the inland peoples are 
equally or even more savage; they are peoples of bandits— 
but they have no real courage. § 4. Even the Spartans them¬ 
selves, as we know from experience, were superior to others 
onlv so long as they were the only people which assiduously 
practised the rigours of discipline; and nowadays they are 
beaten both in athletic contests and in actual war. Their 
previous superiority was not due to the particular training 
which they gave to their youth: it was simply and solely due 
to their having some sort of discipline when their antagonists 
had none at all. § 5. The noble heart-not the ferocious 
temper—should bear the palm. It is not wolves, or other 
savage animals, that will fight a good fight in the presence 0 
a noble danger: it is the man who is of a good courage. § 6. 
To let youth run wild in savage pursuits, and to leave them 
untrained in the disciplines they really need, is really to 
degrade them into vulgarity. It is to make them serve the 
statesman’s purposes in one respect, and one only; and even 
there, as our argument shows, 1 it is to make them of less 
service than those who have been differently trained. § 7. We 
must not judge the Spartans on the grounds of their former 
achievement, but on the ground of their present position. 
The Spartan training has now to face rivals. Formerly it had 
none. 

There is now general agreement about the necessity ol 
physical training, and about the way in which it ought to be 
"iven. Till the age of puberty the exercises used should be 
light, and there should be no rigorous dieting or violent 
exertion, such as may hinder the proper growth of the body. 
§ 8. The bad effects of excessive early training 1339 a are strik- 

1 The argument has shown, in § 4, that the Spartans are beaten by 
others even on their own chosen field. 
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inglv evident. In the lists of Olympic victors there are only 
two or three cases of the same person having won m the men s 
events who had previously won in the boys’; and the reason 
is that early training, and the compulsory exercises which it 
involved, had resulted in loss of energy. § 9. [There \\ ill thus 
be light exercises in the years before puberty.] After that 
age is reached, the next three years may be spent in other 
studies [such as reading and writing, music, and drawing], 
and then the next period of development may properly be 
given to hard exercise and strict diet. It is not right to do 
work with the mind and the body at the same time. The two 
different sorts of work tend naturally to produce different, 
and indeed opposite, effects. Physical work clogs the mind; 
and mental work hampers the body. 


the aims and methods of education in music 

(CC. V-VII) 


Chapter V 


There are three possible views about the purpose »f education m 

music _ ( 1 ) that it serves for amusement and relaxation, ( 2 ) that 

U serves as a means of moral training; (3) that it serves as a 

Leans to the cultivation of the mind. Amusement cannot be the 

aim - if it were , we should not want to have children taught to 
aim. ij tt » s}lQuld be conten t to let them get 

2:2:^^: LL eZ 

iJZLn of the mind be regarded as its aim , we may still 
raise the same question. We may therefore dismiss for the present 
the Question whether children should play themselves , and tu 
back to consider the aim of education in music independently f 

th VTsense education in music has more than one aim. Music 
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pleasure can serve both purposes explains how easy it is to fall 
into the idea that amusement is the one end of life: we look at the 
simpler and more obvious of the two purposes served, and forget 
the other.) But may not music also serve the purpose of moral 
training , as well as those of amusement and cultivation of the 
mind? It would appear that it can. Music can supply 'images ^ 
of the virtues , and by inducing us to take pleasure in the images 
it can induce us to take pleasure in the virtues themselves. All 
artistic representations (e.g. paintings as well as musical com- 
positions) have this quality; hut music has it in a special degree. 
Both the modes and the times of music have obvious ethical 
effects, especially upon the young; and indeed harmony, in the 
vieio of many thinkers, is the essence—or at any rate an attri¬ 
bute—of the soul. 

§ 1. Some questions concerning music have already been 
raised at an earlier stage of our argument; but it will be well 
to pick up the thread again here, and to pursue the matter 
further. We may thus provide something in the nature of 
a preface to the considerations which would naturally be 
advanced in any full view of the subject. § 2. It is difficult 
to define the exact effects of music; and it is equally difficult 
to define the exact purpose for which it ought to be studied. 
Some would hold that the purpose of music, like that of 
sleeping or drinking, is simply amusement and relaxation. 
Sleep and drink are not in themselves good things; but they 
are at any rate pleasurable things, and, as Euripides says, they 
‘bid dull cares avaunt’. § 3. It is on this ground that music is 
sometimes ranked with them both, and that sleep and drink 
and music (to which dancing may also be added) are all 
treated in just the same way. Another possible view is that 
music should be regarded as something of an influence 
making for goodness, inasmuch as it has the power of giving 
a tone to our character (just as physical training can give a 
tone to our bodies) by habituating us to feel pleasure in the 
right sort of way. 1 § 4. There is still a third possible view— 

1 A piece of music, e.g. the Marseillaise, may affect our character, and 
give it a tone, by habituating us to take pleasure in the message of courage 
which it conveys. 
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that music has some contribution to make to the cultivation 
of our minds and to the growth of moral wisdom 1 

It is clear that amusement is not the object with a view to 
which the young should be educated. Learning is not a 
matter of amusement. It is attended by effort and pain. On 
the other hand it is also true that cultivation of the mind is 
not a thing which is proper for children or the young of a 
tender age 8 Those who are themselves still short of their own 
end cannot yet cope with the ultimate end. § 5. [A case ma> 
indeed be made out for amusement, and] we may argue tha 
the serious studies of children [including music] are ways and 
means to the amusement which they will be ab * e to ei JJ 0 > 
when they reach their full growth as adults But if that 

ground betaken, why (we may ask)j^ SolSfhe 
to play music themselves ? Why should they not f °l ^ v th ^. 
example of the Persian and Median kings, and get their 
pleasure and instruction through listening to others who 
Se a business of music ? § 6 Those who ke 1 an 

occuDation and a profession are bound to attain a better 
result than those who only practise it long enough ^ 

ir, is - 

.‘Uld tan, » P)., 

. These three view, may be: “tVl'note^ 

of the soul in Book VII, c. » f orm of amusement and relaxa- 

view that music, like sleep and drink, is v iew that music 

tion connects it with the division of the rational 

pm^f^the^oulH^h^Utir^and^asrv^ew^WMects it with the speculative 

division of that part. 

5067 D J 
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tunes. § 8. Much the same may be said if we take the third 
view about music, and hold that it ought to be used to pro¬ 
mote our felicity and to give us a liberal cultivation. Why, 
for this purpose, should we learn ourselves, instead of draw¬ 
ing on the services of others ? Here we shall do well to remem¬ 
ber the conception we hold of the gods. The Zeus of our 
poets does not sing, or play on the harp; [he simply listens]. 
We are apt to regard as vulgar those who do otherwise, and 
we think of them as behaving in a way in which a man would 
not behave unless he were drunk or jesting. 

§ 9. This, however, is perhaps a matter for later considera¬ 
tion. We must first inquire whether music should, or should 
not, be included in education; and that leads us to ask, ‘In 
which of the three ways previously distinguished does it act 
—the way of education [or the giving of tone to the character], 
or that of amusement, or that of cultivation of the mind?’ 
There are reasons for connecting it with all three; for it 
evidently embraces elements common to all. § 10. [Let us 
take, for example, as one of these elements, the element of 
pleasure.] Amusement is intended to produce relaxation; 
and relaxation, which is in its nature a remedy for the pain 
produced by exertion, must necessarily contain the element of 
pleasure. Similarly, again, cultivation of the mind is generally 
agreed to have an element of pleasure, as well as an element 
of nobility; and the spirit of true felicity is a spirit composed 
of both of these elements. [Pleasure, therefore, is an element 
common both to amusement and to cultivation.] §11. Now 
we all agree that music, whether instrumental or accompanied 
by the voice, is one of the greatest of pleasures. 1 At any rate 
we can cite the testimony of the poet Musaeus: 

Song is to mortals the sweetest; 

and here we may see the reason why men very naturally enlist 
the aid of music for their social parties and pastimes—it has 
the power of gladdening their hearts. We may therefore con- 

I he argument is that music is a great pleasure; that pleasure is an 
element common both to amusement and to cultivation; and that music, 
therefore, is intended both for amusement and cultivation—and not for 
one object only. 
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elude that the pleasure it gives them is one of the reasons why 
children ought to be educated in music. § 12. All innocent 
pleasures have a double use: they not only help us to achieve 
our end [i.e. felicity], but they also serve us as means of relaxa¬ 
tion It is seldom we enjoy the fruition of our end. But we 
can often enjoy relaxation, and indulge ourselves in amuse¬ 
ments (not so much with a view to something beyond, but 
just for the pleasure they give us); and it may therefore be 
well to let the young rest and relax for a while in the pleasures 

which come from music. 

& H Men fall, it is true, into a way of making amusements 
the end of their life. The reason for their doing so is that the 
end of life would seem to involve a kind of pleasure 1 his 
kind of pleasure is not the ordinary, but in their search for it 
men are apt to mistake ordinary pleasure for it ; and they ° 
so because pleasure generally has some sort of likeness to the 
ultimate end of human activity. This end is desirable just t 
itself, and not for the sake of any future result, »Jjd the 
pleasures of amusement are similar—they are not desired 
for the sake of some result in the future, but rather.because 
of something which has happened in the past, that is to 
sav the exertion and pain which have already been under¬ 
gone § 14. This, it may reasonably be held, is the cause 
which indtices men to seek happiness from pleasures of this 

0r pleasure is not the only reason why men have recourse to 
music^! Another reason is*its u.iUty in furnish,.ng re action 
This is how the case for it seems to stand. § ‘ 5 -we hate 
to inquire whether it does not possess, over and above these 
accidents [of pleasure and utility], 1340 a an essence which is 
of higher value than the uses hitherto mentioned. Perhaps 
there is more in question than our sharing in the common 

. The distinction here drawn 

viously said that there are rec * . - j t hc cultivation of the 

amuMmen't'which ^^utilit^bccause it bnngs recreate and refreshes 
the mind. 
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pleasure which all men derive from music—a pleasure, 
indeed, which is natural and instinctive, and which explains 
why the use of music appeals to all ages and all types of 
character—and perhaps we ought to consider whether music 
has not also some sort of bearing on our characters and our 
souls. § 16. It will clearly have such a bearing if our charac¬ 
ters are actually affected by music. That they are so affected 
is evident from the influence exercised by a number of 
different tunes, but especially by those of Olympus. His 
tunes, by general consent, have an inspiring effect on the 
soul; and a feeling of inspiration is an affection of the soul’s 
character. 1 § 17. We may add that, in listening to mere 
imitative sounds, where there is no question of time or tune, 
all men are moved to feelings of sympathy. 

Since music belongs to the category of pleasures, and since 
goodness consists in feeling delight where one should, and 
loving and hating aright, we may clearly draw some conclu¬ 
sions. 2 First, there is no lesson which we are so much con¬ 
cerned to learn, and no habit which we are so much concerned 
to acquire, as that of forming right judgements on, and feeling 
delight in, fine characters and good actions. § 18. Next, 
musical times and tunes provide us with images of states of 
character—images of anger, and of calm; images of fortitude 
and temperance, and of all the forms of their opposites; 
images of the other states—which come closer to their actual 
nature than anything else can do. This is a fact which is clear 
from our own experience; to listen to these images is to 
undergo a real change of the soul. § 19. Now to acquire a 
habit of feeling pain or taking delight in an image is some- 

1 Newman notes (vol. iii, p. 536), ‘Aristotle has to prove that music 
affects the character of the soul; therefore he has to prove that the inspira¬ 
tion which it admittedly produces is an affection of the character of the 
soul. Some may have regarded it as a bodily affection, . . . and others as 
a special condition of the mind , . . . but Aristotle regards it as connected 
with an impulse to action, . . . and this is perhaps the reason why he here 
traces it to the character of the soul.' 

2 The general argument is that, since (1) music can give pleasure, and 
(2) goodness consists in feeling pleasure aright (i.e. in connexion with the 
right sort of acts and the right sort of characters), music of the right 
character can help in producing goodness, because it can help in pro¬ 
ducing a feeling of pleasure in acts and characters of the right sort. 
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thing closely allied to feeling pain or taking delight in the 
actual reality. The man, for example, who folds delight in 
looking at the sculptured image of some object—purely on 
the ground of its intrinsic form [and not on the ground of its 
material, or the beauty and cost of that material]—will also 
be bound to find pleasure in looking at the actual object 
itself. $ 20. It is true that the objects of some of the senses, 
such as touch and taste, cannot furnish any resemblance to 
states of character. Objects of sight may do so but only to 
a slight extent. There are indeed shapes and figures which 
bear a resemblance to states of character, but the resemblance 
is not great; and we have to remember that all sorts of persons 
have the sense of sight.’ Moreover, the shapes and colours 
presented by visual art are not representations of states ol 
character: they are merely indications §21. And they are 
indications which can only be given by depicting the body 
when under the influence of some emotion. But in so tar 
as there is any difference between the effects of looking 
different works of art, the young should be discouraged rom 
looking at the works of Pauso, and encouraged to stud) the 
worksof Polygnotus and any other painter or sculptor w 

de ChZstimpositions, however, the case is different 
They are, 

"of tt mi vanesTand ‘listeners will be differently 
affected according as they listen to different modes. The 
effect of some will be to produce a sadder and graver temper 
lii-Ts is Jhe case, for example, with the mode called 
the Mixolydian. The effect of others (such as the soft modes) 

■ The argument would 

peons'have'^e seme 3 oTsight-this small ^semblance will tend to pass 

emotions' afoutcS'IwTe presence changer. Music, on the other 
ha ? d T^ n so B fwr°v", NewrnTsuggests. of the Ionian and Lydian 
modes. 
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is to relax the tone of the mind. Another mode is specially 
calculated to produce a moderate and collected temper; this 
is held to be the peculiar power of the Dorian mode, while 
the Phrygian mode is held to give inspiration and fire. § 23. 
We may well approve of the views thus advanced by those 
who have studied the subject of musical education; for the 
evidence by which they support their theories is derived from 
actual facts. 

What has just been said about musical modes is equally 
applicable to the varieties of musical time. Some of these 
varieties have a more steady character: others have a lively 
quality; and these last may again be divided, according as 
they move with a more vulgar rhythm or move in a manner 
more suited to freemen. § 24. What we have said makes it 
clear that music possesses the power of producing an effect 
on the character of the soul. 1 If it can produce this effect, 
it must clearly be made a subject of study and taught to the 
young. § 25. We may add that the teaching of music is 
congenial to the natural endowment of youth. Owing to 
their tender years, the young will not willingly tolerate any 
unsweetened fare; and music, by its nature, has a quality of 
sweetness. Nor is that all. The modes and rhythms of music 
have an affinity with the soul, as well as a natural sweetness. 
This explains why many thinkers connect the soul with 
harmony—some saying that it is a harmony, and others that 
it possesses the attribute of harmony. 2 

1 Aristotle never gets to the highest of the topics previously suggested 
—that of the effect of music on the speculative division of the rational part 
of the soul, or, in other words, on ‘the cultivation of the mind’. But 
cf. § 4 of this chapter. 

2 From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man. 

(Drvden, Song for Saint Cecilia's Day.) 
Jaeger, in his Aristoteles (p. 43), remarks that Aristotle’s own doctrine of 
the soul in the De Anima ‘stands midway between the materialistic con¬ 
ception that the soul is a harmony of the body and the Platonic conception 
. . . that it is itself a substance*. 
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Chapter VI 


407 


We return to the question , 'Should children be taught to play 
themselves?' To judge any performance well ,, you ought to be 
able to perform yourself; and the answer to the question is there¬ 
fore ‘ Yes'—provided that the performance of music is not carried 
to professional lengths. Three inquiries thus suggest themselves — 
(1 (what is the length to which the performance of music should 
be carried; (2) what sorts of melodies and rhythms should children 
learn to play; and (3) what instruments should they use? In 
regard to the first of these questions , we may say that 
compositions should not be attempted , and the point to which 
children should go in learning to play themselves is the point at 
which they begin to be able to appreciate good melodies and 
rhythms. In regard to the last of the three questions , me may 
deprecate the use of the flute or similar instruments. We may also 
deprecate any attempt at professional skill and any entering for 
competitions , which tends to have a vulgarizing effect. 

& 1 It remains to answer the question, which has already 
been tentatively raised, whether children ought to learn 
music by actually singing and playing. It is clear that it makes 
a great difference to the acquisition of an ap^wde whether 
one has or has not, joined in an actual performance. It is 
d?fficu.?; if not impossible, for those who have =J omed 
in a performance to become good judges of others. $ 2. 
Children too, should always have something to keep them 
occuDied’ rnd the rattle of Archytas (which parents give to 

5»Iiiassspasrsss: 

§ 3. 1 hese some share in its actua i performance. 

There S is°no difficulty in determining what is suitable or 

rssvsss urs*-** > »«— 
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begin by noting that the purpose for which the young should 
join in the actual performance of music is only that they 
should be able to judge [the performances of others]. This 
means that they ought to practise execution in their earlier 
years; but it also means that they ought to be released from 
it at a later age, when the education they have received in 
their youth should have made them able to judge what is 
good and to appreciate music properly. § 5. The censure 
which is sometimes passed on music—that it produces a 
professional or mechanical turn of mind—may be easily 
answered if we pause to make a few inquiries. What, in the 
first place, is the point up to which those who are being 
trained with a view to civic excellence should continue to join 
in actual performances ? Secondly, what is the quality 1341 a 
of the melodies and rhythms in which they ought to be 
instructed? Thirdly, what is the nature of the instruments 
(for that, too, is likely to make a difference) in the use of 
which they ought to be trained ? § 6. If we answer these 
questions we shall also be able to answer the censure. There 
may well be some kinds of music which have a mechanical 
effect; [but we must begin by distinguishing the different 
effects of different kinds before we can really judge]. 

We may take it for granted that the study of music should 
be pursued in such a way that it will neither impede the 
activities of later and riper years, nor produce a mechanical 
habit of body which is ineffective for the purposes of the 
period of military and civic training—ineffective, initially, in 
bodily exercise, and afterwards in the pursuit of knowledge. 
§ 7. The study of music might follow these lines if two condi¬ 
tions were observed—first, that pupils were not set to work 
on the sort of performances which belong to professional 
competitions; secondly, that they were not made to attempt 
the extraordinary and extravagant feats of execution which 
have recently been introduced into competitions, and have 
thence passed on into education. § 8. Even so [i.e. when such 
excesses have been excluded], performances should only be 
carried to the point at which students begin to be able to 
appreciate good melodies and rhythms, and are not content 
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merely to enjoy that common element in music [i.e. the 

element of mere pleasure] which is felt by some of the ammals 

and bv nearly all slaves and children. 

The nature of the instruments which should be used may 

also be inferred from what has just been said. § 9- Flutes 
should not be used in musical education; and we ou g h * |° 
avoid any other instrument which requires professional skill, 
such as the harp and all other such instruments. The instru¬ 
ments which ought to be used are those that will make 
students intelligent, whether in the field of music itself or in 
other fields of study. A further argument against the flute 
[besides the technique which it requires] is the fact that it 
does not express a state of character, but rather a mood of 
religious excitement; and it should therefore beoised on those 
occasions when the effect to be produced on the audience is 
the release of emotion (katharsis) and not instructiom § 
Another reason against the use of the flute in education is the 

that flute-pfaymg prevents the P'X^Tbarn'nf 

use C of fhe'Crwyouthsynd freemen-although.they had 
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merely to please the audience; and, along with them, hepta¬ 
gons, triangles, sackbuts, and all other instruments merely 
1341 b requiring manual dexterity. There is wisdom in the 
myth of the ancients about the flute. Athene, it tells us, 
invented the flute—and then threw it away. § 14. There is 
some point, too, in the rest of the story—that she threw it 
away in disgust at the ugly look of her face when she was 
playing upon it. But Athene is the goddess to whom we 
ascribe the gift of knowledge and skill in the arts; and it seems 
more likely that she threw it away because the study of flute¬ 
playing has nothing to do with the mind. 

§ 15. Both in regard to the instruments used, and the degree 
of proficiency sought, we may accordingly reject any pro¬ 
fessional system of instruction. By that we mean any system 
intended to prepare pupils for competitions. On such a 
system the player, instead of treating music as a means to his 
own improvement, makes it serve the pleasure—and that a 
vulgar pleasure—of the audience to which he is playing. 
That is why we regard his performance as something improper 
in a freeman, and more befitting a hireling. § 16. The players 
themselves may also become vulgar in the process. The 
standard by which they fix their aim [i.e. the pleasure of their 
audience] is a bad standard: the commonness of the audience 
tends to debase the quality of music; and the artists them¬ 
selves, with their eyes on the audience, are affected by it— 
affected not only in mind, but also even in body, as they move 
and swing to suit the taste of their hearers. 


Chapter VII 

In regard to the second question—what sorts of melodies and 
rhythms should children learn to play?—there is this to be said. 
Melodies can be divided into ( 1 ) those which are expressive of 
character , (2) those which stimulate to action , and (3) those 
which produce inspiration. 1 he benefits which may be derived 
from music can also be stated under three heads —( 1 ) education , 
(2) release of emotion , and (3) cultivation of the mind , with 
which we may also link relaxation and recreation. The relation 
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of the different sorts of melodies to the different benefits the 
melodies suitable for producing the benefit of release of emotion. 
The adaptation of melodies to different sorts of audiences-the 
educated and the uneducated. The character of the different 
mode especially the Dorian and Phrygian , and the different 
Effects which they produce. The different ages of life best suited 

by different sorts of music. 

s , It remains to consider the different modes and times;' 

4 \ whether they should all be used, or a choice 

rhould b" madI among th y em; and to decide whether those 
who are practising music with a view to education should 

£?jy&i, « 

by me cwo... exercised on education by either of 

ssra su- srsvic!:: 

music with good melod J “XTof tmth in the observations 

tion. We therefore propose to refer w > s horities; an d 
a precise treatment of e*c Sketching general outlines and 

zsttzrsx “ >■'»- » b - 

by some of our philosoph stimulate to action, and 

sets * 

“vlm'^ofThte classes, with each different mode 

• f cnbiects mentioned in § 5 l ^ e P re_ 

‘ h '> '^'iran^^nVl^rrlsniUlion of <hc «« - B8 cs.ed by 
Newman. 
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corresponding to each different class of melody. On the other 
hand, we hold, as has already been stated, 1 that music should 
not be pursued for any single benefit which it can give, but 
for the sake of several. There are three benefits which it can 
give. One is education: a second is release of emotion (the 
sense of that term will be explained more clearly in our 
lectures on poetics, but may be left to speak for itself at the 
moment): a third is the benefit of cultivation, with which may 
be linked that of recreation and relaxation of strain. 2 It is 
clear from 1342 a the view we have stated that all the modes 
should be used, but not in the same sort of way. When 
education is the object in view, the modes which ought to be 
used are those which express character best: when it is a 
question of listening to the performance of others, we may 
also admit the modes which stimulate men to action or pro¬ 
vide them with inspiration. § 4. Any affection which strongly 
moves the souls of several persons will move the souls of all, 
and will only differ from person to person with a difference 
of degree. Pity, fear, and inspiration are such affections. 
The feeling of being possessed by some sort of inspiration 
is one to which a number of persons are particularly liable. 
These persons, as we can observe for ourselves, are affected 
by religious melodies; and when they come under the influ¬ 
ence of melodies which fill the soul with religious excitement 
they are calmed and restored as if they had undergone a 
medical treatment and purging. 3 § 5. The same sort of effect 


1 See c. v, §§ 9-10. 

. * , 5 Ce . C ' m ’ § this B ° ok - ' vhere Aristotle also mentions together— 
I2)r nt r r° ns “ d .‘ ffc [ ent —*** $*0 ideas of (1) leisure and cultivation, and 
nf m d rcIaXa 1 t,0n ‘ I* should be added that the three ‘benefits* 

muTic n u " ° ned ? re , dlffercnt from the three effects ascribed to 
TrZL "' , bcR /" nm S of cha P tcr V. There the three effects of music 
art explained as (a) amusement and relaxation, ( b ) moral training, and 

neu eS hnt° f H "V Wot, ‘ ^release ° f emotion as a 

"houeh wiihVL n bl T. (rt) /. nd 1 (<r) together—retaining (6) as it stands, 
SrS "h*^ C , n b ° f edUC!m ° n • • • ,hr °“Sh modes which 

tr msbte.Ta^r'r same . "? rd (Catharsis) for what has before been 

.W The r !.l™ S f °rt u nd f ° r %vhat is her o translated as ‘purg- 

he 'release of rh^ f f r® bo "' cl ?. b >' Purging is analogous, in his view, to 
release of the feelings by listening to some forms of music—or by 
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will also be produced [i.e. by appropriate music] on those 
who are specially subject to feelings of fear and pity, or to 
feelings of any kind; indeed it will also be produced on the 
rest of us, in proportion as each is liable to some degree of 
feeling; and the result will be that all alike will experience 
some sort of purging, and some release of emotion accom¬ 
panied by pleasure. We may add that melodies which are 
specially designed to purge the emotions are likewise also a 

source of innocent delight to us all. 

& 6. We may go on to argue that these are the modes and 

melodies which competitors in musical contests ought to 
be required to use. But there are two different kinds ol 
audiences. One is an audience composed of the free and 
educated; the other is the common audience composed ot 
mechanics, hired labourers, and the like. There should there¬ 
fore be contests and festivals not only for the first kind of 
audience, but also for the second, to give it the relaxation o 
which it stands in need. § 7. [The music for this second kind 
of audience will correspond to its state ol mind]; just as the 
souls of its members are distorted from their natural state, 
so there are musical modes which are corresponding y per¬ 
verted and melodies which are similarly strained and o\er- 
coloured A man derives pleasure from what suits him best, 
and'we must therefore permit musicians who are competing 
before an audience of the baser sort to use a baser sort ot 

music which corresponds to their audience 

& 8 For education, as we have already noted, the melodies 
and modes which ought to be used are those expressive of 
character The Dorian, as we have already observed, is one 
of these modes; but we must also adopt any of the other 
modes which to find recommended by those who have been 
concerned in philosophical studies and musical education 
To Plato in the Republic, makes the error of selecting he 
Phrygkm modc as the only one to be kept along wtth the 

listening to tragedy (PoCic,. e. V.). Newman quotes Milton’s lines about 

music in • , o mili wy, 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts. 
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Dorian; and his error is the more striking, as he has previously 
rejected the use of the flute. Actually the Phrygian mode 
1342 b is related to the others, in the effect which it produces, 
as the flute is to other instruments: the effect of both is 
religious excitement and general emotion. § 10. We can see 
from poetry that this is so. Dionysiac frenzy, and all such 
agitations of the mind, are more naturally expressed [when 
depicted in poetry] by an accompaniment on the flute than 
by one on any other instrument. Similarly, in the matter of 
modes, we find that melodies which are in the Phrygian mode 
are the vehicle suitable for such states of mind. The dithy¬ 
ramb, 1 which is generally agreed to be Phrygian in character, 
will serve as an example. §11. Many instances attesting the 
character of the dithyramb are cited by experts in the art of 
music. The case of Philoxenus is one. He attempted, but 
failed, to compose a dithyramb, entitled ‘The Mysians’, in 
the Dorian mode; and he was driven by the very nature of 
his theme to fall back on the Phrygian mode as the more 
appropriate. § 12. The Dorian mode is generally agreed to 
be the gravest and the most expressive of a temper of fortitude. 
It has also another merit. On our general view the mean, 
which lies midway between extremes, is preferable and ought 
to be followed. Now the Dorian mode stands to other modes 
in the position of the mean. It is therefore Dorian melodies 
which suit the young best as an instrument of education. 2 

§ 1 3 - There are two aims which men pursue—the possible, 
and the proper; and each man, in his pursuit of these aims, 
should concern himself particularly with what is possible and 
proper in his own case. This is determined for him by his age. 
'I hose who are old and exhausted find it difficult to sing in 
high-pitched modes; and nature herself prompts the use of 
the lower and softer modes for that age. § 14. There is 

1 A song, with music and dancing, originally concerned with the birth 
and fortunes of the god Dionysus, but afterwards taking a wider range; 
it was in a lofty but often inflated style, and was always in the Phrygian 
mode and therefore accompanied by the flute. 

Here, as in c. v (see the note on § 24 of that chapter), Aristotle omits 
to consider the melodies and modes which are suited to the cultivation 
of the mind during leisure. 
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therefore justice in the censure which some musicians pass 
upon Plato for rejecting the lower and softer modes as instru¬ 
ments of education, on the ground that they ^ connected 
with drinking—an argument which is not founded on the 
immediate effect of drink (which is mainly one of inspiring 
a frenzy of intoxication), but on its after-effect in producing 
exhaustion. We must remember [as Plato failed to do] the 
vears to come and the days of old age; and with a view to 
their needs the lower and softer modes and melodies must 
i 1-.P iKcd Ti e in vouth, and as a part of the education of 
vouthl § 15. We must also include any mode which is proper 
m the age of youth by virtue of combining the attraction of 
be^uW with some instructive power. This is a combination 
which the Lydian mode would seem particularly to present. 
There are thus three standards to which education in music 
skould conform—the mean, the possible, and the proper. 

Note on the conclusion of the Politics 
The mean is a standardl which surges* the high ! 

possible is a standard the lower (e.g. the Phry- 

pitched modes, and cont lower modes may also 

gian)—though (as is suggested *n § 1 4) ™ e , with 

be studied in youth with • view to the ^ 0 ung The 

the high-pitched modtt w k: Lydian mode , as being, by 

rf Jauty anfinstruction, particularly proper for 

th OTpoint the sketch of the idea. Ihe'i^ 

middle of an unfinished d ,s cus education is finished) still 

life and activities of th^.t.zen after his edu ^ ^ f 

to be described. There }? m le and intellectual studies), 

education (‘gymnastic , f -■ P j dmscl f to ’music’. There is 
Aristotle has, on the " t sta „ es 0 f education: Aristotle has 

more to be said There are also a num- 

dealt, in the main only with the ^ not fulfilled. All 

ber of promises of future due nQteS stopped at th is point. 

that one can say » sir ”Pj«* * t of not es or a course of lectures, 
That is just what happen ^ j s no more to be said. We 

as many lecturers can tes ify' > • t d book to the manuscript of 

cannot apply the section of the Politics 

r P s"tly: Ytts unsurprising that the last of the methods 

should have a similar ending. 
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The index is not exhaustive. It does not, for instance, contain all the 
names of persons and places mentioned in the text, but only those which 
seemed to the translator to be of some more particular importance. The 
main references are indicated in a heavier type. 


Account, calling magistrates to, 104, 
145 - 7 , 22 5>309-iO- 

Acquisition, art of (‘chrematistic’), 
11; acquisition of slaves, 22; 
of property generally, 23-39; 
natural form, 23-6; form con¬ 
trary to nature, 27-35; practical 
consideration of the art, 36-9. 
(On the different senses in which 
the term‘chrematistic’is used, see 
notes on 26, 33, 39.) 

Acropolis, 360, xiii. 

Action (praxis), distinguished from 
production, 12 and n. 2; neces¬ 
sary’ (as well as a good disposition) 
for achieving goodness, 330 n. 1, 
337; life of action and life of con¬ 
templation, 331-9; thought may¬ 
be highest action, 338; the claims 
of action and the claims of leisure, 
372 - 5 . 

Adultery, 385. 

Aesthetics, and politics, 148-9. 

Age, mind subject to old age, 95; 
the different ages of life, 354-6, 
370; the proper age of marriage, 
381-5; different sorts of music 
appropriate to different ages, 
406, 407, 414-15. 

Aggregate, the polis an, 49, 62 ; see 
also Compound. 

Agora, seeMarket-place am/Square. 

Agriculture, see Farming. 

Airs, Waters, and Places, Hippocra- 
tean treatise on, 360 n. 1. 

Aisumnetai, see Dictators. 

Alexander, 170. 

Aliens, resident, 106, 124, 126. 

Alliance, the polis more than an, 
137 , 138. . 

Alternation in office, see Rule and 
Rotation. 

Amateur, idea of the, 393 and n. 1 ; 


the amateur in music, 401-2, 
407-8; see also Mechanical and 
Professionalism. 

Amusement, claims of, see Play. 

Analysis, the method of, 2, 3 n. 1, 
10, 23. 

Ancestral democracy, 103 and n. 1, 
253 and n. 2. 

Anger, cause of revolutions, 279, 
283. 

Animals, man and the, 7, 8, 16, 25, 
335 and n. 1. 

Antipater, 218 note. 

Appetite, clement of, in the soul, 
15.772. 380. 

Appointment of magistrates, meth¬ 
ods of, 231 ff. 

Appreciation, of music and poetry 
by masses, 143,148 note; musical 
appreciation, 401, 408. 

Arbitrator, in law, 86; law itself an 
arbitrator, 173; the middle class 
an arbitrator, 220; appointment 
of arbitrators in times of faction, 
257; kingship as a social arbi¬ 
trator, 278 and n. 1. 

Arcadia, 50. 

Arche, xvi and n. 1; see also 
Executive and Office. 

Areopagus, council of, 103, 249. 

Areti, xxv-xxvi; and see Goodness. 

Aristocracy, Aristotle’s use of term, 
102 note, 156 n. 1; based on 
merit, 125, 132; when preferable, 
167; what society suited for, 

176-7; varieties of, 204-5 shades 
into ‘polity’, 102 note, 208, 213, 
221, 236; aristocracy and king- 
ship, 277; causes of revolution 
in, 259-63; methods of ensuring 
stability of, 263-75 passim. 

Arms, basis of constitutional rights 
in ‘polity’, 132, 178 note, 232. 
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Art, relation of, to nature, 8 n. 2, 
372 n. 1, 389 and n. 2. 

Artisan, a skilled craftsman, 37 ; 
nature of goodness of, 45 ; general 
status of, 82, 84-5, 120, 194; 
can artisans be citizens? 123-6; 
their position in democracies, 
300, 311; in the ideal state, 353 * 

355 * 

Arts, their analogies with politics, 
see under Flute, and see also 
Medicine, Sailor. 

Asia, nature of the peoples of, 161, 

347 . 

Assembly, general view of, 107-9; 
in the ‘polity’, 210, 221-2; in 
democracies, 222, 225—7, 228-9, 
235. 3 ° 3 . 3 * 4-15 ; at Athens, xvi. 
Assessments, in connexion with 
property qualifications for office, 
258, 266, 307 note, 310 and n. i, 


317. 

Association, general nature of, i. 
2 note, 3-8; extent to which it 
can be carried, 47-8; depends on 
the members being different, 49, 
50 n. 1 (cf. 118); in what the 
identity of an association con¬ 
sists, 114; the ‘parts’ and the 
‘conditions’ of an association, 
349 and n. 2. The political as¬ 
sociation: see Polis. The three 
associations of the Household 
(q.v.): (a) that of husband and 
wife, see Marriage; (b) that of 
parents and children, see 1 arent 
and Family ; (e) that of master 
and slave, see Manager, Master, 
and Slaves. 

Assus, town of, 81 n. 1. 

Asty, or ‘city’ as place of residence, 
• • • • 


XIII, XIV. 

Atameus, town of, 81 n. 1. 

Athens, commerce of, 35 n - 2 * 
Solon's laws at, 77 . *° 3 i con - 
stitutional development of, 103- 
4 . 249 ; honouring of public debts 
at, 115 note; people of, as judges 
of art, 148-9 note; legislation and 

decree-making at, 149 " 5 0 n< ? tc « 
175 note; Athens and empire, 

104, >58. 2, 7 » 2 49 , 346 
5067 


n. 1 


naval crews at Athens, 197. 249 
and n. 2, 346 n. 1; demagogues 
at, 199 note; use of lot at, 230 
second note; notables of, de¬ 
pleted by Peloponnesian War, 
245 ; Athens and port of Peiraeus, 
247, 345 n. 1 ; revolution of Four 
Hundred at, 250; Peisistratus 
tyrant of, 253; system of assess¬ 
ment at, 307 note; reforms of 
Cleisthenes at, 312 ; public assis¬ 
tance at, 316 n. 1; war-party and 
peace-party at, 374 n. 1; policy 
of, in inter-state relations, 375 
n. 1; effect of Persian wars on, 
in music, 409. and generally, 

104, 249. . . , 

Athletes, defects of training ot, 384, 

397 - 9 - 


Babylon, 69, 113. 

Barbarians (i.e. non-Greeks, un- 
civilized peoples*, or ethni ), 4; 
and slavery, 19; kingship among, 
161-2 ; contrasted generally with 
Greeks, 4. 347 i training ot 

children among, 386; savagery 
of, 398. 

Barter, see Exchange. 

Bequest, right of, at Sparta, 93; 
should be restricted, 269. 

‘Better sort’ ( epieikeis ), claim of, to 
sovereignty, 142, and to share 
of office, 154 (see also Notables). 

Biology, Aristotle's reference to, 
193, and see Medicine. 

Birth, free, and its claims, 154. » 9 2 “ 
3, 202 (see also Freeman) ; noble 
birth and its claims, 154-5 
see also Nobility and Notables). 

Birth-rate, encouragement of, at 
Sparta, 93; regulation of, 71, 77 . 
385 ; see also Population. 

Body, and soul, 15. >&. 379-80; 
body of slave and that of free- 
man, 16-17; habit of body in 
relation to marriage, 384; the 
care of the body of the child, 
286-7 ; body and mind not to be 
worked simultaneously, 399 - 

Bodyguards, in monarchies (i.e. 
both kingships and tyrannies), 


E e 
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162, 278, and in kingships (as 
distinct from tyrannies), 169. 

Bribery, at Sparta, 94, 95. 

Candidature, for office, how to be 
pursued, 95-6. 

Capacity, for office, versus claims 
of character, 271-2. 

Carthage, description of constitu¬ 
tion, 100-2; commercial treaty 
with Etruscans, 137; constitu¬ 
tion may be called aristocratic, 
205 ; policy towards poor, 101-2, 
316; military decorations at, 333. 

Cavalry, connected with oligarchy, 
188, 223, 319. 

Celts, references to, 91,333,347 n. 1. 

Censorship, of art, 387-9, 388 n. 2. 

Change, political, arguments for 
and against, 87-9; causes of con¬ 
stitutional changes, or revolu¬ 
tions, 237-97; Plato’s view of, 
294 - 7 - 

Character, and climate, 347; effects 
of music on, 404-6; see also 
Goodness. 

Children, 381 -9; see also Education. 

Choregia , the equipment for a life 
of goodness, 18 and n. 2, 214 n. 1, 
330 n. 1, 340 and n. 1, 366, 367 
and n. 2, xxv. 

Chrcmatistic, see Acquisition. 

Citizen, definition of the, 106-9, 
110-11 ; the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man, 116-23, 
126, 204-5, 371; the citizen as 
belonging to the polis, 391. 

Citizenship, general theory of, 105- 
26; descent and citizenship, 110- 
11 ; how affected by revolutions, 
112 ; extension of, in democracies, 
312; definition of good citizen¬ 
ship, 121, 157. 

City, the central, in the ideal state, 
344 * 359-64; see also Asty and 
Polis. 

Civic body, see Politeuma. 

Class system, in Plato’s Republic , 
63-4, 65-6, 68; in the theory of 
Hippodamus, 83, 84-6. 

Classes, in the polis, 188, 194-7, 
214-17, 318; in the ideal state, 


349-59; origin of classes in 
Egypt* 356-7; Greek nomencla¬ 
ture for, xxiv; see also Middle 
class and Part. 

Classification, of constitutions, 127- 
34, 185, 189-90; classification of 
animals (as analogy for classifica¬ 
tion of constitutions), 193. 

Cleisthenes, of Athens, 111, 312, 
xiv. 

Climate, effects of, 347; see also 
Airs , Waters , and Places . 

Collective, capacity and claim of 
people or masses, 143, 145-6, 
14778,157,167. 

Combinations, of modes of organiz¬ 
ing the three powers, 298-9; see 
also Mixed constitution. 

Commerce, divisions of, 36-7; how 
far practised in ideal state, 344, 
345-6; see also Exchange and 
Trade. 

Common good, criterion of action 
of state, 128 and n. 1, 157. 

Common meals or tables, 63, 69, 
73 , 96, 98, 210-11, 358, 363. 

Common property, in the scheme 
of Plato’s Republic, 58-67; in the 
scheme of Hippodamus, 85-6; 
how far to be practised in Aris¬ 
totle’s ideal state, 357-8. 

Community of wives, in Plato’s 
Republic, 49-58. 

Compact, see Contract and Con¬ 
vention. 

Compound ( syntheton ), 2, 14, 15 
and n. 1, 106, 109 note, 114, 
349-50; see also Whole. 

Conditions, as contrasted with 
‘parts’, 124 and n. 1, 349. 

Confederation, practice of, in Crete, 
100 and n. 1 ; polis different from 
confederacy, 49; different from 
economic confederation, 137. 

Confiscation, of property of rich, 
314 and n. 2, 315. 

Conquest, how far a proper activity 
of state, 373-5 ; see also Empire. 

Consanguinity, how far basis of 
polis, 114, 139, 246-7. 

Consent, a basis of the state, 94, 
97-8 note, 220, 273, 314. 
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Constitution ( politeia ), nature of, 
105, xv; definition of, 127, 183, 
189, 213 n. 1, 326 n. r, 390 n. 2; 
difference of constitutions, 108; 
constitution basis of state’s iden¬ 
tity, 112 n. 1, 114-15; goodness 
of citizen relative to constitution, 
H7ff.; classification of consti¬ 
tutions, 127-34. 1.61-2, 189-9°'. 

historical succession of Greek 
constitutions, 168, 223, 296—7; 
more than two forms of consti¬ 
tution, 189-90; which consti¬ 
tution best for majority of states, 
213-18; which constitution suited 
to which civic body, 219-23 ; the 
establishment of constitutions, 
224-36; the causes of constitu¬ 
tional change, 237-97; citizens 
to be educated in spirit of con¬ 
stitution, 274. 39 o ; construction 
of democratic and oligarchical 
constitutions, 298-324; nature of 
ideal constitution, sec Ideal con¬ 
stitution. 

Constitution of Athens, I49>.3i6n. 1. 

Construction, and growth, in sphere 
of politics, 2 note, 8 n. 2; con¬ 
struction of democratic and 
oligarchical constitutions, 298- 


Contemplation, life of, as compared 
with life of action, 33 *-?; con : 
templation may be height ot 
action. 338; contemplative part 
of rational principle of soul, 372. 

376 note. . 

Contempt, cause of sedition, 244; 
cause of revolution in monarchies, 

280, 283. f .. 

Contiguity, how far basis of polls, 

J38, 139. 2 47 - . 

Contract, or compact, 2 note; law 
not a contract or covenant, 13° 
(cf. xxii); m- also Convention. 
Contracts, public, when to be kept, 
112 and n. 1, 1* 3 -I 5 - 
Convention, and slavery, u. * 7 “ 
20; and currency, 29 h- 1 * 30 - 
Corruption, small bodies liable to, 

167. 

Cosmoi, in Crete, 99-100. 


Council, of Elders ( Gerousia) at 
Sparta, 94, 95 . 108; Crete, 99; 
council or Boule at Athens (see 
also Areopagus), 147 n. 1 ; posi¬ 
tion of a council in democracies, 
303; the relation of Boule and 
Probouloi, 234-5, 323. 324 - 

Country-side, as distinct from city, 

31*. 358. 364. xiv. 

Courage, how fostered at Sparta, 
91-2, 378, 397-8 ; courage of men 
and that of women different, 
122; courage and fortifications, 
361-2; when needed particularly, 
378. 

Courtiers, in tyrannies, 288. 

Courts, of law, as proposed by 
Hippodamus, 84,86-7; at Sparta, 
108; at Athens, 103 (and see 
Dikastlria). 

Covenant, see Contract and Con¬ 
vention. 

Craftsmen, see Artisan. 

Crete, 63, 64, 90, 96. 98-100, 356, 


357 - . „ 

Crime, causes of, 79. 80. 
Cultivation, of the mind (diagogi), 
396, 401; music and, 401, 402, 

412. 

Culture ( paidcia ), 153 and n. 1, 


154 . 207 - 

Currency (nomtsrna), 29-31, 35 . 
xxii. 

Customary law, 173 - , 

Cycle, Plato’s idea of cycle ot 
change, 295. 

Cyme, custom of compurgation at, 
88 and n. 1. 


Decrees ( pstphismata ), relation to 
laws, 149 note; sovereign in 
extreme democracies, 198 and 


n. 1. 

Defence, military, of the state, 70, 
81, 85, 322; in the ideal state, 
344, 345; a defence force as 
‘part’ of the state, 195 - 
Deliberation, as a function of the 
people, 145-6, 166-7. 
Deliberative power, and organ, 190, 
225—30; in the ideal state, 354 - 
Demagogues, in democracies. 103, 
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198,199 note, 251-3, 265, 274, 
277. 288, 312, 314-15* 

Demes (local units), at Athens, xiv. 

Detniourgoi (magistrates), non. 1. 

Democracy, mixed with monarchy 
in Plato’s Laws, 72-4; elements 
of, at Sparta, 94, 99; Solon and, 
103-4; citizenship in, 108 and 
n. 2, 109 and n. 1; public obliga¬ 
tions of, after a change of con¬ 
stitution, 112-13; the demos 
sovereign in, 128; a perversion 
of ‘polity’, 131; based on the 
poorer classes, 132, and not 
merely on numbers, 133-4, 192- 
3 (see Poor); conception of justice 

|n, 135-6,.154-5, 238, 240-1; 
inevitable in states with large 
population, 168; conception of 
liberty in, 197, 275, 297, 302, 
305; five varieties of, 196-9; 
alternative account of four varie¬ 
ties, 202; further accounts of 
varieties, 299-300, 308-13; the 
‘farmers’ or ‘peasant’ demo¬ 
cracy, 202, 220, 300, 304 n. i, 
308-10; ‘extreme democracy’, 
103 n. 3, 120, 197-9, 202, 216, 
220, 227, 228, 235, 253, 274-5, 
282, 288, 311-12, 314-15 ; demo¬ 
cracy combined with oligarchy 
in the ‘polity’, 209-11; why 
democracies secure, 216-17,241; 
what sort of population demo¬ 
cracy suits, 220, 265; political 
devices in, 222; connexion with 
military development, 223, 319, 
361; deliberative power and 
organ in,225-7,228-9;organiza¬ 
tion of law-courts in, 236 (see 
also Dikasteria ); equality in, 238, 
240, 301-4; naval power and, 
249 and n. 2, 319, 346 n. 1; 
causes of revolution in, 251-2; 
methods of ensuring stability in, 
263-75 ( es P- 269) and 313-16; 
fond of flatterers, 288; modes of 
constructing with a view to 
stability, 298-316; underlying 
idea of, 301-2, and attributes of, 
302-4; vocabulary of terms con¬ 
nected with, xiv-xv, xxiv-xxv; 


see also Ancestral democracy. 
Equality, Liberty, Lot, Majority, 
Masses, Number, and People. 

Demos, 128, 141; divisions of, 188, 
196-7; see also xiv, xxiv and n. 1. 

Demosthenes, the orator, 374 n. 1, 
xxi-xxii. 

Descent, how far basis of citizen¬ 
ship, no and n. 1, 125-6; good 
descent, see Nobility; property 
and its descent, see Property. 

Desire, and crime, 79, 82. 

Devices, political, 221-3, 264. 

Dictators (Aisumnitai), 162, 212. 

Diet, of children, 386. 

Diffusion, of wealth, at Carthage, 
101; of inventions, 357. 

Dikaiosytie, xxi-xxii; see also Justice. 

Dikasteria (popular law-courts), 86 
n. 1, 103, 107, 148 note, 172 n. 2, 
175 note, xix-xx; payment for 
attendance at, 103, 209,222,303; 
organization of, 236. 

Dike, xx-xxi; see also Justice. 

Dion, of Syracuse, 280, 281, 282. 

Dionysius, of Syracuse, the Elder, 
38, 169, 253, 287; the Younger, 
280, 281, 282. 

Discord, see Faction. 

Discretion, as contrasted with pro¬ 
cedure by rules of law, 95, 99, 
165-6, 169 note, 170-3. 

Discussion, in sphere of politics, 
146 n. 2. 

Disproportionate increase of parts 
of state, cause of faction, 245. 

Distributive justice, see Justice. 

Dithyramb, 414 and n. 1. 

Dorian mode, 189-90, 406,413-14. 

Dowries, used to equalize property, 
77; at Sparta, 93. 

Drama, analogy of, 114; people as 
judges of, 148-9 note; censor¬ 
ship of, 388. 

Drawing, study of, 394,395, 396-7. 

Drinking, and music, 415. 

Dynasteia (arbitrary oligarchical 
clique), 100 n. 2, 200 and n. 1, 
203, 318. 

Early man, 88. 

Ecclesia, see Assembly. 
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Economics, significance of term in 
Aristotle’s use, 26 n. I, 27 note; 
economics and politics, 137, 138; 
in the ideal state, 343-6; see also 
Household and Manager. 

Education, the proper way of pro¬ 
ducing unity, 62-3; in relation 
to equality, 78 ; education of citi¬ 
zens in the spirit of the constitu¬ 
tion, 274. 390; to be directed by 
the state, 391. Education in the 
ideal state: general principles, 
365-80; its aim, 365-8; its early 
stages, 381-9; its different 
periods, 389; the period of the 
training of youth, 390-415. See 
also Music and Training. 


Egypt, 165, 287, 356 , 35 ?- , 

Election, methods of, in Plato s 
Laws , 74, 75 and n * > election of 
magistrates in democracies, 104; 
who should be electors, 145-8; 
election versus the use of the lot 
(see also Lot), 210, 230 second 
note; electors and eligible to be 
identical, 255-6, 258 note; pro¬ 
perty or personality the basis ot 
voting power? 304-6, 307 note. 
Emancipation, of slaves, 359 and 


n. 1. 

Empire, object of Spartan system, 
97 ; Athenian (maritime) empire, 
104, 158, 249, 346 n. !; policy 
of Athenian and Spartan empires 
to dependent cities, 263; the 
Persian empire, 159; should a 
state seek to have an empire r, 


End 3 \telos), "relation to nature (or 
physis), 6 ; the end as a limit, 3 1 , 
the true end of the state, >28-9, 
136-9 with 138 n. 2, 378 _ 9- 
Ends and means, 350. The end 
of education, 365-7- Ends run " 
ning through creation, 335 n - 1 » 
and through man’s development, 
379 n. 4. See also Function. 
Endowment, natural, required in 
citizens of ideal state, 347 . 
natural endowment as the hrst 
stage of goodness, 368, 379 - 
Enthusiasm, see Inspiration. 


Ephialtes, Athenian statesman, 103. 

Ephors, at Sparta, 73, 94 - 5 » 99 . 
108, 285. 

Equality, of members of polis, 40, 
50 and n. 3, 171. 21 5 : how lt 
should be secured, 78; in regard 
to the distribution of office, 
135-6, 171 ; proportionate and 
numerical, 79 n. I, 238, 240, 261 
and n. 1, 3 02 . 303-4; relation of 
equality to justice, 140 note, 150- 
2, and to liberty, 302; equality 
and the position of the one best 
man, 158, 1711 equality in rela¬ 
tion to democracy, 197,238,241, 

265, 275. 302, 303-4. 305-6; 

passion for, a cause ot taction, 
241,242-3 ; see also Proportionate 
equality. 

Equalization, of property, 76-62, 
273 - 

Equipment, see Choreuta. 

Equity ( epieikeia ), 172 n. 2, XX. 

Establishment, of constitutions, 
methods of, 224-36. 

Ethics, references to, 136, 150 n. 3, 
214, 366; quotations or trans¬ 


lations from: 

Book I, c. vii, § 7, 6 n. 4. 
c. x, § 12, 330 n. 1. 
c. xiii, § 3. § 8. 376 first note. 
Book III, c. vii. § 7. 347 n. 1. 
Book V, c. iii, § 14, > 4 ° note, 
c. v, §§ 10-1 1 . § >4. 29 n. 1. 
c. xi, §§ 2-3, 39 n. 2. 

Book VI, c. 1, §§ 5 - 6 . 376 first 


3 note. 
1. 


c. v, § 5, 12 n. 2. 

Book VIII, c. ix, § 4. 
c. xi, §§ 6-7, 20 n. 
c. xii, §i,3 note, 
c. xii, § 7. 6 n. 4. 

Book IX, c. vin, § 6, 110. 

c. ix, § 3. 6 n. 4. 
c. x, § 3. 342 n. 1. 

Book X, c. ii, § 4 . * 5 * n - «• 

CCS. _ ' - * 


_ .1 


c. viii, § 4 . 33 ° n - *• 

Etruscans, 137 - . . 

Eubulus, of Atarneus, 81 and n. 1. 
Euripides, quotations from, 4, 119, 
275, 348 and 349 n. I, 4 °°- 
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Europe, character of its peoples, 
*61, 347 - 

Exchange, 25, 27-33 (exchange by 
barter, 28), 33 note, 35, 36-7, 
39 note, 49-50; state not 
intended merely to ease exchange, 
137-8; see also Commerce and 
Trade. 

Executive power, and organ, 230 
first note, 231-5, 321-5; see also 
Arche and Office. 

Experience, claims of, 63, 87-9 and 
88 n. 1, 328, 331 n. 2, 357; see 
also History and Opinion. 

Expert, claims of, in politics, 145-7. 

Exposure, of cities, to airs and 
winds, 360; of children, 384-5. 

Faction, or sedition (stasis), distri¬ 
bution of property and desire of 
profit a cause of, 76-7, 79, 243; 
in Crete, 100; general references 
to, 167-8, 216-17, 239 and n. x, 
240; see also Revolutions. 

Fame, desire of, cause of revolu¬ 
tion in monarchies, 281. 

Family, 3-5, 8 note, 39-46; Plato’s 
attitude to, 48—58; Aristotle’s 
defence of, 53-7; see also As- 

^ sociation and Parent. 

Farming, occupation of, 24-5, 36- 
7; the class of farmers in Plato’s 
Republic, 64-5, 68, 194, in the 
state planned by Hippodamus, 
84-6, and in the ideal state, 358- 
9 ; farming class as a part of the 
state, 194; the ‘farmers’ or 
‘peasant’ variety of democracy, 
201-2, 220, 300, 304 n. 1, 308- 
10; agrarian trend in Aristotle’s 

^ thought, 308 n. 2. 

Fathers, and children, see Parent 
and Paternal authority. 

Fear, cause of faction, 244, and of 
revolution in monarchies, 280. 

Felicity ( eudaimonia ), the end of 
the state, 137; felicity and good¬ 
ness, 214, 330 note; nature of 
felicity, 327 and n. 2, 329-30, 
33 I- 9 i 35 °. 366-7; felicity of 
leisure, 395; the word‘felicity’, 
xxvi-xxvii. 


Female, in relation to male, 3-4, 
16, 40, 43, 44, 65, 122; see also 
Women. 

Feminine influence, in tyrannies 
and democracies, 288. 

Few, the, see Oligarchy and also 
Notables. 

Finance, public, 38, 268, 322; at 
Sparta, 97; in tyrannies, 290. 

Flatterers, in democracies, 103, 
198, 288 (and see Demagogues); 
in tyrannies, 288. 

Flute, in musical education, 409- 
10, 414; analogy' of flute-playing 
and politics, 122, 152 (cf. also 
analogy of harp-playing, 367). 

Foreign relations, importance of 
paying regard to, 70, 80 and n. 2, 
335 - 

Fortifications, how far needed, 
361-2. 

Fortune (tyche), sphere of, 364, 
367; the ‘goods’ of fortune, 329. 

Four Hundred, at Athens (411 B.C.), 
250, 255. 

Franchise, active and passive, in 
the system of Hippodamus, 84- 
5; see also Election. 

Fraternity, in Plato’s Republic, 56- 
7, 61; see also Friendship. 

Freebooting, as a method of liveli¬ 
hood, 24 and n. 2. 

Freedom, see Birth and Liberty'. 

Freeman, and slave, 16-17. 

Friends, use things in common, 60, 
357 - 

Friendship, 2 note; of master and 
slave, 20 and n. 1; place of friend¬ 
ship in the polis, 139, 215. 

Frontiers, problems of, 335, 358-9. 

Function (ergon), determines nature 
of things, 7, no n. 1; requires 
instruments, 11; better when 
elements which go to its dis¬ 
charge are better, 14; determines 
amount and size, 26, 340-1; one 
function one instrument, 4; 
citizen defined by function, no 
n. 1; see also End. 

Genetic method, applied by Aris¬ 
totle, 3 and n. 1. 
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The word arete, xxv- 


INDEX 


Geography: geographical basis of 
polis, 9 note; Aristotle’s regard 

to geography, 347 » ant ^ see 
Territory and Airs, Waters, and 

Places. 

God: the nature of, 3 2 9 . 339 . 34 1 
and n. i. , 

Gods, in likeness of men, 5; men s 
conception of, 402. 

Good, the, aim of associations, 1; 
preserves them in being, 51. 

Good life (to eu sen), object for 
which the polis exists, 5-6, 9 
note, 128, 136-9; the nature of 
the best life, 326-39 (defined 
330), 366-7. . . 

Good man, and good citizen, 115- 
22, 126, 204-5, 371- 

Goodness (arete), its relation to 
power, 18; equipment needed 
by, 18 and n. 2 (and see ChorSgta ); 
the forms of goodness (the four 
virtues), 121 n. 2, 327 and n. 3, 
378 n. 1 ; is goodness one or more 
than one?, 115-22 and 116 n. 1, 
126. Goodness and slavery 
superior goodness the title ot a 
master to his position, 18-20; 
the nature of the slave s good¬ 
ness, 41- 2 . 45 - Goodness and 
the state—the goodness of the 
ruler and that of the ruled, 43-4. 

119-20 (see also Rule); goodness 
in relation to station or function, 
44-5; the goodness of the good 
citizen and that of the good man, 
11 *5—22 and 116 n. i * 126, 204 5, 
371 ; the goodness of its citizens 
the object of the state, see Good 
life and Law; goodness a title 

to office in the state, 154. *55 ,®» 
ic7. 160 ; the claims of capacity 
versus the claims of goodness, 

271-2. The goodness (and there¬ 
fore the felicity) of the polls the 
same as that of the individual 
329, 331. Goodness achieved by 
three means, 368; «t involves 
good action as well as a good 
disposition, 330 and n. 1, 337 - 
Music and its effects on good¬ 
ness and character, 4 °°. 40 >. 


404. 
xxviii. 

Goods, of human life, Spartan view 
of, 97, 378-9; classification of, 

3 2 7 - 9 - , 

Gorgias, the sophist, 44, 110. 
Government, Plato’s scheme of, in 
the Republic, 66, and in the Laus, 
72-5; two ways of, 371; Greek 
vocabulary of, xvi-xviii; see, for 
forms of government. Constitu¬ 
tion ; and see also Executive 
power, Office, and Rule. 

Graphs Paranomon (indictment of 
illegality). 17 n. 1, 15° note. 
Greatness, of states, how measured, 

Greeks? meant to rule, 4 ; naturally 
free and not intended tor slavery, 

19; character of, as a people, 161, 
347 - 8 . 

Growth, sphere of, in politics, as 
distinct from creation or con¬ 
struction, 6 n. 2, 8 n. 2. 
Guardians, in Plato’s Republic, 57. 
63-4. 348, 355 ". 1 and n. 2; 

guardians of the laws, 17*. 3 2 4 - 
Gymnastic, see 'I raining. 

Habit, importance of, in connexion 
with law, 89, 207. 274; training 
in habits (habituation) as a means 
to goodness, 368, 379“8o, 390, 

Happiness, denied by Plato to his 
guardians, 66, 355 and n. 2 Aris¬ 
totle’s general view of, see Fehcity. 

Harbours, 345-6. 

Harmodius, at Athens, 279. 
Harmony, musical, 15, 62, 114 ( s f e 
also Music); connexion ot the 
soul with harmony, 4 ° 6 and n - 2 - 
Harp, use of, 410; analogy of harp¬ 
playing and politics, 367. 

Hate, cause of revolution in monar¬ 
chies, 283. _ . 

Health, consideration of public, in 

planning of city, 359 “ 6 °- 
Hegemonia, see Leadership. 
Heiresses, at Sparta, 93 ’. disputes 
about, a cause of revolutions, 

249 - 
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Helots, at Sparta, 63 n. 2, 65, 90; 
led by Cinadon in conspiracy, 
260; see also Serfs. 

Heraclea, on the Black Sea, ruin of 
democracy at, 251-2; faction at, 
due to marriage disputes, 257-8; 
naval strength of, 346. 

Heraclitus, quoted, 292. 

Heredity, monarchy and, 168-9 • in 
the animal world, 55. 

Hermias, of Atameus, 81 n. 1, 330 
note. 

Heroic Age, 161, 163. 

Hesiod, quoted, 4, 282. 

Hippocrates, of Cos, physician, 
340, 360 n. 1. 

Hippodamus, of Miletus, planner, 
83-9, 361 and n. 1. 

History, see Experience and 
Opinion. 

Homer, quoted, 5, 6, 12, 40, 79, 
126, 161, 173, 198, 396. 

Homicide, law at Cyme about, 88. 

Homosexuality, 55-6, 91, 99, 363 
n. 2; cause of revolutions, 279- 
80. 

Honour (time), 126 n. 1; distribu¬ 
tion of, 151-2; to be given or 
withdrawn gradually, 267; cause 
of faction, 244; men of honour 
and tyranny, 292. 

Horses, see Cavalry. 

Household, the general association 
of the, 1-2, 4-5, 10-46, 129; see 
also Association and Manager. 

Hunting, and slavery, 22 and n. 1, 
25-6; as a mode of life, 24-6; 
the aim of, 334-5- 

Husband, see Marriage and Wife. 

Ideal constitution, goodness of 
citizens under, 117-18; in rela¬ 
tion to the one best man, 160; 
in relation to aristocracy and 
kingship, 179, 184, 185 ; the best 
constitution for the majority’ of 
states, 213-18 (see also ‘Polity’ 
and Aristocracy); the constitu¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s ideal state, 
326-64 (esp. 349-56). 

Ideal states, review of, 47-104; 
Plato on the corruption of the 


ideal state, 294-5; Aristotle on 
the ideal state, 326-415. 

Identity, of polis, problem of, 105, 
112-15. 

Ideologies, conflict of (tyranny 
versus other constitutions), 282. 

Imitation, see Representation. 

Indictment, of illegality, see Graphs 
Paranomon. 

Individual, and community, 391; 
see also Part and Whole. 

Infantry, 223, 319-20; light- and 
heavy-armed, 319. 

Infants, education of, 386-9. 

Inheritance, and bequest, at Sparta, 
93 ; preferable to bequest, 269. 

Insolence, cause of faction, 243. 

Inspiration (possession by a god, or 
‘enthusiasm’), 404, 406, 411, 
412. 

Instincts, of animals, 16, 368. 

Instruments (organs or tools), one 
for one function, 4 (cf. 233 n. 1); 
slaves as instruments, 11-12, 13 
note; number and size limited 
by function, 26, 341-2. Instru¬ 
ments of music, which to be used, 
409-10. 

Insult, cause of revolution in 
monarchies, 279-80. 

Interest (on loans, or tokos), 35 
and nn. 1 and 2, 37. 

Interest, common, the criterion of 
the state and its action, 128, 157; 
right constitutions based on the 
common interest, 130. 

Intermarriage, of citizens of two 
cities, 138, 139; see also Consan¬ 
guinity'. 

Inter-state relations, 334-5, 375 n. 
1, and see Foreign relations. 

Inventions, Hippodamus on, 84, 
87-9; origin of, at different 
centres and times, 357. 

Isolation, the state and, 70, 335, 
339; Crete and, 100. 

Jason, of Pherae, 119. 

Journey, association in, 2 note; its 
difficulties, 59. 

Judges, see Courts and Dikastiria. 

Jurisdiction, as a function of the 
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people, 145, 166-7; organs of, 
195 ; organization of, 236. 

Justice, and language, 7; in relation 
to the polis, 8 and note, 135-4°, 

150-1. Justice as a form of good¬ 
ness or a virtue, 154 an( i n - 3 > 
271-2, 378, xix. Justice in the 
distribution of office and honour 
—pleaded as a basis in all con¬ 
stitutions, 177; democratic and 
oligarchical conceptions com¬ 
pared, 135-6,238; the democratic 
conception examined, 302, 303- 
4; general view of distributive 
justice, 135-6, 140 note, 141-60 
(esp. 150 - 3 ). 366-7. Recti fica- 
tory justice, 366. The Greek 
vocabulary of justice, xviii-xxii 
(see also Dikaiosyni, Dikastiria, 
and Diki). On the relation of 
equity and justice see Equity. 

Katharsis (release of emotion), 
through music, 409, 412 andn. 3. 

Kingship, the king and the states¬ 
man ( politikos ), 1-2; patriarchal 
origin, 5. 4 o; the two kings at 
Sparta, 94, 96, i6i, 165‘^king- 
ship as one of the ‘right con- 
stitutions, 132, 185; forms or 
varieties of kingship, 160-79, 
212 ; absolute kingship, 169 note, 
171, 177 (and sec pambasileia and 
One best); what type of society 
appropriate to kingship, 176, 
kingship as guardian of society 
above play of classes, 278 and 
n. 1 ; causes of faction and 
revolution in kingships, 276-84, 
methods of preserving, 285-93; 
see also Monarchy. 

Kyrion, to (‘sovereign’ authority, 
generally conceived as the deli¬ 
berative body), 68 n. 1, 109 n. 1, 
131, 149 note, xviii-xix, xxn ; see 
also Politeuma and Sovereignty. 

Labourers, unskilled (as distinct 
from artisans), 37 , *24-5, * 94 , 
300, 311 and n. 1, 318-19, 350 , 

413- 


Land, see Property and Territory, 
and also Farming. 

Language, faculty of, peculiar to 
man, 7 (cf. also 368). 

Large, states, characteristics of, 
216, 233 (see also Greatness); 
large bodies less corrupt, 167; 
how large the population of the 
ideal state should be, 34 °- 3 - 

Larissa, no. . .. 

Latin, terms of politics, xi-xn, 
xvii-xviii, xxiii, xxvi. 

Law, classification of, by Hippo- 
damus, 84; should law be 
changed?, 87-9(f/. 274). Genera¬ 
lity of law, and its inability to 
deal with all the particulars in¬ 
volved, 89, 148, 165-6, *74 

(hence need of ‘equity’). Law 
not a covenant, 138; it involves 
the art of the legislator, see Legis¬ 
lators. Law has no element of 
passion, 166, and may be defined 
as reason free from passion, 172, 
or again as a system of order, 
341. Law as a neutral authority 

or arbitrator, i 73 *. the ru,c oi e 
law versus the free discretion of 
the one best man, 158, 165-6, 
174. Idea of the sovereignty of 
law, 141-2, 148, * 49-50 note, 
165-6, 17*—» 74 . *75 o° te - 
199, 202, 203. 207. Law and the 
law-abiding habit, 89, 207, 274; 
law adjusted to the constitution, 
148, 183. Customary or unwrit¬ 
ten law, 173- ^ reek vocabulary 
of terms of law, xvin-xxii. Law 
and law-making at Athens, i 49 ~ 
50 note, 175 note. Definition of 
law by Demosthenes, xxi-xxu. 
See also Courts, Justice, Legisla- 
tion, Legislators. 

Lawgiver, see Legislators. 
Law-guardians, 171. 3 2 4 - 
Laics, of Plato, 68-75. 7<>, 80 n. 2, 
97 * 358 n. 2, 387, 39 1 n * 2 * 
Leadership (higcmotiia), 347 n. 2, 

Legislation, art of, 63 n. 1, xxi- 
xxii; at Athens, 149 note » x 75 
note. 
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Legislators, 102-4; drawn from 
middle class, 217; see also 
Lycurgus and Solon. 

Leisure ( schole ), serfdom as a means 
of securing, 90; neglected at 
Sparta, 97; payment for political 
work a method of providing, 202; 
needed both for goodness and for 
political activity, 353 and n. 3. 
The claims of leisure versus those 
of action, 372-5; the conditions 
required for the enjoyment of 
leisure, 377-9, 380 note; the uses 
of leisure, and its relation to occu¬ 
pation and play, 394-5; music as 
a use of leisure, 394. 

Levelling, policy of, pursued in 
tyrannies and other constitu- 
tions, 158-9, and see Ostracism. 

Liberal, arts, 393. 

Liberality, in the use of property, 
destroyed by communism, 61; 
should be joined with temper¬ 
ance, 70 and n. 2, 343. 

Liberty, idea of, in democracy, 197, 
275. 297, 302, 304. Two forms 
of liberty, 302. Liberty and 
licence, 275, 297, 313. See also 
Birth. 

Libya, community of wives in, 55. 

Licence, see Liberty. 

Life (to sen), the object of the 
growth of the polis, 5-6, 9 note, 
128 and n. 2; but not the object 
of its existence, 6, 9 note, 137. 
See also Good life (to eu sen), and 
Social life (to susen); see also 
Way of life. 

Limit, of wealth, 26, 31 and n. 1; 
of external goods, 328; of the 
population of the polis, 340-2. 

Liturgies (i.e. public services 
rendered by rich), such as fitting 
out triremes, 251, equipping 
choruses and the like, 269; 
regarded as useless, 316, but 
also as a compensating factor in 
ol igai chies, 320; see also Sen-ices. 

Local government, how far prac¬ 
tised in Greece, 234 n. 1; see 
also Demes. 

Lot, use of, for appointment to 


offices, in Plato’s Laws, 74, 75 
note; use of, in democracies, 103 
and n. 2, 210, 230 note, 302. 
Lycophron, the sophist, his con¬ 
ception of law, 138. 

Lycurgus, the legislator of Sparta, 
92, 103, 217; the Athenian states¬ 
man, 19 n. 1, 361 n. 3. 

Lysander, the Spartan admiral, 239, 
260. 

Macedonia, 280, 333, 347 n. 2. 

Machiavelli, 289 n. 2, 291 n. 1, 
375 n. 1. 

Macrocosm, and microcosm, con¬ 
cordance of, 295 n. 1. 

Magistracies, definition of number 
and duties of, 231-5, 321-4; 
methods of appointing to, 235 
(see also Election and Lot); see 
also Arche, Executive, and Office. 

Majority, claims and rights of, 141, 
157, 208, 275, 302, 305-6; see 
also Consent and Will. 

Male, and female, purpose of union 
°f» 3 . 379 and n. 4; relation of, 
that of superior and inferior, 16, 
40; difference of goodness in, 44. 

Man, intended by nature for life in 
polis, 6 and n. 4, 8; how related 
to and distinguished from ani- 
mals, 7, 8, 16, 24, 335 and n. 1, 
368. 

Manager, and management, of 
household, 1, 11-13, 23, 26, 30- 
*» 32-3, 34; a moral art, aiming 
at the goodness of the household, 
41-6. 

Mantinea, government of, 309 and 
n. r. 

Many, the (hoi polloi), see Masses 
and People. 

Marines, as distinct from oarsmen, 
346, and see Naval and Navy. 

Market-place (Agora), 311, 364; 
and see Square. 

Marriage, 3, 10, 40, 129; marriage 
in the ideal state, 379 and n. 2, 
381-5 ; marriage disputes a cause 
of faction, 257-8; see also As¬ 
sociation and Community of 
wives. 
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Mart, of the world, states acting as, 

35 n. 2, 345 - . . 

Martial races, characteristics of, 91, 

333 - 4 -. , , 

Masses, rights of, 104 and n. 1,141, 

143-9, 155. 166-^7, 308; idea of 
the sovereignty of, 302; attitude 
of the masses to politics, 268, 
308; their appreciation of music 
and poetry, 143, 148-9 note ; the 
masses in war, 319- O n t ” e 
Greek word (to plethos), see xiv 
n. 2. See also People. 

Master, of slaves (despotes), 1, 3 “ 4 , 
10, 11-22, 45-6; the nature of 
rule by a ‘master’, as contrasted 
with rule by the statesman or 

politikos, 120-1, 129-30,334, 371 - 
Mathematics, Plato and, 294-5- 
Mean, the, 210, 214 and n. 3, 217, 
273 ; the Dorian mode as the 
mean, 414; see also Middle class 
and Mixed constitution. 

Means, and ends, see End. 
Mechanical (or ‘banausic ), idea ot 
the, 393, xxiv-xxv. 

Mechanics, see Artisan. 

Medicine, analogy of art of, and 
the political art, 31, 32, 34, 00, 
129, 145-6, 165-6, * 72 - 3 , 334 , 
365 ; Aristotle's knowledge of and 
interest in medicine, 285 note, 
360 n. 1, 383 1 > and iee Blo ‘ 

Melodies, which should be used in 

musical education, 411-12. 

Merit (axia), the basis of distribu¬ 
tive justice (see also under Justice), 
136; the standard in aristocracies, 
204-5, 207, 260, 261, and in king- 
ships, 277. See also Proportionate 
equality. 

Metals, 29, 37 - 

Middle class, 214-17, 220. 

Miletus, city of, 83 and n. 1 ; 1 hales 
and his buying of the oil-presses 

MilVta'ry, factor in the polis, 9 note; 
military alliance different from a 

polis, 49-50, 137 , * 3 8 “ 9 ; im¬ 
proper allocation of military 
offices, 322, and how officers 


should rise from grade to grade, 
121; military excellence the basis 
of the ‘polity’, 132, 178 note; 
kingship and military command, 
161, 170-1; military organiza¬ 
tion and constitutional develop¬ 
ment, 223, 319, 361; how far 
states should concentrate on mili¬ 
tary activity, 332-5 ; military con¬ 
siderations in the ideal state, 
344. 354, 360, 361-2; also 
War. 

Mining, 37. . „ , _ 

Mixed constitution, in Plato s Laws, 
72-4; at Carthage, 101 ; at Sparta, 
see Sparta; general view of, 102 
note, 206—11, 214—17, 220, 232; 
see also ‘Polity’ and Aristocracy. 

Modes, in music, 114, 189-90,405- 
6, 411, 4 * 3 , 4 M; the Dorian 
mode, 189-90. 406, 414; the 
Lydian, 415 the Phrygian, 187- 
90, 406, 414 - 

Monarchy (one-man government, 
of which kingship and tyranny 
the two forms), causes of revo¬ 
lution in, 276-84; methods of 
preserving, 285-93 see a ‘ s0 
Kingship and Tyranny. 

Money, see Currency. 

Money-making, see Acquisition. 

Monopoly, practice of, 38. 

Music, analogy of musical art and 
the art of politics, 62, 114, I8 9 “ 
90 (see also under 1-lute); the 
masses as judges of, 143 . J4/-8 
note, but music also degraded to 
suit mass-audiences, 413", "h> 
studied in education, 394 , 395 “ 
6 400-15; effects of music, 400; 
benefits, 4> 2 ; see also 'Amateur, 
Melodies, Modes, and I ime. 

Myths, wisdom of, 91 ; evidence ot, 

158- 


Natural, character of the polis, 6, 
8-9 ; natural impulse of man to 
reproduction, 3, and *° P ol,tlca ! 
association, 8 - 9 , .28: natunU 

impulse in animals, ib, 3 °». 
natural form of acquisition, 
Acquisition. 
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Nature (physis), not a person, but 
‘the essence (and the process) 
of things which have a source of 
movement in themselves’, xxv. 
Nature has no spirit of stint, 4; 
aims at the best, 6; ruling and 
being ruled part of the constitu¬ 
tion of nature, 14-15, 16, 17 
(hence slavery natural); nature 
furnishes subsistence for all, 34. 
Nothing contrary to nature right, 
338. The relation of nature and 
art ( technS ), 8 and n. 2, 372 n. 1, 
389 and n. 2. The relation of 
nature to end, 6, and to the king¬ 
dom or hierarchy of ends, 379 
n. 4, and sec End. Other refer¬ 
ences to nature or physis, xxi- 
xxii, xxiii. 

Naval and Navy: naval crews at 
Athens, 197, 249 and n. 2, 346 
n. 1; naval power, the advantages 
of, 345-6; the navy in relation 
to politics, 249 and n. 2, 319, 
34b; 

Nobility, defined as the goodness 
of a whole stock, 154, or as an 
inherited mixture of wealth and 
merit, 208, 238; conventional 
and natural, 19-20. 

Nomima, Aristotle’s collection of, 
88 n. 1, 386 n. 2. 

Nomos, xx-xxii; and see Law. 

Notables (gnorunoi), 1S8, 196, 207, 
268, 278, 309, 315-16, xxiv. 

Number, of governing body, not 
the only basis of the classifica¬ 
tion of constitutions, 133, and, 
in particular, not the only basis 
of democracy, 191-2 (see also 
Oligarchy). The claims of num¬ 
bers to a share of political power, 
156-7 (see also Masses and 
People); to what extent num¬ 
bers should count, 219-20, 312. 
The number of the population in 
the ideal state, 340-3 (cf. 69-70). 

Nursery, education at the stage of 
the, 386-7. 

Oarsmen, see Naval. 

Oath, of members of Dikasteria, 


72 n. 2; oaths taken by mem¬ 
bers of oligarchical clubs, 274. 

Occupation, classes of, 24-5, 188, 
194-6; the relation of occupa¬ 
tion, or work, to leisure, 377-8, 
380 note, 394-5. 

Office, allocation of, a cause of 
faction, 79; treated as a source of 
profit, 130, 168, 172-3, 268, 
270 note, 296-7. Offices may 
be divided into two kinds, 107; 
the indeterminate kind (i.e. office 
held for an indeterminate period) 
the essence of citizenship, 107-9. 
The problem of the distribution 
of office, 151-2, 171, 189 (see also 
Justice, distributive). The Greek 
term (Arche), xvi and n. 1. See 
also Executive and Magistracies. 

Oligarchy, in Plato’s Laws , 72-4; 
criticized in his Republic, 296-7; 
in Crete, 99-100; at Carthage, 
101; position of artisans in, 125; 
the Few sovereign in, 128, but 
oligarchy based on property 
rather than number, 133-4, 

3. Oligarchy a perverted con¬ 
stitution, 133; the oligarchical 
conception of justice, 135-7,154, 
238. Cause of rise of, 168; con¬ 
nexion of oligarchies with cavalry, 
188, 223, 319. Varieties of oli¬ 
garchy, 200-1; alternative ac¬ 
count, 203. Oaths taken by 
members of, 274. Combined 
with democracy in the ‘polity’, 
209-11. What sort of population 
it suits, 220. The deliberative 
element in, 227, 229, 235. Courts 
of law in, 236. Causes of revolu¬ 
tion in, 254.-8; methods of ensur¬ 
ing stability in existing oli¬ 
garchies, 263-75 (esp. 268); how 
to construct new oligarchies with 
a view to stability, 317-20. Voca¬ 
bulary of terms connected with, 
xxvi. 

One best man, claims of, 142, 156, 
15S, 160 and n. 1, 163, 164 
n. 1, 165-6, 169 note, 170-4, 
* 77 . 338, 370; see also Pam- 
basileia. 
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Opinion, right, the virtue of the 
subject, 122. General or com¬ 
mon opinion, 151 n. 1, 33* **• 2 ’> 
see also Experience and History’. 
Oratory, and politics, 252; see also 
Rhetoric. 

Order, law a system of, 341order 
and numbers, 341. 

Ostracism, practice of, 158. * 59 . 
177, 244, 267. . r 

Ownership, of land, problem ot, 
58-9; in the ideal state, 358-91 
see also Property. 

Pambasileia, absolute kingship of 
one best man, 165, 17*. 2 * 2 - 
Parent, association of parents and 
children, 10, 39~4°. «* 9 ; see also 
Association and Family. 

Part (morion or meror), relation to 
whole, 13 (.see also Whole); the 
parts in a compound, * 4-*5 
also Compound); parts and whole 
have identical interest, 20. 1 he 

parts of the state, 3, *06, *88 9 . 
193^7, 214, 245. 3 * 8 -I . 9 » 39 * 
(note that sometimes families are 
regarded as the parts, 3, some¬ 
times the individual citizens, 10 >, 
391, and sometimes the different 

social classes, 188, * 93 " 7 > 2 4 ? • 
‘Parts’ of the state distinguished 
from ‘conditions’, 124 anu n. 2, 
349 and n. 2. Parts of the soul, 

see Soul. , 

Passion, law and, 166, .72 ; masses 

more free from than the 1 
vidual. 167 ; drives men to attack 
tyrannies regardless of danger, 
283 2Q2 

Pastoral, type of people, 24, type 
of democracy, 3 10-1 *• , 

Paternal authority, 5. 4 °. *04 

Pausanias, one of Spartan kings (or 
so called), 239, 260, 374 - , , 

Payment, for attending Assembly 
and Dihastiria, 103, 202, 209. 
222. How the system may be 
applied in the ‘polity . ] ™ 

it should be applied in demo 


cracics, 222, 228-9, 315’. how it 
is actually applied in democracies, 
especially of the extreme form, 
235, 303. The system of pay¬ 
ment at Rhodes, 251. 

Peace and war, as objects of the 
state, 372-5; see also Empire and 

War. . 

Peasant, see Farming and Demo¬ 
cracy. , . , c 

Peiraeus, the port of Athens, 83, 

247 . 345 n. *. 

Peisistratus, tyrant at Athens, 253, 

Peloponnesian War, notables at 
Athens depleted by, 245 ; effects 
of at Syracuse, 249; revolution 
of’ the Four Hundred during, 
250, 255; of the Thirty during, 

People, the collective, see Masses 
and also Demos. The different 
sorts of people in different states, 
299-300. 308-11. Peoples in the 
sense' of ethni. or tribes , are 
contrasted with the polls, 3 o, 

113 ; see also Barbarians. 

Performance, or execution, in 
music, how far to be desired, 

Pcnander* tyrant of Corin 'b.and 
his advice to the tyrant of Mile¬ 
tus, 158. 279; supposed founder 

of characteristics of tyranny, ~8(>. 

Pericles, of Athens, his policy, 103. 

Periocci, see Serfs. 
p"L, kin BS of, *78. ^o; method 
of their government, 287 and 
n 1 • the Persian empire, * 59 - 
Persian Wars, effects ot, at Athens, 

Personalty, 4 °n relation to the 
/ _;i,, c->- a, 37; in relation to 

property, 60-1; should person¬ 
ality or property be the basis o 
voting power?, 3 ° 4 -o- 
‘Perverted’ constitutions, io», 130 
andnote,i3*.,»84. *85 (grading 
of ‘perversions ), 190. 

Phaleas. of Chalcedon, who pro¬ 
posed the equalization ot pro¬ 
perty, 76-82. 
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Pheidon, of Corinth, who proposed 
the regulation of population, 71-2. 

Philosophers, their way of life and 
that of statesmen, 332; philo¬ 
sophy and the philosopher can 
achieve success in economics, 
38; philosophy as a source of 
unmixed pleasure, 80. 

Phrygian mode, 189-90, 406, 414. 

Physician, see Medicine. 

Physis, see Nature. 

Pictures, censorship of, 388. 

Pilot, analogy of pilot and master of 
household, 11 ;of choice of magis¬ 
trates and that of pilots, 146; of 
pilots (and physicians) and states¬ 
men, 334; see also Sailor and 
Ship, also used as analogies. 

Piracy, see Freebooting. 

Pittacus, of Mytilene (in Lesbos), 
elected dictator, 162. 

Planning, of towns, 83 (see also 
Hippodamus); of the central city 
in the ideal state, 359-62. 

Plantations, Carthage and policy of, 
101-2, 316 and n. 2. 

Plato, wrong in thinking that the 
statesman is the same as the 
monarch or the manager of a 
household, 1 and n. 2; in think¬ 
ing that the virtues of men and 
women are the same, 44. Criti¬ 
cism of the Republic, 47-67 (and 
see Republic)-, of the Lau-s, 68- 
76 (and see Lazes). Plato con¬ 
nects ‘theatrocracy’ and demo¬ 
cracy, 148-9 note; champions 
free philosophic intelligence 
against rule of law, 169 note. 
Plato’s grading of constitutions 
in the Politicus, 185; his views on 
the use of political office to get 
economic advantage, 270 note 
(see also Office). Critique of his 
account of political change, 294- 
7. Praise of Plato as having first 
shown, both by his life and his 
writings, that goodness and 
felicity go together, 330 note. 
The attitude Plato requires in 
his soldier guardians, 348 and 
n. 1; the guardians generally 


deprived of happiness, 355 and 
nn. 1 and 2 (cf. also 61, 66). 
Aristotle follows Plato (in the 
Lazes) in giving each citizen two 
plots of land, 358 and n. 2 (though 
he had criticized the proposal 
before, 72). Criticism of Plato’s 
views on the Phrygian mode, 413, 
and of his rejection of the softer 
modes, 415. 

Play, or amusement (paidia), 394-5, 
403; music in relation to, 401, 
402-3. 

Plays, see Drama. 

Pleasure, connected with property, 
61; considered in connexion with 
crime, 79-80; its relation to 
felicity, 395; music and, 400, 
402-3, 404-5- 

Poetics , of Aristotle, 412 n. 3. 

Poetry, the masses as judges of, 
143, 148-9 note. 

Polis, the, its relation to the house¬ 
hold, 1; development and natural 
character of, 5-9; definition of, 
5-6, 109, 139; man intended to 
live in, 6 and n. 4, 128-9. The 
polis an aggregate, involving 
numbers, 49, and an association 
of different types, 49-50 and 50 
nn. 1 and 3. The size of its terri¬ 
tory, 69 n. 1, cf. also 343. The 
essence and end of the polis, 
12S-9, 137-9, 140 n.i. The pro¬ 
blem of the identity of the polis, 
105, 112-15. The felicity of the 
poiis dependent on its goodness, 
329, and the same as that of the 
individual, 331; should its life be 
directed to action or contempla¬ 
tion—to empire or its own self- 
development?, 332-5. Connota¬ 
tion and associations of the 
Greek word, xiii-xvi. 

Polites, see Citizenship. 

Politeuma, the civic body, acting 
as the deliberative, and in that 
capacity sovereign, 127-8, 131, 
xvii and n. 1; see also Kyrion 
and Sovereignty. 

Politics, Aristotle’s conception of 
the scope of, i-S, xv. 
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Politikos, or ‘statesman’ (q.v.); 
Plato’s dialogue, 185; sense ot 
the Greek word, xv. 

‘Polity’, the mixed or middle-class 
constitution, regarded as a practi¬ 
cal or secondary ideal; elements 
of, in Plato’s Laws, 72 and n. 4. 
74 and n. 2; Aristotle’s use of the 
term, 102 note, 178 note; polity 
as a right constitution, 132, to 
what sort of society it is appro¬ 
priate, 177; of rare occurrence, 
204, 217, 218 note. General view 

of (as a political mixture ot oli¬ 
garchy with democracy), and of 
its relation to aristocracy, 206- 
11; another general view of, 
based on its social composition 
(cf. 214 n. 3) a n d on its con¬ 
nexion with the middle class, 
214-17, 220. ‘Polity’ connected 
with the possession of a military 
equipment (and thus with pro¬ 
perty), 222, cf. 178 note and 266. 
Ways of organizing the delibera¬ 
tive clement which tend towards 
‘polity’, 227, 228 and n 2; 
similar ways of organizing the 
law-courts, 236. 1 olity the 

most stable of forms, 241 ; further 

discussion of the relation ot 
‘polities’ and aristocracies, 102 
note, 208, 213, 221, 260- pro¬ 
perty qualifications and assess¬ 
ments in ‘politics’, 266. 

Poor, class of. the basis of demo¬ 
cracy (and not numbers only), 
133-4. 302-3 ; the poor ready 

to keep quiet if not mishandled, 
and to fight if propel main¬ 
tained, 222; disproportionate 

increase of poor, cause o ^elu¬ 
tions. 245 ; proper treatment of 
poor in oligarchies, 269; wro P8 
policy of helping the poor by 
doles, 315 ; the true method of 
public and voluntary social 

services, 3 15 ->See 
Population, decline of, at Sparta 
03 • regulation of, in relation to 
property and its distribution, 
71-2, 77, 931 control of, by expo¬ 


sure of children, 385. Increase 
of population helps to produce 
extreme democracy, 168, 202, 
314 (cf- 344-5). but a large 
population is also a saving factor, 
318. The population of a polls 
in relation to its identity, 113* 
The size of the population in the 
ideal state, 340-3. 

Poverty, a cause of dissension and 
crime, 71, but not, as Plato 
suggests, the only cause of dis¬ 
sension, 297. nor the only cause 
of crime, 79. The basis of demo¬ 
cracy, 134, and cause of its 
defects, 315 - 

Power, or might, and goodness or 
right, with reference to the pro¬ 
blem of slavery, 17-18; generally, 
306^7, 334; power in tyrannies, 
289. 

Powers, the three powers of govern¬ 
ment (deliberative, executive, and 
judicial), 224-36, and also 225 
and 230 note. . 

Practical life, see Action; practical 
part of rational principle (as con¬ 
trasted with contemplative or 
speculative part), 372, 375 note. 
Preservation, of constitutions, 
methods of, in democracies, oli¬ 
garchies, and aristocracies, 263- 
75 ; in monarchies (i.c. kingships 
and tyrannies), 285-93; further 
treatment of methods of preserv¬ 
ing democracies, 3 * 3 “ ,6 - 
Prime, the physical, 382 and 383 
n. 1 ; the mental, 385. 

Priority, of polis to family and in¬ 
dividual, 7-8. 39 i ; of body to 
mind, and the irrational element 
of mind to the rational, in order 
of time, 380, but the opposite 
in the order of nature, 380. 
Prisoners of war, and slavery, 1 7-20. 
Probouloi, or members of pre¬ 
liminary council, 229, 234 5, 
323 and n. 1, 3 ? 4 - . , 

Production (poiists), distinguished 
from action, 12 and n. 2. 
Professionalism, in music, 410 \see 
also Amateur and Mechanical. 
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Profit, desire of, cause of faction, 
243; office as a source of, 130, 
168, 172-3, 268, 270 note, 296. 

Profit-making, in economics, 27- 
35, and esp. 29-31; and see Ac¬ 
quisition and Trade. 

Property, as part of the household, 
11; articles of property (includ¬ 
ing slaves), 12-13; property and 
the art of acquisition, 23-39. 
Plato’s scheme of community of 
property, 58-67; Aristotle’s argu¬ 
ment for private property and 
common use, 60 (for common 
use cf. 316 and n. 4, 357, 358 
n. 1). The amount of property 
required in a state, 70, 81; pro¬ 
perty in relation to population, 
71-2, 77, 93; the equalization of 
property, 76-82, 273, and 274 
n. i. Disputes about property a 
cause of faction, 76,79. Property- 
in relation to the defence of the 
state, 80-1. Property at Sparta, 
92-3 (cf. 60). Property qualifica¬ 
tions for office, see Qualifications. 
Property, rather than number, 
the basis of oligarchy, 133-4, 
191-2. Property not the end of 
the polis, 137, cf. 350, where it 
is stated not to be a ‘part’ of the 
state. Value of the class pos¬ 
sessing a moderate or ‘middle’ 
amount of property, 216 (and 
see ‘Polity’). Property should go 
by descent and not by bequest, 
269. Should property or per¬ 
sonality be the basis of voting 
power, 305-7- Restriction of the 
acquisition and sale of property, 
310. Regulation of property in 
the ideal state, 355, 358-9. 

Proportion, observed in the arts 
and needed in states, 159; pro¬ 
portion in the body and similarly 
in states, 245, 273, 341. 

Proportionate equality, 79 n. 1, 
238, 240, 261 and n. 1, 304. 

Proskynisis, or ‘kotow’, 287 n. 1. 

Prudence, phronesis or moral wis¬ 
dom, 118 and n. 3, 122, 376 
note. 


Psychology, study of the soul or 
psyche, 376 note. 

Public, services, see Liturgies and 
Services; works, erected by 
tyrants, 287, and to be erected 
by notables in oligarchies, 320. 

Punishment, nature of, 367. 

Purgation, of emotions, see 
Katharsis. 

Pyramids, of Egypt, 287. 

Qualifications, property, for office, 
78 and n. 1; required in some 
forms of democracy, 197, 202, 
but democracy generally dis¬ 
penses with them or makes them 
low, 302; required in oligarchies, 
200, 203, and how arranged in 
the best form, 317; proper 
system of, in ‘polities’, 209-10, 
222. Qualifications for member¬ 
ship of the deliberative body in 
general, 227. Changes in the 
value of qualifications produce 
constitutional change, 258, 266; 
how this may be met, 266. A 
peculiar system of, 310 and n. 1. 

Quality, and quantity, in the state, 
219. 

Rational principle, peculiar to man, 
368 (cf. 7); partly practical, 
partly contemplative or specula¬ 
tive, 372, 375 note; relation of, 
to the irrational element, in order 
of time and of nature, 379 and 
nn. 3 and 4, 380. The slave’s 
share in reason, 16; it is a master- 
artificer, which the function of 
ruling demands, 44; law regarded 
as reason free from all passion, 
172. 

Reading, in education, 394, 395. 

Recreation grounds, in the ideal 
state, 363. 

Relaxation ( anapausis ), 380 note, 
394 - 5 . 4 ° 2 - 

Religion, the tyrant and, 291 and 
n. 1; organization of religious 
worship (considered as part of 
the system of magistracies), 323; 
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priests and religious worship in 
the ideal state, 355 ..363. 364-. 

Representation, artistic (including 
musical), 144, 404-5; the repre¬ 
sentation of virtue by the 
‘images’ of music, 404-5. The 
idea of political representation, 
229 n. I, 305 and n. 1, 309 n. 1. 

Reproduction, of the species, 3,71. 
295, 379 and n. 4, 381-5; see also 
Birth-rate and Population. 

Republic, of Plato: Aristotle’s criti¬ 
cism of its scheme of community 
of wives, 48-58, and of property, 
58-67; criticism of its account of 
the parts of the state, i 94 " 5 . of 
its omission of the ‘polity’ as a 
form of government, 204, and of 
its theory of political change, 
294-7. Criticism of its view of 
the temper required in the soldier 
guardians, 348 and n. 1; of the 
sacrifice of the happiness of the 
guardians generally, 355 and n. 
2; of Plato’s views on music in 
the Republic, 415. 

Residence, how far basis of polls 
and citizenship, see Contiguity. 

Responsibility, political, 309, and 
see Account. 

Retail, see Trade. 

Revolutions, general account of, 
237-97. General account of their 
motives, 238-41; of the objects 
sought, 242; of their occasions, 
243-8; general criticism of Plato s 
account of the causes of revolu¬ 
tions, 294-7. Particular account 
of revolutions in (a) democracies, 
251-3; ( b ) oligarchies, 254-8; 
(r) aristocracies (including ‘poli¬ 
ties’), 259-63; (<*) monarchies 
(i.e. kingships and tyrannies), 
276-84. Methods of preventing 
revolution and ensuring stability, 
(a) in democracies, oligarchies, 
and aristocracies—ten methods 
suggested in detail, 263-9, and 
further general rules proposed, 
271-5; (t>) * n monarchies (i.e. 
kingships and tyrannies), 285- 
93 , csp. *90-3 on *h e re ‘ orm of 
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tyrannies. Problems raised by 
revolutions—the problem of 
citizenship after a revolution, 
in, and that of fulfilling con¬ 
tracts after one, 112-15 ( and see 
Contracts). Constitutions not 
necessarily changed much by 
revolution, 201, 239. 

Rhetoric, art of, and demagogues, 
252; see also Oratory. 

Rhetoric, of Aristotle, reference to, 
383 n. 1. 

Rhodes, city of, 244, 251. 

Rhythm, see Time. 

Riches, see Property and Wealth. 

Right, constitutions, distinguished 
from ‘perverted’, 130; and see 
Constitutions and Perverted. 

Rotation, of office, 171, 177 , 33 8 ; 
see also Rule. 

Rule, varieties of—rule of states¬ 
man (or politikos) distinct from 
other varieties, 1, 11 ; esp. ‘politi¬ 
cal’ rule distinct from rule of a 
master of slaves, 120-1, cf. 129- 
30; the true nature of ‘political' 
rule, 121, 130. The general 
system of ruling and ruled 
elements a part of the constitu¬ 
tion of nature, 15, and character¬ 
istic of all ‘compounds’ and 
‘wholes’, 109 note. Ruling and 
being ruled in turn a principle 
of the political association (as 
being composed of equals), 2, 
4 n. 2, 40, 50. x 3 °, 302, 370 - 
Goodness of the ruler and good¬ 
ness of the person ruled, 42, 
118-20; the ruler must possess 
the full goodness of ‘moral pru¬ 
dence’, 43-4. 122 ; the ruled need 
the goodness of ‘right opinion , 
122 ; but the ruler must learn to 
rule by being ruled first, 121, cf. 

354, 37 1 - °* * aw » see Law- 

Sailor, analogy of, 116, 129, * 47 , 
see also Pilot and Ship. 

Sardanapalus, 280. 

Scholl, see Leisure. 

School, in infancy, 387-8; and see 
Education. 

f 
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Scrutiny, of magistrates, 95, 230 
second note; see also Account. 

Sea, the ideal state and its con¬ 
nexion with the sea, 344-6; see 
also Naval and Navy. 

Sedition (stasis), see Faction. 

Self-sufficiency (autarkeia), mark 
of the polis, 5-6, 8, 9-10 note, 
51, 109, 139; in the ideal state, 
343 and n. 1, 351. 

Senate, see Council. 

Serfs (Perioeci or, in Thessaly, 
Penestae), agricultural labourers 
tied to the soil, 65, 90-1, 98, 194; 
in the ideal state, 359. See also 
Helots. 

Servants, problems of dealing with, 
53 , 59 ; children and servants, 
387; see also Slaves. 

Services, rendered by the rich, see 
Liturgies: Aristotle’s scheme for 
social services, both public and 
voluntary, 315-16. 

Ship, analogy of, 318, 342-3. 

Sicily, monopoly of iron in, 38; 
Sicilian oligarchies turned into 
tyrannies, 296; see also Dion, 
Dionysius, and Syracuse. 

Size, of state, 113; of ideal state, 
340-3; see also Large. 

Slaves, management of, different 
from management of state, 1, cf. 
120-1, 129-30; necessary to 

household in process of growth 
of social life, 3-4; connexion of 
master and slave one of the 
three elements of the household, 
10. General account of slavery 
and of slaves as ‘animate instru¬ 
ments’ needing a master’s 
guidance, 11-22; they are instru¬ 
ments of action and not of pro¬ 
duction (i.e. house and not 
factor^' slaves), 12 and n. 2; the 
goodness of the slave as deter¬ 
mined by his mental endowment, 
and the master’s duty of pro¬ 
moting it, 41-2,43, 45-6. Public 
slaves, 82. Rule of master over 
slaves distinguished from rule 
of statesman over fellow citizens, 
120-1, 129. Slaves not a ‘part’ 


of the state, but only a ‘condi¬ 
tion’, 124 and n. 2; relation of 
slaves and artisans, 124, cf. 45. 
Position of slaves in tyrannies, 
288, and in democracies, 313. 
The poor man has no slaves, 
324 and n. 1. Slaves as labourers 
in the ideal state, 359; young 
freemen in the ideal state may 
undertake some of the duties of 
slaves, 371; children and slaves, 
387. See also Emancipation, and 
cf. Helots and Serfs (who as pre¬ 
dial slaves working on the land 
differ from the slaves in the 
house). 

Social life (to suzen), as an aim of 
the state, 128 and n. 2, 139; see 
also Good life and Life. 

Soldiers, see Military. 

Solitary, the man without a city, 
6-7, 8; the solitary state, living 
in isolation, 70, 335, 339; Crete 
as example, 100. 

Solon, quoted, 26; references to, 
77, 103-4, 145 , 217. 

Sophists, see Gorgias and Lyco- 
phron. 

Sophocles, quoted, 44. 

Soul, and body, 15, 379-80; the 
soul of the woman, the child, 
and the slave, 43; the goods of 
the soul, 327-9; the parts of the 
soul, 43 and n. 2, 372, 375-6 
note, 380. The statesman must 
study the soul, 376 note. The 
soul and harmony, 406 and 
n. 2. 

Sovereignty, note on. [Generally, 
Aristotle (1) regards law as the 
final or ultimate sovereign, see 
148, 172, 199, 207, and the other 
references under Law; but (2) 
conceives the deliberative body, 
or Politeuma (q.v.), as the proxi¬ 
mate or immediate sovereign. 
On the deliberative (q.v.) as 
sovereign, see 68 and n. 1, 107, 
225, and on the Politeuma as 
sovereign, see 127-8, 131 (in all 
these cases the word Kyrion is 
used, q.v.). In discussing what 
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body of persons should be 
sovereign, 141-8, Aristotle is 
thus discussing what persons 
should form the deliberative or 
Politeuma. He speaks of a 
majority of numbers in that body 
as sovereign, 275 ( see Majority), 
but he suggests that the majority 
should be a mixed majority both 
of numbers and of property, 306. 
In democracy he speaks of the 
masses as sovereign, and of this 
as meaning that the poor, being 
a majority, are sovereign over the 
rest, 302.] 

Sparta, common use of property at, 
60 ; Spartan peers not farmers of 
their lands, 63; Helots at (see 
Helots); estates at, in hands of a 
few, 93, 262. Constitution of, 

regarded as mixed, 73 . 74 n - 2 > 
94, 205, 210-n; regarded as 
approaching ideal, 73, 182, 373 “ 
4. General description and criti¬ 
cism of the Spartan constitution. 
90-7. Parallels of Sparta and 
Crete, 98-9. Jurisdiction at 
Sparta, 108; kingship at, 161. 
Policy of Sparta in days of her 
empire. 218, 282. Attempts at 
revolution in Sparta, 239, 260. 
Causes of survival of kingship at 
Sparta, 285-6. Plato’s view of 
the Spartan type of state and how 
it changes, 295 - Spartan educa¬ 
tion and laws framed for war, 
333 . 373 - 5 . 378 - 9 . 39 8- . Sparta 
and fortifications, 361 n. 3. 
Sparta and music, 401,409. See 
also Ephors and Kingship. 

Speculation, see Contemplation. 

Spies, use of, by tyrants, 287. 

Spirit (thymos), may pervert the 
action of holders of office, 172 
and n. 4; among Greeks as com¬ 
pared with Asiatics, 347 '. Plat? s 
views on the spirit of the soldier 
guardians of the Republic, 348 
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how ensured in democracies, oli¬ 
garchies, and aristocracies, 263- 
75 ; further account of how stabi¬ 
lity can be ensured in an existing 
democracy, 313-16. How new 
democracies can best be organized 
with a view to stability, 298-316, 
and similarly new oligarchies, 
317-20. 

State, see Polis, and on the ety¬ 
mology of the word ‘state’, see 
xi. 

Statesman ( politikos ), difference of, 
from king or master of house¬ 
hold, 1, 21, 40; definition of, 
121 n. 1, 179 n. 2; needs know¬ 
ledge of finance, 38-9; what 
qualities he needs most, 271-2; 
the life of the, and the life of the 
philosopher, 332. 

Stentor, needed to address large 

state, 342. , . . , 

Stock, connexion of unity of, with 
the unity of the state, 114, 139. 
246-7. 

Strongholds, planning of, 360-1; 
see also Fortifications. 

Subsistence, different kinds of, see 
Way of life. 

Suffrage, to be based on property 
or personality, 305-7; and see 
Election. 

Superiority, or pre-cminency, claim 
of outstanding, i 55 “ 6 . i 57 _ 8 , 
177 . 238, 338 (see also One best 
man); some form of superiority 
often a cause of faction, 244. 

Syracuse, 169, 244-5, 248, 249, 
253, 282, 287; see also Dion and 
Dionysius. 

Tarentum, ‘polity turned into 
democracy at, 245; social policy 

of, 3i6, , 1 * 

Taxation, see Finance, public. 

Temperance, virtue of, 61, 10 -1 , 
377-8; see also Liberality. 

Tenure of magistrates, length of, 

231, 265, 302-3. ; 

Territory, of state, as planned by 
Hippodamus, 83 ; in relation to 
identity of state, 113; size and 


and n. 1. 

Square, of freemen, 363*. see aUo 
Market-place. . . 

Stability, of existing constitution, 

5067 F f 2 
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character of, in ideal state, 
343 - 6 * 

Thales, of Miletus, the philosopher, 
and his monopoly, 381. 

‘Theatrocracy’, Plato’s views on, 
148-9 note. 

Thebes, and Sparta, 92; traders 
excluded from office at, 125; 
faction at, 244. 

Theoric fund, at Athens, 82 n. 1, 
374 n. 1. 

Theramenes, Athenian statesman, 
218 note. 

Thessaly, 65, 90, 363. 

Thirty, at Athens, 255. 

Thrasybulus, of Miletus, the tyrant, 
158, 253, 279 - 

Threes, Hippodamus’ system of 
arranging everything in, 83-4. 

Thurii, colony of Athens, 246-7, 
262. 

Time, in Plato’s view, causes all 
things to change, 295 and n. 2. 
Time, or rhythm, in music, 404, 
406, 411. 

Trade, retail, not naturally a form 
of the art of acquisition, 28; con¬ 
nected with currency, 29-31; 
sets no limit to acquisition, 31. 

Tradition, see Experience and 
Myths. 

Training, gymnastic, the analogy 
of, 173, 180; the physical train¬ 
ing of the young, 396, 397-9 (as 
part of a general view of the 
general training of youth, 390- 
415 ). 

Travellers, associations of, 3 note; 
their quarrels, 59. 

Trifles, causes of revolutions, 246, 
248, 262, but the issues great, 
248. 

Twos—Plato’s ‘two states in one', 
64; his system of two estates 
and households for each family, 
in the Laws, 72 and n. 3; the 
similar system of Hippodamus, 
85; Aristotle assigns two separate 
estates to each citizen, 358. 

Tyrannicide, 80 and n. 1, 281, 283, 
292. 

Tyranny, compared with extreme 


democracy, 103 n. 3, 198, 216, 
312-13; a perversion of king- 
ship, 132; some forms of king- 
ship in the nature of tyrannies, 
162, 179; policy of tyranny, 158; 
definition of pure tyranny, 212, 
cf. 141. Tyrants and dema¬ 
gogues, 252. Causes of revolu¬ 
tion in tyrannies, 276-85; 
methods of preserving tyrannies, 
285-93 (the method of the ‘bad’ 
tyrant, 286-9, and of the ‘good’, 
289-93). Short duration of 
tyrannies, 294. Criticism of 
Plato’s view of change in regard 
to tyrannies, 296. See also 
Dionysius, Peisistratus, Peri- 
ander. 


Unification, Plato’s excessive, 49, 
56-7, 61. 

Unity, Plato’s conception of, 49- 
51, 52-4, 55-7, 62. Unity best 
promoted by education, 62-3; 
under what conditions a state 
possesses unity and identity, 
113 - 15 * 

Use, of property, should be com¬ 
mon, 59-60,61,316 and n. 4,357, 
358 n. 1. 

Usury, 35. 

Utility, practical, the key-note of 
Books IV-VI, 182 n. 2; should 
we speak of utility or value in 
dealing with the ‘goods’ of the 
soul?, 328; distinction of acts of 
utility and acts of goodness, 372- 
3 ; the claims of utility in educa¬ 
tion, 392-3, 394, 395, 396-^7, 
403; the utility of music, 403. 

Varieties, of democracy, oligarchy, 
and ‘polity’, 187-211; varieties 
of democracy, further account, 
299-300, 308-13; varieties of 
kingship, 160-77, 212; of 

tyranny, 162, 212. 

Verdicts, methods of giving judicial, 
84, 86-7. 

Village, 5, 9 note, 28. 
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Virtue, see Goodness. The four 
virtues as conceived by the 
Greeks, 121 n. 2, 327 and n. 3, 
378 n. 1. 

Vocabulary, of Politics, xi-xxvu. 
Vote, see Suffrage. 

War, the solitary and, 6 ; and 
slavery, 17-2°. 22 '• as a meth ° d 
of the art of acquisition (see also 
Freebooting), 25- The tyrant a 
war-monger, 287. War the 
object of the Spartan state, 97 . 

333. How far states should plan 

for war, 334; the claims of war 
as against those of peace (and 
of action as against leisure), 37 2 “ 
5, 378-9 (see Empire). See also 

Military'. 

Water, supply of, its importance, 
360 and n. 2. 

Way of life, constitution considered 
as, 213 and n. 1, 326 n - *» 39 ° n. 
2. Different ways of life accord¬ 
ing to different methods of gain¬ 
ing subsistence, 24-5. Claims of 
different ways of life (peace and 
war, leisure and action), 373 . 
376 second note. . 

Wealth, nature of true, 26; limited 
in amount by the purpose it 

serves, 26, 31 and nn : * and 2; 
identified by some with money 
or currency, 3°'. consists not only 
in land, but also in other things, 
82. Diffusion of wealth en¬ 
couraged at Carthage, 101; the 
wealthy claim political power, 
141, 154. *56; wealth the basis 
of oligarchy (rather than num¬ 
ber), 133-4. j^- 2 ; «soa a ted 

with birth and breeding (hence 
the wealthy called Notables 


q.v.), 207, 208, 238. See also 
xxiv, and Property. 

Whole (holon) conception of, 7 and 
n. 1, 106, 109 note; prior to 
parts, 7; whole and parts have 
identical interest, 20, but the 
parts belong to the whole, 13, 
and the citizen as a part belongs 
to the polis as a whole, 391 and 
n. 1; see also Compound and 

Part- , ., , 

Wife, position of, 4°; ‘f 1 the ,deal 
state, 381-5; association of hus¬ 
band and wife, see Marriage; 
community of wives in Plato’s 
Republic, 48-58. 

Will, the basis of the polis and its 

constitution, 77. 97 “* n ° te > 

219, 272 (see also Consent). 

But mere will inferior to law, see 
under Discretion; and liberty ot 
the will of the people may 
become licence, sec under Liberty. 

Wisdom, moral (phronisis), see Pru- 

dence - , , ... 

Women, their power of delibera¬ 
tion, 43 ; virtues of, how different 
from those of men, 44'. at Sparta, 
91-2, 93; >n Crete, 99 ’. ‘n 
tyrannies, 288, 290-1; in demo¬ 
cracies, 288, 3 * 3 - 

Xerxes, of Persia, 280. 

Youth, gifts and powers of (as com¬ 
pared with middle and old age), 
354. 37° '. in relation to marriage, 
382’; to music, 406, 408, 4 I 5 - 
Aristotle’s views on the general 
training of youth, 39 3_ 4 , 5 - 

Zeus, as type of paternal authority 
and kingship. 40: not represented 
as performing music, 402. 
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SOME OF THE MAIN TERMS USED IN THE POLITICS, 
WITH AN EXPLANATION OF THE SENSE IN WHICH 

THEY ARE THERE USED 

Agathos: see arete. 

Agora: originally an assembly (from a verb which means 'gather¬ 
ing ’); thence, the place of assembly (in the same sense as the 
Latin forum) ; thence, again (as the place of assembly also served 
for ordinary business), the market-place. In Athens, however, the 
place of assembly was not the market-place, but a height, not far 
from it, called the Pnyx. 

Agros: the country-side or rural area of a city-state; see polis. 

Arche: a word which originally means ' beginning ’ or ‘ initiative 
and thence is extended to mean (i) an office or magistracy which 
takes the initiative, and (2), by a further extension, rule or empire, 
such as that exercised by Athens over other cities in the fifth 
century', and by Sparta in the fourth. See p. xvi. 

Arete: 1. The general quality of being 'good at a thingor pos¬ 
sessing excellence in it: thus there may be an arete of the heavy¬ 
armed soldier ( hoplitike arete), an arete of the citizen ( polilikc 
arete), and other varieties of arete according to the thing in 
question. 

2. The particular quality of being good at conduct, or possessing 
excellence in one’s ways of behaviour ( ethe or mores) ; this may be 
called ethike arete (or moral goodness), but it may also be called 
plain arete (or simple goodness). 

The man who has arete in this second sense is ' the good man ’ 
(agathos aner), and is distinguished by Aristotle from ‘the good 
citizen’ (agathos polites), who has an arete in the first sense. The 
arete of ‘ the good man' includes four forms of excellence (or four 
‘cardinal virtues’): 

Andria (fortitude). 

Sophrosyuc (temperance). 

Sophia or Phronesis (wisdom), See pp. xxv, 376. 

Dikaiosyne (justice). 

Aristoi and Aristokratia: (1) the aristoi (the word is the superlative 
of agathos) are strictly ‘ the best ’, not in birth or descent, but in 
arete or merit or moral goodness; the word, however, tends to 
suggest a social ilite, and the aristoi are accordingly identified 
with the epieikeis ('the decent people’) or the gnorimoi ('the 
notables ’); (2) aristokratia is strictly a constitution which is 
purely and exclusively a government of the best, and is therefore 
based on the qualification of arete, but it comes to mean, by 
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extension, a constitution which gives some share in government to 
the best, and thus gives some recognition to the qualification of 
arete. In this latter sense aristokratia is a form of the polity or 
mixed constitution—a better or higher form because it- does 
at any rate recognize merit, and is not limited (like ordinary 
• polities') to the recognition merely of wealth and numbers. 

Asty: the central city, as distinct from the agros or rural area, see 

Autarkeia: self-sufficiency, considered as a quality of the polls; 
by which is meant its possession of such material resources and 
such moral incentives, as make a full human development p 
sible, without any dependence on help from outside, material or 

iSia^worth or merit or desert; a term used by Aristotle in arguing 
for the principle of ‘proportionate equality in the fward 

time _ i.e. the principle that the ratio between worth and the 

award of time (office and honour) should be equal for every mem¬ 
ber of a polis —the more worthy thus getting a greater awar 

asmithy, and to have denoted originally the blacksmith and 

sans 

i w in the interest of the governed: see monakchia. 

r^^a%“= S ^u;;rent 0 ofmatenal things needed by 'the good 
Choregia. attainment of arete, consisting m (i) a supply of 

man for the attainmen enoUB li ^ . tfae goods of 

;re‘body' ^heaUh^an^generaffitness} for ^virtues of fortitude 

Chr'mS-the art of acuisution of " 

for household life. distinguis (, j life G f the household, 

order to gam the mean ^^“muSited means, and thus 

to^uni means into an end. The latter sense is the more usual in 
the Politics ; see also ktesis. 
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Demos and its derivatives: 

The word demos originally meant the country-side (agros), or 
the people of the agros. By the fifth century b.c. it means in 
Athens the whole Athenian community when assembled in the 
ekklesia. It may be identified with to plethos (‘the masses’, or, 
more exactly, ‘the plenum' or full body), and also with hoi polloi 
and hoi pleiones (‘ the many ’ and ' the majority'). It may also be 
identified with ochlos (' the mob ’), but this has a derogatory sense 
not conveyed by the other words. 

A number of connected and associated words are derived from 
the word demos. Among them are the adjectives demotikos (used in 
the Politics of men belonging to the popular or democratic cause) 
and demosios (used of public property belonging to thermos). But 
the most important are the two nouns demokratia and demagdgos. 

1. Demokratia denotes a constitution in which the government 
rests with the demos assembled in the ekklesia. In Aristotle's 
view it is a ‘ perverted ’ constitution, directed to the class interest 
of the poor ( penetes ) who form the majority ( hoi pleiones) ; but 
when he discusses the claims of ‘ the masses' (to plethos) he holds 
that, in virtue of their power of judgement, they are entitled to 
elect the magistrates ( archai ) and to review their conduct. 

2 . Demagogos denotes a popular leader, with no official position, 
who proposes and guides the policy of the ekklesia. The ‘ dema¬ 
gogue ' appeared at Athens after the death of Pericles in 429 B.c., 
and he is to be distinguished from the previous prostates tou 
demon, a popular chief who did hold an official position (such as 
that of one of the ten generals or strategoi) along with a de facto 
position of leadership. In Aristotle’s view the ‘demagogue’ is a 
flatterer of the demos, who enthrones its decrees, or psephismata, 
above the laws. 

Despotes: a master of slaves, or a man ruling others in the way in 
which a master rules slaves. 

Dike and its derivatives: 

Dike is an objective system of justice, interpreted in courts (or 
dikasteria) by bodies of judges (dikastai) drawn from the general 
community. It is connected with, but distinct from, dikaiosyne, 
which is the subjective quality of justice. Dike is also connected 
with, but distinct from, nomos or law. The essence of dike is that 
it is an ‘indication’ of what is right in particular cases; nomos, 
on the other hand, is a general formulation of rules, proceeding 
from the development of custom or from the action of a legislator 
(rather than a legislators). 

The dikasteria which interpreted dike were in Athenian usage 
popular courts, mostly containing as many as 500 members. The 
dikastai, or members of the courts, were annually appointed by 
lot ( kleros ), and distributed among the dikasteria. 
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Doulos and douleia: Doulos means a household slave, man or 
woman, who is the purchased or inherited property of a master 
(desbotes). But there were also slaves used in industries, where 
they worked as symrgoi or 'fellow workers' along with freemen 
The slave is distinct from the serf (see under heilotes and 
perioikoi) who is attached and tied to land, and not to the house- 

Dvnasteia: an oligarchical government vested in the hands of a 
body of powerful men (dynatoi) ruling by arbitrary discretion 
such a body being often a group of families possessing hereditary 

Ekkl&ria' literally ‘an assembly of the summoned’ or 'a meeting 
of those called out for attendance' (ekkletoi). At Athens it was a 
primary meeting of the civic body, which included some 40.000 
citizen?' but an attendance of as many as 6.000 would be unusually 
large The Athenian assembly met almost weekly. A member o 

sas—SsSs 

and characteristic,, as distinct from and 

ijt SsSitassxit 

° mc ° in tun \r d ( V the 

P _ as one likes'. (Politics, VI, c. 11, §§ 1-4 ) 
civil right of “ vin S“ . t . etnboros is the merchant trader, 
Emporos, empona, empoi • P Emporia is the commerce 

generally conveying Ins goods Dy sea F provision 

which he conducts: it includes^ ^{ion of selling, 
of a ship, set up in a port by 

An ZnTtaLurs The whole of such activity is distinguished by 
ArisWle from that of the huckster or retail trader (the kapdos). 

Epieilcei.:' the decent of a person or thing. 

Ergon and ene gMa - [) * t its charac ter and determines its 

which giv^ P state of being actively engaged in the 

size; (2) Etargetaia . .. distinguished from 'potency . 
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view is the second stage of moral development, succeeding natural 
impulse (or physis), and preceding moral wisdom (or phronests). 
Ethismos is the process of ‘habituation’, through education and 
social discipline, in this second stage. Ethos—- to be distinguished 
from ethos —means * manners and character', like the Latin mores; 
and the adjective ethikos thus means ‘moral’, or relating to 
manners and character. 

Eudaimonia: the condition of ‘being under a good genius’: felicity, 
which is defined by Aristotle as a state of activity consisting in 
the energy and practice of arete. 

Eugeneia: the condition of being well-born: nobility, defined by 
Aristotle as ‘arete of the stock' or again as a combination of 
‘ ancestral wealth and arete ’. 

Gerousia: the assembly of the elders ( gerontes ), cf. the Latin 
senatus: the name of the Spartan Boult or Council. 

Gnorimoi: notables (see aristoi). 

Graphe paranomon: an indictment of illegality, which might be 
brought against any man who proposed a measure in the ekklesia 
that could be held to contravene the established law or notnos. 
Gymnastike: the training of the stripped (gymnos) body in the 
gymnasium and the palaestra : the science of general all-round 
physical development, including some measure of dietetics. 
Gymnastiki is to the body what mousike (q.v.) is to the mind. 
Harmonia: used by Aristotle for a ‘ mode ’ (a tonos or key) of music 
—the Dorian, the Phrygian, or the Lydian. 

Hegemonia: a leadership of Greek cities (much the same as an 
arche, but suggesting a greater degree of independence), such as 
was assumed by Philip of Macedonia at the Congress of Corinth 
in 33S b.c. 

Heilotes or helots: the serfs of Sparta who tilled the land for the 
benefit of the Spartan owners (the ‘peers’ or liomoioi). Midway 
between the Spartan peers and their helots were the perioikoi, the 
‘dwellers around’ or provincials, who inhabited the towns in 
Spartan territory other than Sparta itself, and enjoyed civil but 
not political liberty. 

Holon: see syntheton, 

Homoioi: 'the Spartan peers’: also used generally in the phrase 
isoi kai homoioi to describe the Greek polis as an association of 
'equals and peers’. 

Hon ouk aneu: sine quibus non, or the members of a polis who are 
‘necessary conditions’ of its life, but are not integral ‘parts’ 
sharing actively in its life. The term is contrasted with mcros or 
morion (q.v.); and it denotes serfs, farm-labourers, and the like, 
as distinct from citizens proper. 

Hybris: insolence or wanton arrogance, regarded by Aristotle as a 
cause of faction and revolution. At Athens the indictment for 
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hybrid lay against persons gu.lty of malicious assaults, of the type 

/escribed by Aristotle m some thing of the connotation of 

Idios and Idiotes: the words have^someth.ng or own , 

our ' individual’ and individualist^ J /j"“£“p rivat e person. 

or personal, such as private pr p^. ^ ^ handling politics: 

or a man living in a pn distinct from the professional, 

it may also denote the 'layman^as distinct q{ . equal . 

Isos and is otes: equa 1 and q ^ty. Aristotle ^ being> along w ,th 
see homoioi. Jsoles is rega . * v wb j cb interprets it in the 

Eleutheria, a postulate o Q n » numerical basis. He himself 

sense of equality of rig equality is proportionate equality, 

argues (see axia) that t award'(of office and honour) and 

^ ^^or r XS but^e 'not treated as nutnencaUy 

equal. . , the retail trader or huckster, and the 

K buriness a ot reUil trading: contrasted with the merchant trader 

(emporos) and commerce emot ions, attained through 

Katharsis:putghworpjr Beatronof < ihrough tragedy). 

music (and. as Aristotl g Athens were appointed by 

Kleros: lot. Most of thewf exception)! beans being used for 
lot (the generals were the chiefew ,> eans being appointed, 

the purpose, and those " the arbiter in the appoint- 

A method which matopu _„ on si b ility may seem strange to us. 
ment of men to posts o p G f the principle of equality: 

But the method was used in the cz for ^ of r lce a purse or 
it recurs in medieval riorence, of a ,| eligible citizens. 

borsa was formed at interval^ f th ^ ^ the bcginnin g G f each 
and names were drawn from th e r y e were a number of safeguards: 
period of office; an a q{ Book IV, c. xiv. 

see the second note at tl o{ pcrs0 ns sharing together 

Koinonia: a koindnta nsj an ***% d to some common purpose 

in some common activity d ^ bot h examples of 

or 'good’. The household i a “ i “J 1 ^ ssocia tion I . is the highest. 
koindnia ; but the polls. OP 1 „ other associations are in 

of which (as it is said ire^ ics ^ their ture com- 

the nature of parte . All ^s^a {PoliiieSt n. c . n. § 3 ).■ J*o. 
posed of different hmds of person 1 ^ in virtue of their 

being different, can exchange ser \ can sbar e in a common 

different and complementary^capacit ^ 

good which they could not enjoy ^ ^ ^ or proccss of acqu.si- 

Ktemata and ktesis. busts - \ P J s ^ the act of acquisi¬ 
tion^and htemata the things acquired- Ktotsg cquisiti on: 

t° n is closely related to chrcmaUs,the i ts the a ^ with 

ar.t-fars tr-? -■ b-‘ **»*' 
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ktesis is thus contrasted with chresis, ktemata and chrimata are 
much the same, the only difference being that the former means 
‘acquisitions' or ‘possessions', and the latter simply ‘things . 
Kyrion: to kyrion is the sovereign body, identified by Anstotle 
with the politeuma or body of citizens acting as the deliberative; 
hence he also speaks of to bouleutikon as kyrion. 

Leitourgia: 'liturgies’ or public services rendered by the nch 
without payment, such as fitting out triremes or equipping 

choruses for a drama. . , 

Logos: the rational principle of the soul or psyche, with its practical 
and its speculative parts. Logos is also used by Aristotle to mean 
rational speech. ( Politics , I, c. n, § io.) 

Meros and morion: used by Aristotle to denote an ‘ integral part 
or active member of the polis, as contrasted with the necessary 
conditions’ (or hdn ouk aneu) who are only passive members. 
Mesos and its derivatives: 

(i) Mesos means ‘middle’ or ‘mean’. (2) In the neuter, to 
meson signifies ' the mean ’ which is in the middle between excess 
(hyperbole ) and defect (elleipsis) ; and Aristotle regards arete as 
consisting in such a mean, so that fortitude, for example, is a 
mean between the excess of rashness and the defect of cowardice. 

(3) The middle constitution ( mese politeia, generally called * the 
polity ’, without any adjective) is regarded as consisting in a mean 
between democracy, with its excess of numbers, and oligarchy, 
with its defect; but it may also be called a mixed as well as a 
middle or mean constitution, because it mixes elements of both. 

(4) Hoi mesoi constitute the middle class which is in the mean 
between the rich and the poor: they are the backbone of the 
middle constitution, and they consist of those who have the means 
to furnish themselves with a military equipment. (5) The terms 
tnetron and tnetrios (* measure ’ and ’ measured or moderate ) 
are also used in the Politics ; connected with the notion of mesos. 
they are also connected with that of peras or * limit’ (q.v.) which 
leads Aristotle to argue for the proper limit of wealth and for the 
proper limit of the size and population of the state. 

Metabletike: a term used in Book I of the Politics for the general 
art of Exchange, and there connected with the use of currency, 
or rtomisma (q.v.). 

Metabole: change or revolution, a term used in Book V of the 
Politics, and connected with stasis (q.v.). 

Methodos: a term used for an ‘inquiry’ or ‘section’ of the Politics, 
which, though now arranged in 8 books, falls properly into 
6 methodoi (Books IV and V, and Books VII and VIII, each 
forming a single methodos). 

Metoikos: one who ’lives among’ the citizens, as a resident alien, 
paying taxes, but possessing no civic rights. 
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T-msmmwfi 

MrSe ,, of oneman onlyW * “£ e 

in the interest of 

the ruler. •„ *.v a consp in which we now use the 

Mousike: used in the Pol,lies in the ^^ m 'vhten we 

word 'music', but generally used inGreek ]ettere 
('or'the'tSni^oriemtad, as distinct from gymnosliki. which 

hhimos and ^^^t^^^^^anent^roi^diQg^r^m 0 ^^^ve?op- 
rules, intended to be ^lomothelis (see also 
ment of custom or fr . i e< yi s lator (the notion of 

dik 6 and nous). ( 2 ) The wow Greeks) who lays down a 

bodf of ™SU S fo^r niw colony. S 

£& o°f W ° r ' 

indirectly deri^d from the Greek^ q( the soul ( p 0 /«7i«. 

Nous: thought, as the state °(* h ® * of th e part of the soul which 

rtat^a^Ld 0 ^^ ".on e s P app=utes. or desire. 
Aristotle defines nomos ^ ^ ^ristotleTef^s^to the mob of the 
°Z'o°r S a the mob oi oarsmen (—«~ *«"> in the 

Oikos ami its derivatives: W t O.HosJs 
the three societies of 1husband ^wrle.^ or manager 

and master and slaves. ( ) art or activity of managing 

of the household. (3) an dguiding its members, but 

eskkes msws 

wealthy (ploustoi or * * / of the wealthy (rather than 

Si "o*»"d e mga a rdrd as directed to the class interest 

of some 


or 
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function. Aristotle regards the slave as a living organon used by 
the oikonomos in the discharge of his function. 

Orthai politeiai: 'right constitutions’, directed to the general 
interest of the community: they include basileia, or kingship, 
aristokratia, and the ‘polity’ (see polis). 

Ousia: what is one's own: one’s ‘estate’ or property. The term is 
parallel to ktemata, but it suggests the existence of an estate 
rather than the act of its acquisition. 

Paideia: (i) Education or training (from pais, a child). (2) Culture, 
resulting from education, or the general ‘training’ of the human 
faculties. 

Paidia: amusements or play (also from pais, a child): the sort of 
things that children do: connected with the notion of anapausis 
or relaxation (see schole). 

Pambasileia: an absolute kingship vested in the one best man. 
Parekbasis: perversion; a term applied to the three perverted 
constitutions which are corruptions of the three orthai politeiai — 
tyrannis, oligarchia, and demokratia. 

Penetes: the poor, regarded by Aristotle as the social basis of 
democracy, while the wealthy ( plousioi ) are the social basis of 
oligarchy. 

Peras: limit; especially the limit of size determined for any thing 
(e.g. a ship) or institution (such as a polis) by the function which 
it exists to discharge. (‘All things are determined by their 
ergon’, I, c. 11, p. 13.) The function (or ergon) being much the 
same as, and almost synonymous with, the telos or final cause, 
we may say, as Aristotle says in I, c. ix, § 13, that the telos is the 
peras. 

Perioikoi: (1) At Sparta the ‘dwellers around' in the towns of the 
Spartan territory (see under heilotes) ; (2) in the general usage 
of the Politics, applied to agricultural serfs, who may even be 
barbaroi (VII, c. x, § 13). 

Phronesis and phronimos: Phronesis is the quality of moral wisdom 
(sometimes translated by the inadequate word ‘prudence’), 
which is the ultimate goal of moral development, succeeding and 
crowning the prior stage of 'habituation' by social environment 
and its discipline. The phronimos is the man who possesses this 
quality, and he is ' the good man ’, who can see and choose his way. 
Physis: not so much ‘ nature ’ (though that is the Latin word neces¬ 
sarily used in translating it), because ‘nature’ suggests the 
primitive, or ‘being born' (nasci) ; but rather the whole process 
that leads from the first inception of ‘growing’, through all the 
stages of ‘growth’, to the completion of the ‘grown’ thing or 
being. (The Greek verb phyo has a larger and further sugges¬ 
tion than the Latin nascor: it includes, indeed, ‘being born', but 
it also includes the process of ‘ growing ’, and, even beyond that, 
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3. The politikos, or statesman, is a man who handles the civic 
affairs of a political association composed of equal and like 
members, and who exercises authority, in his turn, over the 
members of such an association. He thus differs in kind from 
the ruler of a kingdom (and a fortiori from a tyrant), and again 
from the despotes or master who exercises authority over slaves. 
See pp. xv-xviii on polis and its derivatives. 

Ponos: labour and toil, as contrasted on the one hand with amuse¬ 
ment ( paidia) and relaxation generally ( anapausis ), and on the 
other hand with leisure ( schole , q.v.). 

Praxis: doing, or activity, as contrasted (1) with poiesis or making, 
which aims at an end outside and beyond itself (the made thing), 
while the end of praxis lies in itself and the doing of a thing for 
its own sake; (2) with theoria (speculation or contemplation), 
which is the activity of the speculative part of the rational 
faculty, while praxis is the activity of its practical part. 
Prostates tou demou: see demos. 

Psephisma: a decree of the ekklesia, as distinct from the permanent 
and established laws or nomoi. Aristotle regards ‘ extreme demo¬ 
cracy ’ as substituting the rule of arbitrary and temporary 
psephismata for the rule of nomos. 

Psyche: the soul or anitna: on its divisions or parts see logos and 
nous, and see also the note at the end of VII, c. xiv. 

Schole: leisure, as distinct from ponos (q.v.), and also from ana¬ 
pausis or relaxation: regarded by Aristotle as a time to be spent in 
the cultivation of the mind ; see the note at the end of VII, c. XV. 
Sophia: wisdom, one of the four virtues (see aret£) ; but the word 
is onlv used twice in the Politics, and the more usual term is 

w 

phronisis (q.v.). 

Sophrosyne: temperance; see arete. 

Stasis: faction or sedition, often leading to revolution: the word 
means the act of forming (and thence the body of persons form¬ 
ing) a combination for the attainment of some political end by 
legal or illegal means. The characteristics of stasis, which vexed 
the Greek polis, are described by Thucydides at Corcyra, III, 
82-4. 

Syntheton and holon: Syntheton, or compound, is a unity composed 
of a number of units. The unity may be either a mechanical unity 
or aggregate, like a heap, or an organic unity of different and 
complementary parts, which work together for one end and 
have one shaping form. A syntheton which is a unity of the latter 
kind is termed by Aristotle a holon or whole. 

Techne and technitae: (1) Techne, in a general sense, is art as 
distinct from nature: more specifically, it means an art or 
craft. (2) Technitae are artisans, as distinct from agricultural 
workers. 
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Acquisition, act of: ktesis. 

Acquisition, art of: clircmatis- 
tike. 

'Act', as distinct from 'po¬ 
tency’: energeia (see under 
ergon). 

Action, and activity: praxis. 

Alien, resident: metoikos. 

Amusement: paidia (see also 
under ponos). 

Appetite: orexis. 

Aristocracy: aristoi and aristo- 
kratia. 

Arrogance: hybris. 

Art: tcchne. 

Artisan: technites. 

Arts and letters: mousike. 

Assembly, act of: ekklesia. 

Assembly, place of: agora. 

Assessment, of property quali¬ 
fication: timi-ma. 

Association: koindnia. 

Barbarian: barbaros (see also 
ethnos). 

Base, or mechanical: banausos. 

‘Best’, the: Aristoi. 

Cause, final: telos. 

Citizen: politis (see under polis, 
and also under arete). 

City: asty (as distinct from 
agros, or country-side). 

City-state: polls. 

Civic body: polite tuna (see under 
polis, and see also boule). 

Commerce: emporia. 

Common: see under koindnia. 

Compound: syntheton. 

Conditions, necessary: hon ouk 
anett. 

Constitution: politcia (see under 


polis, and see also orthai 
politeiai and parekbasis). 

Contemplation: theoria. 

Council: boule (see also gcrousia). 

Country-side: agros. 

Courage: andria (see under 
arete). 

Courts: see under dike. 

Culture: paideia, and also mou¬ 
sike. 

Currency: nomisma. 

‘Decent’ people: epieikeis. 

Decree: psephisma. 

Deliberative, the: to bouleutikon 
(see under boule). 

Demagogue: see under demos. 

Democracy: see under demos. 

Desert, or worth: axia. 

Desire: orexis (see also under 
nous and thymos). 

Development (or evolution): 

physis. 

Education: paideia (see also 
mousike). 

Election (by lot): see under 
kleros. 

Empire: arc he (see also hege- 
monia). 

End, or final cause: telos (see 
also ergon). 

Energy: see under ergon. 

Equality: see under isos and 
homoioi, and also under axia. 

Equipment: choregia. 

Estate, in the sense of property: 
ousia. 

Ethics: see under ethos, and 
also arete. 

Excellence: arete. 

Exchange: metabletike. 
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Faction: stasis. 

Felicity: eudaitnonia. 

Few, the: oligoi. 

Final cause: lelos (see also 

ergon). . , , 

Fortitude: andria (see under 

arete). 

Forum: agora. 

Freedom: eleutheria. 

Freeman: eleutheros. 

Function: ergon. 

'Gentiles', the ethne and bar- 
baroi. 

Good and goodness: see under 
arete. 

Good life, the: sec under zen. 
Growth: physis. 

Gymnastic: gymnaslike. 

Habit and habituation: ethos 
and ethismos. . 

Happiness: eudaitnonia (but 

‘felicity’ a better rendering). 
Honour: timi (see also under 

Household and household 
management: oikos and oiko- 

nomia. 

Illegality, indictment of: graphe 
paranontdn. 

Individual: idios and idiotcs. 
Initiative: arche. 

Inquiry: methodos. 

Insolence: hybris. 

Instrument: organon. 

Interest, or usury: tokos. 

Judge: dihastes (see under dike). 
justice: dike and dikaiosyne. 

King, and kingship: basilcus 
and basilcia. 

Labour: ponos. 

Labourers, day: thcles. 


GLOSSARY 
I Law: nonios. 

Law-court: dikasterion (see 

under dike). 

Layman, the: idiotes. 

Leader, of people: prostates ton 
demon (see under demos). 
Leadership: hegemonia. 
Legislator: nomothetes (see 

under nomos). 

Leisure: schole. 

Liberty: eleutheria. 

Life: zen. 

Limit: peras (sec also mesos). 
Lot: kleros. 


Magistracy: arche. 

Majority: hoi pleiones (see under 

demos). 

Making: poiesis. 

Manners: see under ethos. 
Market-place: agora. 

Mart: emporion. 

Masses: plethos (see under 

demos). 

Master: despotes (sec also under 
donlos). 

Mean: to meson (see under 
wesos). 

Measure: sec under mesos, and 
also under peras. 

Mechanical: banausos. 
Merchant: emporos. 

Merit: axia (and see also under 

aristoi). . 

Middle class: hoi mesoi (sec 

under mesos). 

Middle, or mixed constitution, 
or 'polity': see under pohs. 
and also under mesos and 
aristokralia. 

Mob: ochlos (see under demos). 
Moderate: metrios (see under 
wesos). 

Monarchy: monorchia. 

Moral: ethikos (see under ethos, 
ared, and phronesis). 
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Nature: see under physis. 

Necessary conditions: hon ouk 
aneu. 

Nobility: eugcncia. 

Non-Greek: barbaros (and see 
also ethnos). 

Notables: gnorimoi (see also 
aristoi). 

Office: arche (see also time). 

Oligarchy: see under oligoi, 
and also under dynasteia. 

Part: meros or morion. 

Passion: orexis. 

Payment, for political service: 
misthos. 

Peers: homoioi. 

People: demos. 

Perverted constitution: parek- 
basis. 

Play: paidia. 

Plutocracy: see under oligoi. 

‘Polity’, the: see under polis, 
and also under mesos and 
aristokratia. 

Poor: penctes. 

Popular: see under demos. 

Private (person or property'): 
idios. 

Property: ktesis and klemata 
(see also ousia). 

Proportionate equality: see 
under axia and isos. 

Public property: see under 
demos. 

Public service, free rendering 
of: Icitourgia. 

Purging, or purification, of 
emotions: katharsis. 

Qualification, property: timema. 

Reason, or rational principle: 
logos. 


Relaxation: see under paidia 
and schole. 

Resident alien: metoikos. 

Retail trade: kapeleutike. 

Revolution: metabole (see also 
stasis). 

Right constitutions: orthai 
politeiai. 

Section (of the Politics): 
methodos. 

Sedition, or faction: stasis. 

Self-sufficiency: autarkeia. 

Serfs: heilotes (see also perioikoi). 

Senate: gerousia (see also boule). 

Service, public; freely rendered: 
leitourgia. 

Slave: doulos. 

Soul: psyche. 

Sovereign: kyrion. 

Speculation: theoria. 

Speech, rational: logos. 

Spirit, high: thymos. 

State: see under polis. 

Statesman, the: politikos (see 
under polis). 

Temperance: sophrosync (see 
under arete). 

Thought: nous. 

Trade, retail: kapeleutike. 

Training: gymnastiki. 

Tribe: ethnos. 

Tyrant: lyrannos. 

Use (of property): chresis. 

Usury: tokos. 

Wealthy: plousioi (see also 
under oligoi). 

Whole: holon (see under synthe- 
ton). 

Wisdom, moral: plironcsis, or 
sophia. 

Work: ponos. 

Worth: a.ria. 



